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halfway through its work. 
Karen Gold reports on the 

surprising information that 

has already been collected 
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The part-time question 


David Jobbing describes its 
jit repor { QI ] d fc h® reaction it has 
provoked tpage 12l 

The ARTS fight back: Rod 

Lyall criticizes the “familiar 
nar raw u til i tan a n i am ” oft h e 
recent Green Paper, 
especially in itscommentson 
the humanities (page 13) 

For and against FRE UD: 
a ' :; Eys ^ nck , John Bowl by, 
Anthony Storr, Ernest 
Gfillner. JuIiet Mitchell and 

K. U. Lamg con tribute to a 
symposium on 

Psychoanalysis (pages 14-16) 
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- t 3S " advanced 
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part-time courses - degrees, t?NCs, 
professional courses and the rest - at 
the centre of the policy stage. Too 
often in the past they have been kept in 
the shadows illuminated only by dis- 
torting reflections of the debate about 
mainstream" ic full-time, higher 
education. This survey, like most HM1 
work, also has the advantage that it 
starts with the particular and moves 
on to the general. If there are policy 
nsights to be gained they are accumu- 
lated from the grass-roots, the needs 
and experiences of part-time students 


mso ropua 

hearsed correlation between pail-time 
opportunity and public transport 
timetables. They point out further Hint 
the pattern of the college year which 
has been designed to suit full-time 
*H? e " ts (50U wars ago?) nuiy not fit in 
with the different rhythms of part- 
time higher education. 
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So the survey, if read carefully, does 
not encourage too-siinple. one-ilimen- 

f°T lu? i ions *» I* drawn. 
Although the inspectors are scrumi- 
lous in fisting the costs, eduealionut us 
well as economic, of dispersed pari. 
£EJ2 v ? on - fheir report cannoi he 
nterpreted as a charter for eoncentra- 
non. The dilemma between full-time 

h? l S r 3 ,l ? n ;,nd purl -time aeccssibil- 
2, ^defeated the framers of the 
polytechnics White Paper has not 
SW^red; flic ' ragged frontier that 
Jhis unresolved dilenima produces be- 

!Smii Al ? hcr Hni! . l, !* !ht ‘ r •■•diii-aiion 
will not disappear either. 

Yct the inconclusive nature of the 
HMI survey docs uoi detract seriously 
" !I S r 1 l,tf i 11 lSil ^miiiicly hclntul 
rt 1 i " 10,1 l,,at iMiiminsiiev the pai - 
ticulur issues created hv the emlcmie 

hi!hL 0n H C,W ' Cn ful1 ,ln * , iwrl-liiiic 

higher education. It is important that 
these issues, winch are so often highly 
e burned with institutional and sector il 
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nlrlshf. Rim ™ At Birmingham Umverstly, Hu- vice 

chancellor’s planning committee lias 
identified several departments “wimse 
continued existence must he ques- 
tioued", and has specified the need for 
planned losses. 

Tlie committee's report recom- 
mends the closure of the Italian and 
Hispanic studies departments, the 
' ’ ‘ honours courses 
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phasing out of single 
in political science and sociology, the 
merger of classics with ancient history 
and archaeology, and the disbanding 
of the present school of Hellenic, 
Roman and Byzantine studies. 

It also warns of reductions of 
academic staff numbers in several 
other departments, including Russian 
and theology, and urges a complete 
reorganization of the Taculty of com- 
merce and social science. 

There should also be an amalgama- 
tion of sonic of the education faculty's 
five departments, to make savings 
from a “more economical use of exper- 
tise and resources," says the report. 

The committee said It was attemp- 
ting to “formulate a more robust 
structure" in the university, to better . 
survive the inevitable difficulties qf the ■[ 
future. It has bIso asked ail deans to 
come up with spending proposals in 
line witn a possible target saving of 2 
and 3 per cent per year for the next five 
years. 

AH faculties of Queen's University, 
Belfast, are being urged to consider 
ways of restructuring departments so 
as to bring about as many amalgama- 
tions and mergers as possible. 

The drive is aimed in particular at 
those subjects which fragmented dur- 
ing the 19vQs and multiplied to become 
disciplines In their own right. The 
move now is to reverse the process so 
that financial resources can be more 
economically deployed, and overlaps 
and duplication or staff, lab facilities 
and equipment avoided. 

The senior pro-vice chancellor, Pro- 
fessor William Kirk, explained: “At 
the moment we are not demanding any 
shotgun marriages. Wc are saying 
to 

(ages in comins 


by David Johhins 

'Hie prospect nf differential pay for 
university u-iuhcis. which was finaicil 
in Mny'-i ( ireen Paper on higher educa- 
tion. moved a stage closer this week. 

Tin- Department td i-duralimi anil 
Science Mimic it cleat llial .ilgimienls 
based on salaty coiiipiiniltiliiy or c-io 
siim were iiisiiflic-ient m win extra 
money for liniversiiv teachers. Duly 
clear evidence nf difficulty recruiting, 
retaining mid motivating stuff would 
he able to do that. 

This uncompromising message was 
conveyed through informal contact 
between the DES and Sir Alexander 
Johnston, the independent chairman 
of Committee A, the first stage in the 


machinery for negotiating university 
teachers' pay. Its unambi 
plication is that university teachers in 


uguous lm- 


1 explore all avenues. If you find advan- 
tages in coming together in another 
structure we will try to facilitate this’. 
But in the current period of shrinking 
-resources, we arc being forced to 
examine whether support for all de- 
partments is really viable. 

AfTER C "Departments fike their independ- 
' -qnce and autonomy, and obviously 


competitive fields such as computer 
science should be paid bigger increases 
than those in subjects where there arc 
no recruitment difficulties. 

Now the vice chancellors and the 
Association of University Teachers 
have agreed to cooperate to collect the 
evidence demanded by the DES. 

The development is a serious blow 
to the AUT, which has based its 
campaign nround the erosion issue, 
and has been trying to convince the 
vice chancellors that they should join 
in an approach to the DES .with- a * 
report in which they agree - that salaries 
hav^falfen lit Value by 24 percent since 

A ballot of AUT memberspub- 
Ushed this week showed that 97 per 
cent of the 70 per cent of the 30,000 
members voting believed the joint 
report should be submitted now with- 
out waiting for the 19SS claim lo be 
settled. 

And 99 per cent said an independent 
inquiry was the only way to settle the 
erosion Issue, while 90 percent agreed 
that any 1985 settlement should not 
undermine the other teacher union’s 
campaign. 

AUT leaders drew some comfort 
from the DES's agreement lo discuss 
salary erosion with them and the vice 


Defender 
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chancellors outside the formal pay 
negotiating machinery. The discus- 
sions were due to start yesterday. 

The iiiiinn's executive iiieels today 
to assess the position. Both the execu- 
tive and vice cliana-llois me alert to 
llie differential salaries threat. 

(ienera! secret aiy Ms Pinna War- 
wick said: "We know there tire prob- 
lems iiluiiii recruitment and there are 
certainly problems on motivation. Bill 
we would resist any attempt to suggest 
that these arguments justify differen- 
tial payments." 

The vice chancellors’ offer remains 
formally at 4 per cent, and the DES is 
sticking to its view that it cannot afford 
more. 

Ms Warwick denied that negotia- 
tions had reached the point of break- 
down. “We feel there is scope for 
further improvement," she said. 

Out the union is deeply conscious 
that lime is running out for any 
allocation of extra Government money 
from the next financial year. 

• Hopes are rising that a settle- 
ment may be In sight in the dispute 
over college lecturers’ pay with today's 
Burnham further education committee 



lected to centre on a proposal by 
:adcrs which 


expc . . 

Labour local authority leaders 
will offer a package eventually worth ? 
per cent, but conditional on progress in 
structure talks. 

Some employers are ready to offer 
the long-sought and politically crucial 
merger between the two lowest salary 
scales as an earnest of good faith, but 
emphasize this will not remain on. the 
table tor long. 

The main union, the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, adopted the Lec- 
turer 1/Lecturer 2 merger as a main 
plank of its pay claim and it has 
considerable support in the colleges, 
where more than 12,000 lecturers are 
stuck at the top of the lowest grade, 

Union leaders accept thnt there may 
be opposition to reaching a settlement 
In advance of the schoolteachers but 
feel a victory on automatic transfer 
would be sufficient to overcome it. 


some areas may be necessary for 
continued on page 3 


Lee Jin-Heng, a Chinese national coach In the martial art of Wushu, 
gives a demonstration at Edinburgh University with the aid of 
14-ycar-old Colin Chinn ery, son of Dr John Chbinery, the head of 
Edinburgh’s Chinese department. 

Mr Lee will he attending Edinburgh’s applied language institute 
next session to learn English. He has been helping select a British 
national Wushu team, of which Colin is a member. 
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The Department of Education and by Karen Gold 
Science has ruled out legislation to 
implement one of the Limiop commit- 


tee^ main recommendations - that of 
giving the Secretary of Slate powers to 
designate degree-awarding Institutions. 
Instead, if the government decides 


to make polytechnics or colleges self- 
g, their degrees and diplomas 
be included in the list of 


validating, 
would simph 
those qualif 
dents award 
institutions in the same position as the 


ing for mandatory slu* 
. This would pur such 



private University of Buckingham be- 
fore It was given a royal charter, 
Government legal advisers have told 
the DES that there is no constitutional 
basis for linking degree-awarding pow- 
ers to charters or authorization oy the 
Crown, ami therefore legislation 
would be unnecessary. 

The Llndop committee, which was 
established by Secretary of State for 
Education - and Science Sir Keith 
Joseph to look at standards and valida- 
tion in public sector degrees, recom- 
mended in April that there should be 
legislation to allow the Secretary of 
State to designate certain Institutions 
- as capable of full autonomy and give 
them degree-awarding powers. - 
But Sir Keith is also known to be - 
concerned tlint this might not preserve 
standards, which was his reason for 
setting up Lindop in the first place, 
The latest moves by the Council for 
National Academic Awards, offering 
changes to its charier to give institu- 
tions Tult accreditation, have also been 
perceived within the DES as showing 
the CNAA mentis business. 


Computer scientists send ‘Star Wars’ protest to Bush 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Many of Britain’s computer science 
. academics signed a letter this week to 
the visiting IJS. vice president, Mr 
-George Bush, arguing that^ the prop- 
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had to say about iw° ATC am,- ■! ■ -George Bush, arguing ttiat tne prop- 
>W, I’m no longer jour : o^d American “Star Wars program- 

some muggins y .\ mis technically impossible, and may 
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illative. Over 7ft university 
including many of the British artificial 
intelligence community, have told Mr 
Bush the SDI makes demands on 
computing technology which con never 
be met. 

Tho signatures were gathered by an 
Edinburgh-based group known _ as 
Computing and Social Responsibility. 
Dr Alan Bundy, of the department or 
artificial intelligence at Edinburgh 
University and a member of the group, 

. said, they . were .concerned, that .the 
' ‘ “DI envisage a complete-' 

tera tb detect a Russi 
aod intercept host 


scientists, missies. They maintain there is no 
possibility of writing error Tree compu- 
ter programmes for such a large and 
complex system. 

The letter to Mr Bush says: “When 
the cost of n false alarm is an unpro 

110 


yoked attack on the Soviet Union, 


suicidal to rely on necessarily unroll- 
able computer systems in this way”. 

, Similar arguments have bean voiced - 


search plans. The Edinburgh group's 
letter only takes technical issue with 
the Star Wars programme, but Dr 
Bundy said many British computer 
resenrehers would not want to lake 
part In SDI research. 

Well-known academics who signed 
the letter, delivered to the American 
Embassy m London include Professors 
Igor Aleksmider nnd Bob Kowalski of 
Imperiol College, London, Donald 
Michie of t|ie Turing Institute, Roger 
Needham and Karen Sparck Janes of 
Cambridge University and Professors 


Three-way talks between Keele Uni- 
versity, North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic and Staffordshire local 
education authority are to be estab- 
lished to discuss a possible university/ 
polytechnic merger, 

’ Tne 


he working group to hold discus- 
sions on ' collatJorfltJon is to be 
announced next week. Its brief, 
according lo Staffordshire’s chief ex 1 
ccutfve, Mr Bernard Price, includes 
considering "opportunities for. further 
collaboration including the possibility 
of amalgamation leading lo the crea- 
tion of a new regional university''. 

The working group will have three 
university members, including Keelc’s 
vice chancellor Dr Brian Fender, and 
three polytechnic ones, including the 
director, Dr Frank Dickenson. The 
local authority’s chief executive and 
chief education officer will also attend. 
It is to report in October. 

The talks were established after Dr 
Fender approached Staffordshire not 
long after he beenme vice chancellor at 
Keele In March. Discussions are 
understood to havc accelerated in the 
last two weeks. 

Work on which areas of the institu- 
tions are compatible will begin with the 
working party. Mr Price said it would 
look nt whether the existing strengths 

iccnnic 
nigh a 

programme or coiiauorimvc Initin- 
rives, 

“This might include the establish- 
ment of jolni courses, support units, 
research programmes and shared faci- 
lities," he said. , . 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education has asked |o have an obser- 
ver at the talks. 

The two institutions have very diffe- 
rent but possibly complementary 
rafiles: K* 


working party. 

look at whelhc 

of the university nnd the polytechnic 
could be further enhanced throuf 


pletc-' * by sprie computer scientists |ri the US ’ Cambriclgo University and Frotossors 
jsslnn > ’ and Canada, though they have not hud Assort Sloman and Margaret Bodcn of 
ibstljei i rftuch 1 impact- on ■ ‘the -American - re- 1 ’- Sussex University.' • ■ 1 : 


academic profiles: Keele is small ana 
suffered badly in the University Grants 
Committee 1981 programme of cuts', it 
is also vulnerable due to its large 
proportion of humanities courses and 
four-year degrees. 

North Stain Polytechnic has a solid 
if unexciting Image and has been 
Well-rewarded by the National Advis- 
ory Bbdy in recent years' for its large ' 
numbers -in engineering and com- 
puting.', V- r ! • . 
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I sit at my typewriter In the early 
hours of the last morning of the 
polytechnic term and am inclined 
to humour myself by reflecting to 
no purpose on the last days of the 
dying academic year. For It hits 
been the worst polytechnic year in 
my memory. The amount of work 
has been overwhelming, my own 
health has been fragile and the 
weather has been appalling. I have 
a general sensation (hat the world is 
In bad shape and that something 
should be done about it. 

Fortunately I am an academic I 
and therefore it is not up to me to do 
anything drastic. So let me Instead 
reflect upon some happy days on 
the last few weekends and think 
about halcyon (lays that wore even 
better. You might think that 
enough films have already been 
made about the city of York but 
that docs not deter other companies 
and I have as a result been retrac- 
ing my ways and talking Into the 
lens. 

The company making the film 

? “5? of m y bo ° k on York, 
subtitled The Continuing City , and 
unlike the buying public who have 
been slow to appreciate Its worth, 
have discovered that it contains all 
the information and observations 
that they needed. 

So two Sundays ago I was in a 
«£* «n fhe river Ouse at Sam 
mining with the current, swinging 
about and talking about the Ro- 
mans and the Vikings who estab- 
lished the site and shape of the city. 

It liad never looked more beautiful. 

The sun was shining gently, there 
was moisture in the air and It was 
peUucld. Every detail stood out 
with the utmost clarity. I had not 
been on the river at that hour for 
more than 20 years. I nearly 
drowned myself, not In the river 
but In nostalgia. 

For the “continuing city” con- 
tinues exactly the same In lots of 
ordinary ways and has yet in others 
been transformed. Even at that 
JKfi tb e™ were old men 
atting on the river banks with their 
baskets beside them and the fishing 
lines reaching out Into the Ouse. I 
swear they were the same old men 
who had been there for 20 years, 
unsnrillng, wary and endlessly pa- 
dent. The Foss had a few more 
boats hi it than before, the trees 
looked a bit thicker, the visitors 
Just arriving looked a bit fatter and 
more American. 

What had changed were the 

SSSfJ 1In j?* Tight bank. 

They had been (for York) relatively 
toll, gaunt and dirty old Victorian 
buildings. The cranes were rusting 
and the bollards crumbling away. 

Now the cranes look usable and the 
warehouses have been denned. A 
rew have been cleared away. The 

“V !*?*!_. br| ah‘ with white 
painted windows, have become 
offices and restaurants. The old 
huge letters saying Use the Ouse 
nave alas gone. Well, wo didn’t 
know what to use It for anyway. 

• ' I s P Qn * several hours in Fairfax 
near the Castle. It has been 
brilliantly restored - possibly the 
tet restoration of a Georgian 
building ever carried out In this 
country. Its plaster Work Is Impecc- 
able. Its ftiratiture Is the collection 

S2W" r *!&* ^ toe late 

Noel Terry. Of course I ended with 
the university, squatting on the 
steps oft he Central Ball and briefly 
describing the ideas that lie behind 

mS&F*** 8 PP« a re“ce. My 
nostalgia was complete. y 


Sir. - In respunse to your interim 
report on (lie Nuffield inquiry into 
modern languages and your editorial 
on the same subject ( THES , June 28), 
i( is important to stress the extent to 
which the provision of language 
courses in higher education has 
a ready successfully responded to the 
objectives you consider appropriate 
and desirable. 

ft is. For example, misleading to give 
(he impression that there has been 
little attempt to identify the language 
needs both of the country and of 

H ectivc students. The language 
of commerce and industry have 
been regularly and consistently estab- 
lished in a long series of studies dating 
from (he early T97Us to the publication 
earlier this year of Business Studies, 
Languages and Overseas Trade by 
Liston and Reeves. The needs nf 
students on courses in public sector 
higher education were fully researched 
in a 300-page report published by the 
Standing Conference of Heads ot 
Modern Languages in Polytechnics 
and other Colleges in 1982: Language 

higher Education'. Gardner 
and Winslow. 

Furthermore, provision in the public 
sector has constantly sought to reflect 
these identified needs. A brief glance 
at the index to the SCHML guide to 
language courses indicates for example 
45 courses combining languages and 
business studies as distinct from two 
combining languages and literary stu- 
dies. It is quite clear that the '6ctter 
bafance between the academic and 
vocational already exists to a great 
extent in the public sector. 

With regard to some of the other 
points raised in your editorial, the 
public sector does NOT hav e "exten- 

Poly range 

fLVSSPW* i ntroducl ion into 

SaSH h ° f ,be Anhihesis column: a 
sense of humour helps to keep a sense 
of proportion. I was however dis- 

iff°p n ih? * u 8 V of a11 that was said at 

Svstem nf«" C Admissions 

System press launch last week, you 

53 ES Li" ° n . Pclcr Brook's 

reference to his son s future applica- 
hon for a course in nrt and design. 

™.mS5,“" JOr thr “ st of Mr Brooke’s 
EE. kS r‘!S nce,, ! ed tbe diversity and 
3in°- he Polytechnics’ work, ex- 
tend ng from technician level provi- 

SSHI.?, the "l. 051 advanccd research and 
consultancy and the advantages of 
the vocationally relevant and practlc- 

nL a , PP u d P rovisi °n in which the 
polytechnics are so strong". He cx- 
pected that, apart from bringing adml- 
mstrative order to the admissions pro- 
a l,I "« when demand for 
polytechnic education is expanding 
with exceptional speed, PCAS would 

8 J“. w and ma j° r method 
to™ugh which a coherent image of 
of wbat the polytechnics have to 
offer could be projected direct to 
parents, teachers, potential students 

large ^ eXtension ’ to the Public at 


sive compulsory literature, large num- 
bers or single language degree stu- 
dents, many courses and options with 
two, one or no students at all”. We do 
hove “courses offering languages and 
chemistry, median icalengineering, in- 
formation technology". Furthermore, 
the extensive provision of ab initio 
teaching has always been a disting- 
uishing feature of language in public 
sector higher education, and single 
languages rarely if ever exist in sepa- 
rate departments. 

Given this profile, it is a cause for 
considerable concern that it is precise- 
ly this kind of provision which will 
suffer a 20 per cent cut in 1987/88. 
What is perhaps even more worrying, 
for those who would wish to see the 
provision of modern langunges in high- 
er education planned on a more ration- 
al basis in the future, is the National 
Advisory Body's apparent refusal to 
accept that the results of the Nuffield 
inquiry (and the Department of 
education and Science policy paper) 
might be important factors for consid- 
eration in any coherent or respectable 
planning exercise. 

Yours faithfully, 

TONY HARDING, 

Chairman, Standing Conference of 
Heads of Modern Languages in 


Polytechnics and other Colleges. 

Sir, - Your editorial and Karen Gold's 
article on the Nuffield inquiry identi- 
fied a number of issues which will no 
doubt be discussed in detail within 
language teaching organizations and 
policy making bodies once the full 
ronsultative papers become available 
In the meantime, one or two observa- 
tions on perspective may be in order. 

It Is misleading to predicate a crisis 


on statistics which show that, of a 
possible 2,612 subject combinations 
involving a language, 1,141 had no 
takers. The UCCA coding system 
simply lists theoretical combinations 
and students make their choice, which 
in most cases reflects A level subjects 
and conventional thinking on subject 
linkages. It is thus scarcely surprising 
thut few are interested in Italian and 
film studies (relevant as that may be in 
certain circumstances). I suspect that 
there would be an equally limited 
take-up for chemistry and 
archaeology. 

What is a matter of concern is that, 
neither in its attitudes nor in its 
structures, docs the education system 
facilitate the study of language aware- 
ncss or of foreign languages over 
sufficient time or in a sufficiently broad 
spectrum of realistic and practical 
combinations. O level choices at 13+ 
and the longevity of literature-based A 
* to S ether with the virtual impos- 
sibility of combining a science with a 
language in the sixth form, all contri- 
bute to the perpetuation into higher 
education of the nrts/science split and 
to the view that a student attempting to 
span that gap must be eccentric. In this 
respect the opportunities presented by 
A/S levels must be exploited. 

Some shift of resources towards 
language centres and vocationally 
orientated courses may well be desir- 
ablc. However, at the root of the 
problem lies a national attitude which 
when 75 per cent of our Members of 
parliament fail to understand a speech 
in French by President Milterand, 
responds with jokes and cartoons 
rather than with policies. 

It needs to be said that the language 
teaching organizations at secondary 




Peter Brooke: caught out again? See Antithesis, page"? 


At a time when there is still wide- 


WEA tutors 

toS®* by David Connor 
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achieved PCAS is aite^ting to do all 
nni™J£ W ' er ^Promote the image of 
polytechmts. Although I am aware 
that my colleagues and I cannot speak 

SJW 0? aiI .aspcctsoPthc 

polytechnic community, we have been 
~«ed by the reaction 0 ? poTen 
tial applicants and their advisers not 
only to the new system, but Si Z 

'3Se 8ftord ' d !Se 

I lutow that The THES is convinced 
of the intrinsic value to the nati on of 

because of the strong 
possibility that they would lose the 
case, 

account, Maggie 
5ic h rf- d m ver su S8 ested that there 
T?ir ^ rd bctweon the WEA and the 

the WEA s dependence on the TUc 

minn 8r ^ e s -* ce . of its Income may 
compromise its independence. For 

cheSfr 6 ’ W ^ en a J™ tutor in Man- 
8 d0c t um ® nl criticizing 
1UC education, the ocal district 

™Catt4 a H^P ,alm 

A” ^tempted disciplinary action on 
JSHT* th « fch comment dam- 
fl?e TUC. at ° n S rc,ations with 
on^P 1 ? ’ l ast Y ear * three tutors wrote 

slSeffnlZT Trade UnU >» 

Whole Se ? lions critical 
01 me TUC were excised without 

Mr S° nnor ,s well aware 
that In Liverpool two experienced 
tutors have recently resigned atguing 
undue interference by the Tub in 
course provision an/Mr Connor? 
acquiescence in this. Eileen Healev’s 
easels not an isolated one 8 y 
TJe boekeround to all this, which 

1 ' V. 1* imi-v.'jm r. V-! 

I'M* TAfil 


Saafi*S?j; no1 P mention the 
n? SEE 1 ?I and . ,he other institutions 
of higher education) and I hope that, in 
future, you will take every opportunity 

nrnm ir V Wlt 1 1 j 0se 111051 concerned in 
promoting and indeed defending all 
the vanous elements of the Bntish 
higher education system so as to 
ensure the greatest possible public 

?S! CSS ^ and “ nfide,, “ in that 
• Yours faithfully, 

M. A. HIGGINS, 

Chief executive, 

S^em hniC Central Admissions 

mmSifr d * tS 8°vemment grant by 
controlhng course curricula. Con- 
nor knows that a report drawn up in 
December 1984 by a group of K 

rh?7^h dS attend,n 8 his courses stated 
Sf 1 ? ^? re “criticisms of course 
h il k thera the TUC's 

stPwnrH C ? ‘ 9f ucial ne cessity for 
stewards to be politically aware. 

. M fl nytrade unionists have protested 
to the TUC and WEA about what has 
Jjf PP p n 5. d }? Bileen Healey, notably 
the Ford Halewood Shop Stewards’ 

have b °ycotted WEA 
courses. They deserve a more serious 

• c£{JJJ|5J C than thaf P rovIded hy Mr 

Yours faithfully, 

MARK TURNBULL, 

Second Chance to Learn (WEA) 
■garrison Jones School, * 

West Derby Street, 

Liverpool. 

° “f ", If 

r . ■* 4 • <*••■>« f i i • / vj f i* 


and tertiary level not only aBree - 
the view that a renst^cci. flBreeff ^ 
nations approach to i^, ent of 
language leaning i s long ott V 
are cooperating ? n every 
to ensure that the NuffieK-- 1 ? 
able to produce an author^ |fi a 
mem w^ieh will 

chf„ u g c c h ss assaa 

•sss-sdSSJs 

to convert to "language aiSSS 

shift to learner-centred teaching » 
quires a higher investment in*S 
and , technician^ X 
than is currently envisaged bvfo 
NAB or the University Grants (W 
mittee; in a recognition that the i£ 

duction of vocational language" 
courses in law, business studies « 
physics wjl only happen if 

gm% Zdy. currici "™& 

, a u lly ' if wil1 need t0 be recognized 

that the rate at which a chanert 
course can be effected will be JL. 
dent upon the availability of resoiE 
for research and development into 
materials and methodolodts 
appropriate to the task in handVAS 
moment, no research council has i 

fil C , a MAo e f ,n tbi5 .*S?E?« t “d neither 
tin. NAB nor the UGC sees languasn 
as an area for support in their newfj 
denned selective approaches. 

\ ours faithfully, 

J. D. WINSLOW, 

Chairman, 

National Council for Modem Lan- 
guages. 


Subject choices 

Sir * ~ B will be interesting to see hw 
the Government succecdsin attraasK 
more young people to sduja jab 
technology in higher education wften, - 
by inference, they have already ex- 
cluded approximately half of ail poten- 
tial nppheants. 

In section 2. 11 of the Green Paper, 
they suggest: “Those responsible fof ■ 
counselling intending students {and, 
perhaps, particularly girls) about their 
subject choices should be aware ihi! 
the proportion of arts places In higher 
education ns a whole can be expected ' 
to shrink.” 

This statement is contradictory lo : 
the Sex Discrimination Act of 1975 
which "makes sex discrimination un- • 
lawful in employment, training, educa- 
tion . . . " and is in direct conflict with 
paragraph 4. 6 of the Equal Opportwa- ' 
ties Commission booklet Earn 
Opportunities in Post-School Educe- 
lion. I quote: “Any guidance given to 

students or potential students must be - 

non-discriminatory, and lecturers, . 
counsellors, etc, should ensure that 
they do not discourage students from 
considering non-traditional courses. 

This is doubly ironic given the fact 
that 1984 was designated Women into 
Science and Engineering Year. I^it to 
be assumed, then, that this Iniliauvo e 
to be abandoned in favour Or an 
irrational perpetuation of the static 
auo, whereby girls and women witto 
the appropriate potential are actively 
discouraged from entering the world ot 
science and technology? 

SHARMAN HOUGHTON 
Administrative assistant, > 

Humberside College of Higher na- 
tion. 

Whose businei 


Sir, - I was dismayed to read the 
dilettante criticism in your third edito- 
rial (THES, June 28) of professors 
Griffiths and Murray’s Institute or 
Economic Affairs paper Whose 
ness?, particularly as such objections 
as the ones advanced haa been 
answered on pp67-69 of the paper. _ 
Whatever one thinks of Gtiifiths 
and Murray’s conclusions! reactionary 
statism does not even begin to become 
an alternative to those conclusions 
unless assertion is replaced by argu- 
ment. 

Yours sincerely, 

WILLIAM ARTHURS, 

Belgraye House. 
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Euro-summit backs 
research link-up 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Eurnpean sunimii meeting in 
Milan last weekend produced strung 
support for new ini I i. Hives in liigh- 
icchnology research. And a follow-up 
meeting in France in two weeks' time 
looks set to shift organization of fresh 
European programmes from the Euro- 
pean Commission in Brussels to a 
more flexible framework developed 
from French proposals for a series of 
projects under the gcilci.il banner n| 
■‘Eureka” -a European research coor- 
dination agency. 

Summit lenders spent less time on 
research than planned because of the 
problems w hich beset most other agen- 
da items in Milan. Bill they baeked 
proposals to develop collaborative re- 
search m Europe, and lo link research 
more ligiiily in a Europe -wide market. 

1 he original Eureka proposals were 
an ill-ik-rini.i1 response to mvilatinns 
from the United Stales lo contribute 
the imilti-billion dollar "slur wars" 
defence effort - which the I jentli see 
ns a move towards tcehnologie.-il asset- 
stripping of Europe. 

But tlie Eureka proposals, which 
take in n rmige of possible projects 
from super-computers lo high-speed 
trains, were attractive to other coun- 


tries, including France and Germany. 

They see advantages in taking new 
research out of the hands of the 


European Commission, which needs 
bucking from 12 member countries for 
any new venture. 

The commission responded with a 

Still no hope 
for teacher 
training cash 

The fide of the three colleges 
theatened with closure by teacher 
training cuts will have to be deter- 
mined without a final decision on |he 
funds available for the reorganisation 
of provision. 


paper of ire own ■•ui lining possible new » 
programmes in everything firnii ; 
biotechnology and computers in omi- j 
mimic at ions .mJ oceanography Ibis 
paper was noted hy the vummii. hui 
although the final ' communique w.is 
neutral between Eureka and ific com- 
mission there is link ctilhiisiasin ft it 
entrusting new work lo Brussels. 

*1 lie large European e« mill ties 
appear keen lo set u]i a innlianism 
which would k-i individual nations upt 
in or out of a seleeium of new projects 
- variable geometry in Eurit- jargon. 
Paradoxically, this will mean increas- 
ing the 12 countries in H> for the 
forthcoming French meeting. ;ls 
Sweden, Switzerland, Norway und 
Austria will be invited to join in. 

The agreement to bold the folluw-un 
meeting so quickly will make it difficult 
for the commission to produce any 
fresh alicmutivc jkojkisiiIs in time. But 
there will i>e much activity behind the 
siencs in the next two weeks In 
(MrlKular, Britain is anxious lo secure 
agri'c-meiil for measures to brum tech- 
nology to the markei, iueliidiiig a I 
proposal for common standards 
known as Eumiypc, tabled ut the 
summit. 

Mr Geoffrey Paltie, minister for 
informuiinn technology in the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, has neon 
consulting interested British com- 
panies on our response to Eureka, uml 
they back the emphasis on measures to 
unify the European market. Bui the 
French enthusiasm for research is 
likely to ensure both ends of the 
spectrum me covered. 



Sitting on the fence: Sir Denys Wilkinson, vice chancellor of Sussex 
University, tests new play equipment for children on campus, donated 
by the university’s graduates* association. 


Colleges keep lion’s share of YTS 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Colleges of further education are lo 
retain their two-thirds share of training 
in the new two-year Youth Training 
Scheme which was approved by the 
Government this week, only a few 
days after proposals were put forward 
by the Manpower Services .Commis- 
sion. -• 


this week that it remained deeply 
concerned about a number of aspects 
on the YTS. 

In particular, Mr Peter Dawson, 

*1 kl.ifL. tknt 


general secretary of Natfhe, said that 
the systematic reduction of college- 
based schemes in the one-year > TS 
flew in the .'dee of all the evidence that 


pccted to lop up funding tor the 
scheme out of their own resources or 
contributions they could gather. A 
two-year YTS was based on this. 


provision. This assurance was riven by Mr Ken 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of Sta^. -Atkinson, director of the MSC’s YTS, 
ir Education and Sciencer-melthe speaking about the full details or the 
un mittee of the National Advisory scheme which make scant reference to 


committee of the National Advisory 
Body this week and left open the 
possibility of additional resources. 

But a firm reply is not expected in 
time for this month’s meeting of the 
NAB board, which will discuss propos- 
als to remove teacher training from 
Hertfordshire and North Riding col- 
leges, Portsmouth Polytechnic and the 
College of St Mark and St John, 
Plymouth. 

The committee made a four- 
pronged approach to Sir Keith, also 
raising public sector involvement in 
the “switch" initiative on engineering 
and technology, the inadequacy of 


capitnl spending budgets and the likely 
deninl of access to polytechnic and 
college courses on current estimates 
for me NAB’s 1987-8 plan. 

Sir Keith offered no hope of conces- 
sions on capital plans because of wider 
Government policy limiting the spend- 
ing of local authorities, His decision to 
include the polytechnics In the second 
phase of ihc £43 million switch prog- 
ramme hod drawn the sting from 
protests over their initial exclusion. 

The meeting therefore concentrated 
on the NAB’s case for more money 
next year for teacher l mining and 
subsequently for the system as a 
whole. Sir Keith was said to be sym- 
pathetic to the case for extra funds to 
smooth the way for a restructuring of 
public sector higher education. 

Reactions after the meeting were 
mixed, although there was little optim- 
ism about the prospects of more 
money for teacher education. At least 
one member of the committee felt that 
the cool reception front Sir Keith 
called into question the value of furth- 
er direct approaches. 


colleges and the education service’s 
rale. The blueprint model for the 
two-year scheme is to be available 
from the MSC next week. 

Mr Atkinson said that the colleges 
were now providing two-thirds of part 
of the 13-weck off-the-job training for 
the scheme, and were expected to 
continue at this level. He added that 
currently only 2 to 3 per cent of 
colleges acted as managing agents, 
with the same proportion for locnl 
education authorities and this was 
expected to remain unchanged in a 
predominantly employer-based prog- 
ramme. 

His statement might go some way to 


based schemes in the one-year T IS implemented until 1 W/ and outers Dy 
flew in the ace of all Ihc evidence that 1989 at the latest. It is aimed at a total 
many young people needed the sup- of some 500,000 youngsters alihouch 
portivc quality schemes available in the MSC admits this may be a gamble, 
the colleges. Sixteen-year-olds are to be offered two 

The actual blueprint document years and 17-year-olds one year. The 
makes it clear that linkages and free scheme Is intended to be voluntary for 
movement between education and the both young people and employers. 
YTS are regarded as essential.lt also Young people on the scheme will 
says that training within the scheme receive £27.30 in the first year rising to 
will need to recognize the provision by £35 in the second year.Seventecn- 
the education service for young people year-olds joining the scheme wil I come 
before they are eligible and the full and In on the lower level of allowance 
part-time educational opportunities except in cases where they are given 


allay fears expressed ty the National 
Association of Colleges In Further and 
Higher Education which pointed out 


part-time educational opportunities 
that will be available for those who 
liave left the scheme. 

Mr Atkinson made It clear too that 
the commission’s decision not to pay 
for unfilled places, which is particular- 
ly likely to endanger provision under 
Mode 1 “training workshops and com- 
munity and voluntary organisations 
schemes”, was necossary because the 
resources were not available. Unfilled 
places on Mode B Inst year cost £35 
million. . . 

He stressed that local nuthonties, 
employers and others would he ex- 


credits for previous educational or 
work achievements. 

The scheme is to be available 
through one mode.Thc first year lo 
provide brood-based training, progres- 
sing in the second yenr to more 
occupation-related training. It will 
offer a minimum of 20 wemu off-the- 
job training, the majority of which is lo 
take place in the first year. 

Hie basic grant for each filled place 
will be £160 per month, but this can be 
topped by an additional £110 per 
month lo meet specinl needs. 


Row over 
county’s 
VAT levy 

by Fd icily Jones 
Hans !•• levy value added tax reil 
selected adult cduejliren courser in 
I Jevren have led t< • cl.iiini that the Uxal 
authority is trying u» privatize educa- 
tion hy Mealili 

Devon County Council has asked 
I he ildull centres to itemize ihc crest 
and income Tor individual courses 
When crurelmcni lakes place in 
September, those sport and re- 
creational courses which can be shown 
to be making a profit will add a 15 per 
cent VAT charge in the fees. 

Mr Alan William?,. Devon’s assis- 
tant education officer {finance), said 
(he authority had nn choice but carrv 
out the exercise as the locnl VAT 
inspectors have already treated ;ill 
income as taxable ami put the onus on 
Devon to prove which courses should 
be exempt 

I he Educational Centres Associa- 
tion has become iucicasinoly con- 
cerned about VAT and adult classes 
and the dogmatic altitude being 
adopted by some inspectors. 

Mr Dominic Delunuut, the ECA 
secretary, has written to the chief 
education officer Mr Joslyn Owen 
voicing concern that Devon is one of 
flic few councils which has actually 
been prepared to go ahead and levy the 
tax. 

"It is a mailer of principle to ECA 
members. Adult education is pari of 
the responsibility of a local education 
authority under the 1944 Act to offer a 
general education curriculum," he 
said. 

I “Since no authority has the intention 
of operating a profit then no charges 
should be made on adult education 
• classes.” 

r A similar attempt to tax classes by 
i Kent County Council was halted after 

the terms of the Act and other facts 
t were pointed out and no Kent classes 
e are now subject to VAT. 
y Miss Susan Fey, an ECA executive 
il committee member, fought the case 
h with Kent and has compiled guidelines 
s. to help other adult centres fight VAT 
o charges. ' 

ie “It would appear that Devon is 
ir trying to privatize adult education and 
if that is the case then they should 
II come out and say so," she said.“lt is b 
o fact that both the Russell Report and 
i- section 41 of the Education Act say 
e adult education is an integral part of 
e the local education authority's service 
n and neither Finance or VAT Acts have 
r altered that situation. * 

Devon's education committee chair- 
e man, Councillor Mrs Margaret Ro- 


gers, who has just taken the seat 
following the heavy Tory defeat by a 
Liberal/Labour alliance, says she will 
be re-examining the issue. 

“1 do not agree with applying busi- 
ness principals to education and will 
probably be asking the education de- 
partment to look again/'She has also 
asked a retired VAT Inspector to study 
Devon's situation and to prepare a 
report. 


Warning on student numbers The sky’s the limit as joint 

No university should have fewer than llant results”. But Dr Wetsoii confes- 1^1 J 1*QT|€9.T1 O OSCI* VfttOTV OOCI1S 
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No university should have fewer than 
4,000 home students in order to be 
viable and cost-effective, says Dr J 
Steven Watson, principal of St 
Andrews University. 

Universities by definition must be 
multi-subject institutions covering a 
sufficient range of disciplines to attract 
the most talented students, he told the 
St Andrews general council. The staff 
necessary to maintain n range of 
subjects at a high level could not be 
justified without an ndequate base In 
student numbers. 

St Andrews had just under 3,600 
students which had enabled it “not just 
to survive but to produce some bril- 


liant results”. But Dr Wetson confes- 
sed he was sometimes puzzled how St 
Andrews had remained coSt-cffectlvc, 
and warned that the University Qrafils 
Committee wished Its home student 
number to fall below 3,000. 

Assuming there would be no expan- 
sion within the universities, small uni- 
versities could increase their numbers 1 
"at the expense of the larger institu- 
tions who con lose a few thousand 
students without their overall efficien- 
cy. and service suffering". 

Such a change might even lower the 
cost to the taxpayer, Dr Watson said. 
It cost £5,575 to keep a student for a 
yenr at London University, while the 
cost at St Andrews was only £3,923. 


Universities sound alarm over deficits and closures 


continued from front page 

survival - and to achieve strength in 
size and viability." 

It is also envisaged that some depart- 
ments will gain academically from 
closer associntioH'tflth others'. A whole 
host of departments which could coex- 

.... nHirllne hnVf» hnflfl 


and Italian could enioy a closer liaison 
and still function effectively. 

Imperial College, London, lias pub- 
lished its first three-year rolling plan, 
which has introduced performance 
indicators, as criteria on whether 
academic activities should start, ex-i 
pand, be maintained or stopped. 

At Cnnlhomnlnn 1 InluprcltV. the 


university was heading for a £300,000 
overspend in the current financial 
year, and was facing a ’’very critical” 
situation. _ 

At the University College of Swan- 
sea, the principal. Professor Brian 
Clarkson, quid (lie college needed to 
make savings of £500,0®) in' the “ “* 
cAcsinn. nno increase fee Income 


British nslronaincrs' eyes turned over- 
seas this week with tlie fulfilment of 
two major international projects, on 
land and in space. 

The Giotto probe, which will inter- 
cept Halley’s comet next March, was 
launched from the French space centre 
in West Africa. More formally, the 

I oinl European observatory on La 
'alma in the Canary Islands wns 
Inaugurated by King Juan Cnrlos of 
Spain. 

The La Palma site, the Obscrvatorlo 
del Roque do ios Muchuchos is the 
home of the Science and Engineering 
Research Council-operated Isaac 
Newton telescope, ana the- 4.2 metre 
William Herschel instrument due to be 
completed In 1987. Tlie site It ns been 
developed jointly by Spain, Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands 
and the Irish Republic. 

Ironically, the Royal Qrecnw;ch 
Observatory site in Sussex, which 
provides the main suppqrt for British 
observations at La Palma is currently 


i ivivdavi *»»»“■■ uiunuiMt i>i» »■**■•*■ - "rr t . , , . . t ■ — ... 

illege needed to observations at La Palma is currently ‘ |n March irqvdlltog i 

,000' in ihe : hi xt tinder review by tlie SERC, nhd may hour. The five craft 

pH uitfh nth«r MtAhl lh- 


lines the fad that La Palma, and the 
microwave telescope being built on 
Hawaii, mark the close of an ern of 
heavy capital Investment in ground- 
basoa astronomy by the council. 

Britain is also heavily involved in the 
Giotto mission, one of five probes 
converging on Halley's comet as it 
makes us once In 76 years pass through 
tlie solar system. The Giotto craft wns 
designed and built by British Aeros- 
pace for the European Space Agency, 
and carries experiments from the Uni- 
versity of Kent probing comeinry dust 
and from the Mullnrd Space Science 
Laboratory at University College, 
London, looking at Plasma. Scientists 
at Kent watched the launch on Tues- 
day on a special satellite link. 

Nine other European universities 
nnd institutes have built instruments 
for tlie craft, the first which the ESA’s 
Arlane launch vehicle has boosted 
beyond earth orbjt. If all goes well, 
Giotto will meet the core of (he comet 
1 In March (raveling at !52,0Q0 miles an 
hour. The five craft now on course for 

v f _ if _ ...» nrlimreln fwa nf fir cl 
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I by David Jobbins 

Campus trade unions in the uiiivcrsi- 

KEl-r Puh,ic scc,or ;irc aiming at 
h united response to what they see as 

. J‘ or ,flc ^ rsl , time unions from both 

scheduled !° U S,ln,n,il n,ec ting, 
Sscuisih - rJ 3 d F ,his mon, b. to 

sssmztr 

Thtre will „| so be a review „frh<- 
Higher Education; the Association of 

smssss 


li-Lhincal and Managerial Staffs- the 
Nanonal Union of Public Employees- 
he Transport and General Workers 
Union; the General Municipal Boiler- 
niakcrs’ and Allied Trades Un “? he 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and 

Unffof sfndS* " 1C Na,io " al 

■^iffasaf,asss 

have members in both universities and 
Polytechnics aid S? 
Some such as Nalgo have sem- 

th^ e | offi . c,n,s for the universities and 
the local government sector. 

siirhUI 6 V n iH. of Parllament ary action 

.0 be «nSdc^d SOne C0urse «<=•»" 

Union leaders are angry that the 
Government has effective I /stood the 


aass wusiucatici / 

jiTarafe !?, <>■" Turney 
September, Natfhc Science Correspondent 

n j’JIS f°r the extensinn ' Universities :ind companies involved 
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nltiVc ^ ducad °n and training acl n,,u ,0 gu ir.miee Ilia work w ill go 
" i es ( or fl dults, and a ri3L^' on jber the first [is c years' nnmes runs 

J 1 ’® motion regrets the *»i_ Speakers at the Alvcv review coii- 

‘ ou .th Training Sdw*?® 0 fcrcncc in Tdinhurch I’nisersity last 
years with •* hi week Mressed tb.il ail the monev svoiitd 


Computer architectures irut intelligent I 
systems He added there might he new j 
t ethnologies which should tome mt».i I 
new programme after Alvey ! 

Mr Colin Fielding, director of the i 

Mmiwlrv aif hi'fi-niv't r. i. iri It ,*vi ill- 


Pay case 
sparks 
union row 

by DiivhI Jobbins 

"f he efhstivenes-t nf leather repre- 
scnutives nn local education author- 
ities has been sevcielv undermilieil 
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Dr Les 

by council’s reaction.^w“Feh°it was 
an important issue, but we shil 

He said the motion was an attempt 
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by Felicity Jones 
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Speakers ;it the Alvcv review con- 
ference in Fdinhureh I’nneriity la«t 
week strewed th.it ail the money would 
be committed in ihc next few months, 
even though the programme has two 
nnd ;i hull years m run. 


w.^.. - ,-. e , Mirf.iced. it had hiA«uiie .ipp-iKiil llial 

and a half years m run. “in must ut tlu.se are.is civil and 

Professor brie Ash of limscrsiiy military objectives can Ik- met from 
College, London, chairman of u Suen- common technologic-", 
cc and Engineering Research ( ouncil Mr Geoffrey Panic, minister for 
committee vet up to plan life after information technology in ihe Depari- 
Alvey, said: “If nothing is dune within mcnr of Trade and Industry, said 
a few months we may face a situaiimi industry could not expect that povcin- 
where i In- re is no inure funding for incut support would necessarily con- 


u ivn i m *111 in m, niny iiili. u 

where iheie is no mme funding for 
some infoim.il ion technology projects 
for two yi-.iis." 

"■ e Alves 


by FeJlClty Jones * i ,c Ai'i-y program me was limn 

The Associntinr, chetl iu l‘«i? with L25ii million of 

thorities U in m .u MetropoKtujy governnicm monev alliaaied from die 
the existing budgets of the Mm.stry of 

Science P follmJin ° f Educad « ir Defence and the Deiiaitnienis of 

Pl'T* . r °‘l0Wing COmnlfllnli ,.n.l ln.ln.lru :m.l f-.I.I, 


incut support would necessarily con- 
tinue in its euridU form. In some 
a teas, A Ivey's pump priming function 
would he complete, and it might he 
possible to include new ones lie was 
also vniu.ciiiei] to see mote emphasis 


^ universities 


*tal. ™n£53S£ “I!. 



blorthern College receives a Aim 
grant from the DES vhkh ft 
amounted to £52,000, w£a?«S 

San d | C Sh ?, h C0,,Cgcs re “i«dk« 
Hl2?m? h,C !l met ,hc shortfall bef»M 
income and expenditure. 

estabfishS , w Cen u Oflhec0,le «« tl! ' 

W77 Was 

? ,f s affairs are vested ia t 

four 3-m com P° sed rfn 

rour immediate South Ywhfsn 

education nuthorities of SiidSdl 

Barnsley, Rotherham and Dtusofir 

Unusually, these act as mm* 

fi"S“^™ t ^ fc ‘ ,i, ‘' 

DES wants the coHeato«w 
eligible applicants for cue or 
courses from anywhere in Ihe country. . 
in principle this means that the lout 
local authorities sponsor places lor 
students from Yorkshire and Ihc sur- 
rounding urea as well as subsidizing 
students from those pans of Ihe conn- 
try where the local a u thorities refuse to 
Prov.dc discretionary grants. 

Mr Hob Fryer, Iho principal of (be 

COlInnn cnM i la 


would he complete, mid il m let it be 
piisNihlv tu include new mies Hi- was 
iiImi ciiiiceiiiei] to vev nioie L-uipliusis 

larlmpn^ 0 f e PT eSc|, latioii existing builgeis i»f die Ministry uf mi getting tin- new- tudimilogies into ermiieiit Act after he failed to declare 

foil!™,- or EaucadoB u Defence and the Deiuitiueiiis uf iiidiistiv. an interest wIhmi the eduiMliun cotn- 

i'' v,f ]g complaint! b Trade and Industry and Education and Mr I'ntlie said he Imped to sec an miticc discussed n disimte over griid- 

of rh ll w au fhoribr fc Science over five years. Another £llMJ industry working group to he set up ings m his college, tic denied the 

* n l 0rt * ien! million comes from industry, joining shortly, with representatives from the charge. 

ir£o.-°P j, 581,10 fooriari die effort to develop more intelligent SLRC side and government depart- The prosecution alleged he had been 

aential ad ult educatiao computers, and keep up with overseas ments. On the academic side. Proles- warned he might have to declare a 

_ competition in information tech- sor Ash's committee will hold a meet- pecuniary interest because he could 

m col lege receives a fin g nology. ing for researchers in the autumn and possibly become one of the lecturers 

ii the DES which this ta Professor Ash said in Edinburgh the make recommendations by the end of involved in the upgrading. But Mr 

i to *2,000, whereas nV nrogrominc had been highly successful the year. The other members of this Whitson, who took advice from Nat- 


IIA ill V. »%* n'Ufiis Klin 

Depart ini-nt nf Falucaluui ami Sci- 
ence . 

The union involved, (lie National 
Association of Teachers in l-'urilier and 
ifigher Lduciiiiun. is virtually certain 
tn appeal against the cnnviclir in. Hut if 
it cannot achieve sutisfaitory guaran- 
tees for its teacher representative 
members, the union may withdraw 
them. 

Mr Kevin Whitston, a Lecturer 1 at 
Solihull College uf Techiiulngy, was 
proscciiicd under the 1V72 Local Gov- 
ernment Act after lie failed to declare 
an iiitcu-si when the education «»tn- 
mitlce discussed n dispute over grad- 
ings at his college, lie denied the 

oli'irnn 



Sir l Met 
Swinnertun- 
liter, chair- 
man of the Uni- 
versity Grants 

Committee, 

chccksnulahook 

for a student at 
Newcastle 
University before 
Inauguralinga 
newllhrary 
system. Sir Peter 
wav in Newcastle 
tochalra 
meeting of the 
British Library’s 
advisory 
committee nu 
research and 
development. 


charge. 

'ihe prosecution alleged he had been 
warned he might have to declare a 
pecuniary interest because he could 


Factory technology centre 
backed by joint effort 

Snlford University and the University Full funding fur the centre has not 
nf Manchester Institute of Science and yet been agreed , hut il will rely in pari 
Technology ciimc together this week on support from firms Inlying into 
tu launch ii new Advanced Mnnufne- research clubs, and paying fur special- 
Hiring Technology Centre, iilanuvri at wed train ing in advanced manufacturing 
the rctpicsl or the Miu-Iiinc Toni techniques. 

Industry Research Association. A further development signalling 

The new centre, which expects to closer links between universities and 
receive hacking from the Science uml industry this week was the announce- 
Engineering Research Council and the mem ol two new initiatives under ihe 
Department of Trade and Industry, umbrella of Ihe IBM Institute, under 
will make the North-West a major which IBM UK gives equipment and 
focus for research and training in new support to selected higher education 

l^rhniniipi r 1 f farlnru niitcmnlinn If institution. 


win mane inc rNonn-wesi a majur 
focus for research and training in new 
techniques of factory automation. It msmunon. 
will beoased on the two campuses, but One of these, at Imperial College, 
will also have access to equipment London, links the college’s depart- 

from the Macclesfield-based research ment of chemical engineering with six 
association . other institutions which leach advanced 

The MT1RA is anxious to become process control. IBM have supplied 
identified with computer-controlled computer equipment and programs tor 

manufacturing systems, and will short- students to control Imperial's pilot 

ly change its name to the Advanced chemical plants. 

Manufacturing Technology Research The second new IBM scheme is 
Institute. It was one of tnc industrial based at Manchester Business School, 
research association criticized in a re- A new computer system will be used 
cent report from the Advisory Council for the school's masters in business 


university- industry collaboration. Mr Roger Needham of Cambridge Uni- reu mm tromtne Discussion anosunsc- 

Phillip Hughes, director of the soft- versity and Dr David Thomas, the quent vote. 

ware company Logica, said it was Alvey director. Natfhc negotiating secretary, Mr 

nonsense to talk of the programme The most likely candidate for an David Triesman, said the decision 

finishing, and he called for tuiitunding addition to the original Alvey list of made it difficult for teacher repre- 

of industrial research in the next research areas is the developing work sentatives to operate properly, 
phase, in contrast to the 50 per cent of on optoelectronics. This was the sub- "At the moment, wc believe teacher 
existing Government backing. ; CC l 0 f a smaller programme set up representatives should carry on de- 

Sir Robert Telford, chairman of the before Alvey. the Joint Opto-Electro- spite the fact it must be acknowledged 

Alvey steering group, said there would n ics Research Scheme, and is an area that we cannot guarantee almost any- 

clearfy be unfinished business in sever- which has begun to attract stronger thing they say will not be regarded as 

al Alvey research areas, including interest. illegal. 


lent vote. 

Natfhc negotiating secretary, Mr 
avid Triesman, said the decision 
ade il difficult for teacher repre- 
:ntativcs to operate properly. 

“At the moment , we believe teacher 
nresentaiivcs should carry on de- 


students to control Imperial's pilot 
chemical plants. 

The second new IBM scheme is 
based at Manchester Business School. 
A new computer system will be used 
for the school’s masters in business 
administration, and eventually to de- 
velop a new computer-based curricu- 
lum for futute managers. 


Colin Welland is standing in front of one of Britain's major gas pipelines. Gas 
provides getting on for sixty per cent of all the heat used in British homes - and 
the way all that energy is transported about the^ountryside is one of the reasons 
why Colin is keen on gas. Because g@s is-delf vered direct to Britain's homes 
and factories through a net^rTTofover 150,000 miles of hidden, underground 


pipes - no lorries, trains or tankers needed, and no pylons lo spoil the view. 
But the fact that it goes underground isn’t the only beauty of gas. It s also the 
cleanest of fuels to bum. Which helps to keep the air pufer. 

So it's not just gas customers who benefit. Britain benefits because people 
prefer gas. 
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college's deficit was £400,000. "TTibk 
n very generous subsidy at a time wbca 
the education authorities are hard- 
pressed to meet other commitmeiUi,' 
he said. 

The DES grant compares unfavour- 
ably with other residential eoUepi. 
Ffreroft College was given a £1615® 
grant last year towards a defidl of 

73,000 and is much smaller In stu- 
dent numbers. 

Northern College is in the process of 
drawing up its long-term academic 
plan through internal discussion m» 
preliminary talks wilh HM inspectors. j 
A DES group of visiting senW, 
academics is also scheduled to visit and > } 
discuss the proposals. 
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pjif™ ed out by the Departmem of fi gnres confirmed that rough 
th2?So ,0n ' Nor,he m Ireland m jt n «Sl T*!! d be the 111,6 n ° l thc exceptW* 
off pCr C P nt of students were bett^S sU ^f nts trom peripheral areas, 

oinf S ? resu,t °f the new svstem ol.vu . They claimed that circumstances n 
M Th„ ,nI ° effect ,flst Seprember Wh h 15^ pro^nce, with many student! 

er ?..i vas no change for lit studying from their parental hM)» 
cent, while 37.5 per cent were J*® 8 mor ® analogous to Scotland, vyhS 

fow 1 ? tban a thud of students wnnW £ as 1 retained reimbursement, than K 

tose between £1 and £15n Si]I 0 S England and Wales, 
per cent would be more ’than # Zen j Norther Ireland convener oTsW 

* **. £15 ° d L cnts Mr Ciaran McCann called foi 

h v fhl ^figures have been attacks 1 .. J c,n h;oduction of reimbursement. 
N^rtif Na t ,ona I Union of Studem!^ A oything less would be a derthc- 
to* S5F 1 Il6,and > which araued 1 5,2 o° n of dut Y on the part of Mr Nicholas 

mnoH ^ in S s bor6 out the preSctlon^f tbe under secretary of state (or 

t ? 6gb jusflee made by minis ten Northern Ireland with responsibility 

land uf ?° wai ^trodured in Pn for education. It would further consii- 

land >WaIe S and Northern Ireland B " tUle , y * another restriedon on 

The students said tliA . academic freedom as students’ choice 


connrmed mat rougn 
would be the rule not the except ■ 
students from peripheral areas. 

They claimed that circumstaacei m 
the province, with many students -. 
studying from their parental hotf«< 
was more analogous to Scotland, wnini 
has retained reimbursement, than lo 
England and Wales. 

Norther Ireland convener of, 5 ] 6 * 
dents Mr Ciaran McCann called for, 
the reintroduction of reimbursement- j 
“Anything less would be a derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of Mr Nicholas . 
Scott, the under secretary of state (or • 
Northern Ireland with responsibility 
for education. It would fiurtner consri- .■ 
tute yet another restriction bn -i 
academic freedom as students’ choice 
of Institution would be based on flnam > 


offAso 060 £1 and £50 a yeaXL ^expediency,” he sard. , 1 .; 
15 S‘L per wnt °fthc Iokk lostfrSm . Mr Scott has stressed thaflhe survey ^ 

than ^ 0 T' f ^ shDwed Ulster students were not *\ 
The NUS and 





JLd urary 
stalls over 
computer 

by Patricia Santinelli 

7 he British Library board has surnri. 
Mngly drawn hack from making a fmal 

ovfir Ih 0 nn VV,ie,1 ?‘ !r if s, »uuJtl hand 

Pnvaic company. e ° a 

• / n V^** 1 -1 *J C ht’ard decided to enter 
intodetadcd riegotin lions with Carroll ■ 
{"I 1 Prc< ! s ' * Untsh subsidiary of lire 
L*?l t,0na ' Thomson Organization 

"5»s^3fsbt2' 

rclth" . Irial T ? n ™ d disastrous 

result because much of the catalogue 

5 in unfamiliar laueunees hmh 

fiFf® nnd 'nodern, and Carrofhnn's 

i nexnr H d n ° pc i r? ,0r .* ;,re un,rBI 'ncd and 
^ 1,1 ,h ' s kind ,,f work, 
says that the trial - 
described Hungarian books 


Students drop the New Deal Coital 

yy Otivid Johhins »\J 
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by 

dnIf,hf| ,ill,M ! M ,,inn ‘*f Stolen, s is In 
drop its ambitious New U L - n | cam- 

pi'ifin. which was launched barely 18 
months ago. f 

But NUS leaders insist they have 

iinSl?m m r b !'. i ' ,y l ' n S thc ^mpaign’s 
linked aims of independence, choice 

l" 1 * j^ndards to the political agenda 
and that H is not being abandoned as a 

fislcad ihey are to return to the 
political arena and try to restore what 
president Phil Wnofas openly admits is 

eda < *? ! ° n I l a l ging crodib »hy in the 
- 21K. 1 IOfwl w «h a series of 

in ilia lives sustained by a new develop- 
ment strategy. * 

!r- r is to announce the 

outline of the new strategy to univer- 
spy and polytechnic union presidents 
Jpnng the kus summer cSnvemion 
andframing school at Warwick next 


week. 

•■Tlie 
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degrees 

science 



On the 
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aw 0rtnr, 




tions 


for 


IS 

success 


run 

Tur- 


rS:i, m “ < i e ,» n ? istnkcs hi d, c Cyrillic 

£ w 53? ^ S" 1 


one 


1 J l' 1 s, !®jJ ‘"“rJcs wrong. At this rate it 
claims 294,000 volumes would Income 

d fhe U lPrQ l,n i pf,Ssih,C ,Q rc,r «cvc. 
Ichi ?J PCS a,s ® argues that the Brit- 
ish Library would iosc the chunce of 

JwsTf SmJS,? up '° £ P mi,,ion by 

' '■ « hands over the electronic 

cataloguing to Carrollton. The only 
aS >re " 1 r «son for thc library's dec* 
55™ Zoological pursuance 
an.1 nnI^ m 4 P ° fc y on pnvatization 

S.me*^ s redl,c,,0 "" fslaffi ^ «■£ 

It will continue to fight the DroDweri 

SgassfeifS 

jne Commons what effective Par- 
liamentary initiative can be taken 

rh ® ut fbe 4 d, *sb Library argues that 
the project is very large- that clrmip 

fSaffeB 


has been the acceptance by larae 
numbe^ of people and organizations 
hi,, C prm . cl P ,es outlined in it. We 

I9S3 cS m D »f W “- S ha,chcd al * 

for 


™ «* - J SB! back 

University), Maeve Sherlock (UwXldrf 1 ?’’ D , avld An,os (Warwick 
(Nottingham UaiverS ^c^ ^L^ 1 ”^). Seaa Williamson 
Gary Law (north Htet SurA^to‘S^?S^ m University), 

Adrian (Kinsstmi i)ni u ^.i ^ 


Long (Oxford 
President); front 


mr one yea,, and™ ^ a MhS“ora"pS 

™r*^n " C “ dCmlC S,a "' j' ar « ct200 ' Conservative MPs we need 

.katEiToX S dS- S „Z h ™ d ',S r wtf. £&£ 

^sTa.egyrcvCWn^roond.he .y htSS SgJSd 


and l fH SSt T Po, y tec hnic), 
and Alan Smart (Scottish 


Phil Woolas (president! Inhn iu 1 ** ,n ! ® oran (national secretary) 

president, XaHon) 0, J ° hn Murra - V (^asurer), Andy wSStSSi 


The buck stops with the 


With the central operation. 

its communications budget is also tn 
be boosted from £10.000 to SMn 

unions and to affiliated 

JS.™? and thc dr ive in the further 
education aren continued. 


institutions are acwpj hi 04 

•^iSSSSH* 
fflaSfiasg: 

powers is now appropn^ 

attention to .strJctureaK? 
during its review visile h,» 

current validaSpSS,^ 

™Uy bolh in tenSrfSffS: 
non nine and producing d^S 

ri L, ns ■ ^ i s vital thc colleges shoiUk 
jd.le.lo appjy far 

ttion C So™” Ce8 " dcd “'“p‘ 

. Course teams sometimes enmw. 

CNAArnem'h when faced 

wkh rtL ^SR berS W S° are m fenS 

system* 6 ,? l i fc !f nl . SH >"lsb «Wi 
system, the Napier response hji 
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by Karen Gold 
otve 

He 5 imSeif is not boring. 

tow fc|f ien ?* a ‘ Carabrid|ila f Ha r r k" 

gsSftassfcsi 


— ~ — icspunse . 

e man from the ministry 


>n«l 


But this 
noticeable 


some 


SS-rtSssasS 

™lon figure prot | UMd by thc [p^ z 


A _ J V. i — -VM ocuitc. 

Plymouth BnteS?. 


pedigree also 

uouceaute gaps. One is th n 'i'"iJT“' 

SSSKS* 


Three-quarters 
iary Labour 
Chesterfield 
election 
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^mence"." !,CtpSUil '' aaK »' 

He is reticent in meetings- an HMJ 
characteristic - though he did mtaft 
Cf.SIf. a passing mention of u HMU 
mistake in a NAB board nerttsb, 
ensure It was minuted as Ihcgj&BQGo 

visc'd’^ bCCn ‘ ,rea PP raiscd •* »■ 
He is discreet about his former 
minis, enal bosses, refusing tolcfieuu 
one story about Shirley Williams’s 
unpuncluality. But the reticence of the 
Kind of man who plays bridge wiih a 
computer for recreation what there • 
arc no bridge-players about goes deep- 


by Peler Aspden 
Appeals to thc Advisory, Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Service, talks 
about talks und putting a carrier bag 
over your head to avoid swarming 
reporters could become quaint items 
of industriul relations history if an 
attempt by researchers at Brunei 
University to bring arbitration into 
(he technological age catches on. 

Mr Jimmy Algle and Mr William 
Foster, co-directors of the universi- 
ty's management decision program- 
me, have devised a computerized 
“priority decision system" (PUS) 
which tries to take all the pain out of 
industrial conflicts and emerge with 
an independent solution. 

Lenders of management and trade 
unions will not even have to meet In 
the initial s luges of si dlsuute - they 
Just feed in their views and the system 
calculate* the ln-st achievable joint 
resolutions of (lie issue sit hand. \ 
range of options then farm* the basis 
of any subsequent negotiations. 

The two researchers have been 
working for thc Inst six years on llte 
use of computer models in decision- 
making and resource allocation in 
Industry. 

**Wc started by using the system 
for management problems, but then 
got into Industrial relations by acci- 
dent," said Mr Algle. “One of the 
firms wc were dealing with used the 
system during a minor dispute to 
make Its own negotiating stance more 
coherent and clear. 

“Then we offered it to some unions 
not Involved In that dispute, who 



of the parliament 
Party went up to 
for Tony Benn's by 


in last 


PosWvely enjoy my visits 

S 2 rt*> owWiiX 52 

25JS» 1 * n 1 ever the candidate; Tor 
another I get the opportunity to test 
my own gut fcelffig of the nSR 

K^aT 1 ”" Jreal 

fo£ a “r VflSsing “ or «* least the 
Uwrl ni5 nSVVe L 8 , ono recoiv « i to the 

WJSiMSM 

across towards the door ££ o? 
town towards a., 

“People complain about nollfi 
chins breaking their pledges HI 
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i politically active and 
pursue any kind of public service 
- career,” he says. 

, “Pivc is a very proper man" -• 
Clive is Mr Clean’ 1 : the higher educi* 
non world is full of people who know 
Clive Booth and pay such tributes to 
him, and entirely MI to pin down lb 
frequent appearances of his waywari 
gnn and mischievous sense of humour. 
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that will slick against (he Govern- 
toent is not only that of a lack of 
compassion (In one sense this ha 
been seen as Mrs Thatcher's vir- 
tue), but the far more damaging 
claim of Incompetence - that a 
Government of businessmen for 
businessmen, Is simply bad atmqri' 
aging what it claims to do best. > 
The Johnson Mattfaey affair fllur-. 
frales this to perfection: the private 
bank nationalized one September 
afternoon for £1 but without anv 
clear Idea of the liabilities which 
wonld then be taken on and the 
£134 million of public money no* 
committed to the rescue add up loi 
simply unbelievable (ale of Into* - 

S etence by the Bank of England to 
itllng to supervise the banking 
sector and by Chancellor Nigel 
Lawson in foiling to supervise the 
Bonk. 

Above all, the affair exposes a 
warped set of values - the starva- 
tion of the health sendee, to* 
strangling of universities' finance - 
but largesse for the Tory Party's 
friends. Whatever the outcome at 
Brecon, It is a message that will not 
go away. 

JackStraw 


The author is Labour MP for Blatk * 
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Oxford University Vs lutes! honorary graduates leave the Sheldunlun on their way to All Souls uflcr last week's 
Kncueniu, thc annual degree pageant. Among those honoured were Signor Sandro Peril nl, President of 
Italy, and Lord Flowers, outgoing rector oflmpcrlnl College, Unidon. 


Industry fears for the basics 


were more sceptical, but then found 
Ipfuli 

the system had already been used in 


It quite hel 
the system 
about 10 disputes. 


themselves.” He said 


“One of the great problems in so 
many disputes Is that bolh sides sec 
things in black and while, and do not 
admit to any scale of degrees. Be- 
cause of their stance, It Is not possible 
to discuss any different options In 
meetings, which is where the system 
can come In.” 

Mr Algle said the recent miners' - 
dispute was a good example of how 
the PDS could have broken the 
stalemate. 

“In fact, we met NUM and NCB 
leaders secretly and they used the 
system during the last days of the 
strike. They may have regarded the 
system as a negotiating aid rather 
than a conflict resolver, but It did 
come up with the most mutually 
acceptable package,” he said. 

He said the views of several moder- 
ate and hard-line representatives of 
both sides were fed into thc system 
and given priority weighting. On the 
Issue of pit closures, for example, the 
system came up with the following 
recommendations: 

• Immediate steps - one year mora- 
torium on closures and external 
review of disputed pits by secondary 
arbitration; 

• Medium term steps - closure of 
some disputed pits on stricter safety/ 
geological/exhaustkm criteria! the 
phased two/three year closure of 
some pits; mothballing of some pits; 

• Long term steps - eventual NCB 
veto on some pit decisions. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

British industrialists arc worried that 
academic research Is heing driven too 
far toward short-term , applied goals at 
thc expense of basic work, according 
to the Harwell Laboratory of the UK 
Atomic Energy Authority. 

Harwell researchers also found that 
while many in industry were ready to 
criticize university research, few were 
doing anything to support thc kind of 
work they wanted in academe. 

“The overall impression was of organ- 
izations trying to have the maximum 
influence over programmes and priori- 
ties with the minimum of direct expendi- 
ture,” their report says. 

The Harwell study was carried out 
by the laboratory's business develop- 
ment group with the Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies, The laboratory 
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relics heavily on contract research 
from industry, and so needs to keep 
track of industrial views of research 
needs. 

The team which produced thc report 
interviewed more than 100 senior 
research and development executives 
in industry in late 1983 nnd early 1984. 
Many managers stressed they were 
interested in university research, but 
did not want colleges to turn to more 
applied work - where the academics 
had less interest and expertise. 

Some firms said they wanted to fond 
more basic research m outside labor- 
atories and did not get enough high- 
quality proposals in the areas they 
wanted. 

The report says that there is a need 
to integrate academic research into 
streams of orientated basic research 
tailored to industrial needs. Bui few 
firms were spending much money to 


help change academic priorities. 

Thc industrialists were nisei highly 
critical of the Government's tolc as a 
customer or proxy customer for re- 
search, particularly through depart- 
mental requirements boards. And they 
saw little Tole for departmental re- 
search establishments in revitalizing 
industrial research and development. 

The report concludes that there Is no 
simple way or improving relations 
between academic and industrial re- 
searchers, although the authors com- 
ment that the use of industrial liaison 
officers in universities Hbs widespread 
appeal. They stress that those inter- 
viewed wanted all researchers to play a 
role in such liaison, rather than leaving 
the “gatekeeping" role to one person 
in each institution. 

Industrial RAD into the 1990s, Balint 
Bodroghy, Paul Jervis, John Monta- 
gue, UiCAEA, Harwell. 
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Caught out by 
the press 

Not known as a conspicuous, cricket 
fan. eyebrows were iai‘.nl when Sir 
Keith Joseph was spotted simliing 
mum! the boundary at the annu.il 
DES v Education Correspondents 
fixture this week. Pcrh.ips he was 
checking the fortunes of his junior 
minister Peter Brooke, who is fund 
of using cricketing ana lories when 
discussing the future of higher educa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, Sir Keith missed 
his ull-Ui-hiief innings. - und Mr 
Brooke - caught for Tour - was left 
reflecting from personal experience 
that ‘'rolling the wicket" for raiiruiu- 
lizatum is all very well - but there's 
nothing more dangerous than n lull 
toss before you're projierly settled in. 

Comparatively 
inoffensive 

Spurred, no doubt, by prolexis 
from animal rights groups, New- 
castle University decided to take 
steps over Us “Animal House”, 
where essential animal experiments 
are carried out. Its course of ac- 
tion? To change the name of the 
Institution to the more discreet 
'comparative biology centre”. 

“We just decided It was a more 
accurate lllle,” a spokesman 
pointed out. “The previous one did 
sound a little like something out of a 
zoo." 


Union split by sanctions in delegate row 

by David Jobbins 


A bitter internal dispute may damage 
the effectiveness of the colleee lectur- 
ers’ union at this year's Trades Union 
Congress following a decision to ex- 
clude officials from its delegation. 

Officials are furious that an execu- 
tive recommendation for the National 
Association of ^ Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education’s 15-strong delega- 
tion to include at least three officials 
was overturned by the union's national 
council at the weekend. 

Now officials represented by the 
Association of Managerial, Scientific 
and Technical Staffs arc to be balloted 
on sanctions wiiich if accepted will 
have a dramatic effect on thc union’s 
ability to mount an effective presence 
at the TUC. 

Thc sanctions were drawn up at a 
meeting attended by more limn half 
the A STMS members employed by 


Natfhe, which passed a resolution 
dismissing the arguments used against 
the inclusion of officials on the delega- 
tion as "spurious” and hindrance to a 
“proper relationship". 

The main sanctions will prevent 
officials from attending thc TUC or 
from assisting the delegation. 

The instruction to be issued if the 
ballot supports the move, will include 
Natfhe general secrctaty Mr Peter 
Dawson, who is an ASTMS member. 
He was not present at the meeting. 

Agencrai secretary’s absence from 
the TUC would be a severe embarrass- 
ment to n union, while Natfhe would 
face severe difficulties in building 
support from other unions in its salar- 
ies campaign. 

ASTMS has called for an urgent 
meeting with Natfhe leaders to try to 
resolve the issue, but accepts that it is 
too late to win places on the delegation 
this year. 


Regions are to be approached for 
their support on the issue with the 
promise tnat they may be exempted 
from sanctions in exchange. Balloting 
Is due to be completed by July 19. 

Possible retaliation was-being dis- 
cussed this week by the officials, who 
belong to the Association of Sciemti- 
fic. Technical and Managerial Staffs. 

Steps Include instructing members 
not to attend the TUC to service the 
delegation, which will now consist of 
lay members and general secretory Mr 
Peter Dawson. 

In thc past officials have attended 
ihe TUC, often taking leave to do so, 
to back up delegates but have been 
hampered by not having full delegate 
status. 

There was a majority of. barely 
half-a-dozen to reject the executive 
recommendation, which was itself 
opposed by some executive members. 


Mr Peter Laister, ousted this week as 
chairman and chief executive oj 
Thorn-EMl after warnings of falling 
profits, war made an honorary fellow 
of the University of Manchester Insti- 
tute of Science and Technology last 
year. UMIST staff will recogmze that 
sinking feeling: the institute's two 
previous honorary fellows were Sir 
Freddie Laker and Sir Clive Sinclair. 


Poly hit by grey asbestos discovery 


Leicester Polytechnic has hnd to move 
IK) students nnd close pan of n 
building after the discovery of grey 
asbestos there. 

The students, on combined studies 
and public administration courses, are 
being moved to the polytechnic's state- 
ly home, Scraptoft Hall on the city s 
outskirts, so it can be removed. 

The asbestos was found in the James 
Went building, built in 1966, which 


houses not only the polytechnic’s 
humanities department but also all Its 
computing ana Information technolo- 
gy facilities. It is not exposed, but 
might become so whenever work was 
carried out on pipes or wiring in the 
building, so Leicestershire County 
Oouncll is to pay almost £500,000 to 
have it removed. 

The courses being moved to Scrap- 
toft to make way for this were intended 


to move there In 1986/87 but will now 
do so from the start of next term. 

Thc polytechnic lias negotiated spe- 
cial bus passes with the city buses In 
order ihnl students who have arranged 
city centre accommodation for next 
year can have subsidized travel be- 
tween there and Scraptoft. But staff 
and students lmvu protested that Ihe 
move will cause academic as well as 
domestic disruption. 


Second-language barrier to blacks’ career chances 

is falling 

which ESL speakers 
before bolng considered capal 
lenrning anything else", Mr 
says. 


The over-emphasis on language In 
Engllsh-as-a-sccond-lnngungo courses 
is taking away mainstream education 
and training chances from black peo- 
ple and denying them career opportu- 
nities. 

This view Is put forward in the Adult 
Literacy and Basic Skills Unit’s IatuBt 
edition of Viewpoints, the series of 
occasional papers on basic education, 
Mr Gumntn Helre, a project work- 
er on the ALBSU-sponsored Indepen- 
dent learning project at the Lancashire 


Language Training Unit, says font thc 
time has come to replace English 
second languago teaching with more 
appropriate provision which takes 
account of vocational needs. 

A survey of more than 250 trainees 



Gone for a 
Burton 

Celebrating the start of his second 
term in office. National Union of 
Students president Phil Woolas has 
acquired' a new (and sharply cut) 
dark blue suit, it joins another 
bought immediately before he was 
elected president last year, while on a 
demonstration in Manchester. The 
column of students was passing a 
branch of a well-known high street 
men's shop when Woolas spotted the 
suit In the window, took a swift right 
turn, entered the sltop and emerged 
minutes later to rejoin the demon- 
stration, new suit safely protected in 
a polythene bag. 


Inwhtable teach yourself skills from 
the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion's flat Open Tech directory of 
open learning new technology 
teaching packs. Select from hun- 
dreds, Including Wappo s Crisps: a 
statistics case study, loe putls and 
silffenora/r/irf (an optimistic one, this) 
Introduction to Closing. 


le of 
Heire 


on the project revealed that they were 
mostly young adults who had up to 15 
years' work experience in one Industry 
at an unskilled level nnd who bad a 
post-eJ?m?ntorygfasp of spoken Eng- 
lish but lacked the comprehensive 
education needed to find work. 


There is no reaspn why a wide range- 
of bnsic education subjects cannot be 
offered in nn integrated programme 
with language as one module, maybe 
tnken With English ns & first language 
students, from any early stage. 


Spoilt for choice 

The saga of the. National Advisory 
Body response to Lindop continues. 
The first draft by NAB officers was 
loo vehemently critical, said the 
study group which threw It out. Tho 
second draft, also by officers, left 
the board in such disarray It could 
only agree that both pro and anll- 
Uudop cases should be slated In the 
response. 

The final draft goes to the local 
authority members. of the NAB 
committee on Monday. It too Is by 
officers who, wearily acknowledg- 
ing that the NAB Is In two minds 
about Lindop, have written It mul- 
tiple-choice style, with alternative 
paragraphs at key points and two 
alternative conclusions -one saying 
Llndop’s recommendations should 
be adopted and the other saying 
they should hoi. 
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Where Sir 
Keith fails 
in logic 

The Secretary or State is biline his 
t T n . taU - 11 w»| "01 protect him From 


MPs fail to shake SED defence 

Scottish Correspondent afwut mo™y Um !| and I 

SmmonJ 0 Fu C b/i- C A d ^ in J ucn,ial S ED Should follow up'^a'JiSfa^eas E? Tnd * ^ntsliUTat 

si^sa ^bsbsc: 

iCwBaSsSs ra&SMSE 


' i., commons select 

anTttf ‘J” Educafton ’ Science 
Arts Just week he said that if 
™ *” er Sch00,s V°toy had an effect 
over the years then more people 
would qualify for and feel keen fn 
participate in higher education. In 
J*®™? n ,^f* r l <,n Wgher education 
he opted for the lowest possible level 
or assumed demand for higher educa- 
* ° n b / *J e end of the generous 10 
yjare he has given for the impact or 
his better schools policy to be felt. So 

^h” i^L^ e J* r ® lt ohoul better 
schools, he will not have provided the 

fijogfcaV mBCl ,he “ pectcd dc mancl. 

JXt w r 1 ^ Rhout ,hc iaf* of 

qualified teachers of science in 
schoob but fails to provide the equip- 
ment or the career prospects or the 
pay expectations in the teaching 
SSflS. ‘hat will attract° goof 
minds. They go elsewliere. So there 
arc fewer pupils studying science in 
schools to fill the places he hopes to 
create by his “switch » from arts to 
«W. The obvious result 1 of tha° 

fow^S 3 ' b ?8 reat er competition for 
fewer arts places. niogical. 

. h ‘J e . a,So toId the select committee 
that he was worried about the new 
science brain drain, |„ lJ e Gr“n 
i£ 1 f* r <1 hc “II b vital for h(gbe? 
llveb'i^nE “"Idlinle more efl-ec- 
Jvff 10 * he Improvement of the 
^rformance of the economy. H Yet in 

Advfa *»ry Board 
tor the Research Councils warned the 

mSTT' ““«» U-atTu“ w 

[Undlna have meant a 10 per cent 
J* volume of rraearch 
jSfJg during the 1980s and that It 

DrinHt 1 bC *?iP 0 S lb,e 10 PVOfecl lllgh 

priority work. Illogical. 8 

JZS J“ ln8 opportunities (o 
encourage Increasing numbers or 
students Into higher eduTatfon to 
taprove ,1 k, overall level S edlci” 
j * sw losing people who will 
educate our children fn the mw 

^ D i^S T ,osin « 

ln3..JS? J* c i ,eflt the economy and 
Industry, It is not just Illogical It la 

Th£ S 4^ t H 8hted econom, c stupidity. 

ncadeSm KWSJSfi , 

fer universities and Industry oljkif ^ 
becaure universities simptf wt 

SS. to teach stu- for 

ffiWw-SSfSUffl ]V 

will surely dry up.” This b nn« iltL 

Steto uEf. “ enl °f United char 

S^tary of Stale wants In- 
dustry to root the bill. He opts ont of ^ 
3 ^*P°nribiliiy for his Jack of logic P? rt 
uW ritaTMhMt His poUticL wb,cl 

mentshoiUd be limited. C I 

Imaps he should listen again to 
Prerident Reagan's OSTPs “Govern rv.ii- 

for rSS2?K“ n 5 rev,ng ,he cUmate Assoc 

SSt 

10 iak * Jobs ” fuII-tii 
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ment. e 

Mr James Scott, less than a year 
after his appointment, fielded ques- 
hons on the SED’s running of its 
colleges with polite dexterity. 

He gently suggested (hat the repnrt 
tiv the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, which sparked off the com- 
rnittee s interrogation, might not fully 
have appreciated the Scottish dimen- 

«£_ mp? ™ IIeges o{ education. 
When MPs became querulous, and 
began asking questions posed already, 

answer°** Courtcol,s, J r repeated his 

I . Conservative MP Mr Michael 

the* SPr/ RutIand flnd Melt °n) asked if 
the SED was concerned by the report 

SJS 1 ''ghts considerable stilus 

K '? ,he education col- 

in§n S ’ 3nd fears lhat Chc central insfj- 

tUtlOns mail «. .. “ 


~T , — »r“' v m me eaucation 

colleges by closing two, and merging 
two others, he said. “We recognize 
that even after that there is spare 
bur wc'vc been hesitant to 

!3f2S* any r fu,ure retionalization 

until the renort from ih»» m 


uicnumion irom STEAC’s prcdeces- 

tS.n lha n ,hc d,st ' nctlon between educo- 
honcollegcs and central institutions be 
blurred, said Mr Scott, but this did not 
recommend mergers but similar gov- 
emmg bodies. Again, the SED would 
make no formal move until STEAP 

nan onuiciW il. 
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accounts 

by Peter Aspden 
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F^eit ICC Slwld , ™ n ™ , ^^°^ Mr 
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sdtut?inf C ° r K? dat i on in «"l™l in- 
™S° ns ^ asked whethcr the SED 
could not do more to create space by 

re ?4 d o nn 8 Parities between courses” 
Mr Scott said there had beenhmSd 
moves to cut back on courses for 
example, the curtailing of social 
science courses at Paisley College of 
T^Hoto Br.BM overall there was no 
eviaence that central institutions 

qualified and able to benefit L j t , 
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The report states that income sal 
expenditure accounts are practtoU? 
meaningless because of the erdusoo 
or certain activities, arbitrary Imifet 
to provisions and reserves and (he use 
or reserve accounting, where raws 
are earmarked for part'cular punwa 
even though they are not mmcif 
committed: 

Land and buildings are another 
controversial area in accounting, with 
arguments over whether they should 
be regarded as assets, and whether 
depreciation should be accounled for. 

The Committee of Vice Chanallon 
und Principals recently issued a retd 
1 guidelines which tried to slandardia 
some accounting practices, but & 
accountants report says the gukbrw 
docs little more than stale the existi* 
alternatives. 

The report concludes: “While ti& 
situation persists, differences in uni- 
versity accounting practices are certain 
continue, and auditors will have* 
official backing for trying to introdofl 
changes. 

, the auditors cannot enfatt : 
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rtmong tne recomraendauc 
the post-school sector is th 
present services available up to 
of 19 should be extended to the 
21 for those with special educ 
needs. 

It adds that no “special" c 
should be designated and that a 
be made available within all 1 
education colleges. The repoi 
wants a resources allocation i 
which enables quick and ef 
support to be given to individual 
special education needs on g 
courses. 
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overseas news 


US students press for Soviet boycott 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

It hud to happen. After all the furore 
about the divestment of American 
university funds from cum panics 
which do business in South Africa, the 
right wing or campus politics has come 
swinging back with a campaign to stun 
investment in firms which trade with 
the Soviet Union. 

'I he Young Conservative Founda- 
tion Inc, a Washington-based group, is 
trying to mobilize students on HXi 
campuses to protest against invest- 
ments in such companies which, it 
claims, "are marketing for a lew 
pennies the values of the free worjd". 

'Ihe president of the foundation. 
David rinzer, denies that the cam- 
paign is a reaction to the anti -apartheid 


traditional conservative approaches, 
which are just to complain about 
everything and always react to some- 
one else’s offensive." he said. 


However, he added that the protes- 
ters were trying to destroy the Reagan 
presidency and were undoubtedly 
htrirtg organized hy the Kfill - an 
allegation which brought angry denials 
from Joshua Nessen, student coordi- 
nator for the American Com mine c on 
Africa. 

“lliat's an outrageous statemeiil 
that seems to cover up the fail that the 
United Stales is investing heavily in 
Soulh Africa," Mr Nl-sscii said. "The 
thing that lias fuelled people’s auger is 
the Reagan administration's support 
of South Africa through constructive 
engagement.” 

The whole scene is warming up 
nicely, wiih the college Republican 
national committee joining in and 


protests uml claims that il was planned 
before they ever look pl;ite. 

"It was a conscious decision on our 


part to move away from the more 

India damps 
down on 
foreigners 

from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

The Indian government has 
announced a range of restrictions on 
the appointment of foreign nationals in 
Indian universities whether on a 
permanent or temporary basis. Those 
who arc appointed will have their 
activities monitored by the universi- 
ties, which arc specifically required to 
do so. 

Should a university wish to appoint a 
foreigner on a permanent basis, it will 
first nave to seek clearance from the 
federal education ministry. In Ihe 
matter of appointing a visiting profes- 


sing its support tn any move which 
(I lake tne offensive am! divert 


attention away from protests ahnul 
innip.iim-i dealing with Snath Alraa 
Why I the left is saying .ihuiil Smith 
Africa, we're going in say about what 
ihe Soviets ate doing." said die com- 
mittee’s president. David Miner 

Wiih some ignenuiiy. Mr Finzcr has 
found .m iicrouyni for his campaign, 
calling it “Save The Oppressed Peo- 
ple" - or STOP. 

'Ihe first shot was fired in March, 
when a Rhode Island high school 
student boycotted a banquet staged hy 
the company which had sponsored her 
junior achievement award. Joan 
Me Ellery protested that Ihe company, 
Textron Inc, sold its goods to Soviet- 
bloc countries. "We have In stop 
trading the long-term security of this 
country for short-term profits," she 
said. "Right now we're giving the 
Soviets the rope to hang iis. Am! while 
they're doing that, they're also hang- 
ing their own people". 







njgfg I 
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sor, n university wnl hnvc tn let the 
ministry know ut least three months in 
advance that it proposes to take such 
an appointment. In any case, no South 
African, Israeli or Taiwanese citizen 
can be appointed “without the prior 
and specific permission of the govem-- 
ment . 

The rules apply to the organizing of 
international conferences and semi- 
nars as well. In such cases, the uni- 
versity will have to provide details on 
theme of the conference, the foreign 
academics proposed to be invited to it 
and the source of funds to finance the 
conference. Biographical data of fore- 
ign participants will have to be submit- 
ted at least 10 weeks inadvance. The 
government will hnve the right to 
refuse permission for the conference. 

Foreign scholars allowed to conduct 
research in India will not be permitted 
to do so in fields considered strategic 
or sensitive and which “may arouse 
ill-feeling and tension between 
different groups", Those parts of the 
country covered by special protective 
legislation will be completely closed 
off to them. Nor will they be allowed to 
engage in political or other “controver- 
sial" activity. Those on tourist visas 
will be forbidden to do any kind of 
research. Universities will be responsi- 
ble for enforcing the regulations and 
ensuring that foreign scholars on their 
rolls submit periodic reports on their 
activities. 

The rules come in the wake of 
mounting criticism in the country of 
the putative activities of foreign scho- 
lars said to be part of the “foreign 
hgnd” held responsible for a numberof 
Indian domestic difficulties. Recently, 
an American academic. Dr Robert 
Hardgrave, was the subject of much 
controversy over a book he had written 
on the prospects for Indian democracy 
in whicn he had, among other things, 
speculated on the likely scennrio in tne 
event of Mrs Ohandi's premature 
denth. 

The book was published during Mrs 
Ghandi’s term ofofficc and a copy had 
been submitted to the Indian Embassy 
in Washington. Nevertheless, after her 
assassination Inst October, Ihe book 
was cited ns evidence of pernicious 
interference by foreign governments 
and academics in Indian domestic 


A remarkable exhlbitio^ commemorating the tricentenary of the birth 
of the philosopher Bishop George Berkeley has been on show at one of 
the oldest universities in the Soviet Union - 77 years after Lenin first 
published a scathing attack on the “arch-empiricist" and “idealist”. 

The exhibition was held at the University or Tartu in Estonia which 
was founded In 1632 by decree after Ihe death of King Gustavus 
Adolphus I of Sweden. The university has always boasted a lively 
philosophy department and has developed a strong interest In western 
philosophy, it even possesses some of the early manuscripts of 
Immanuel Kant. The exhibition included works by Berkeley in 
German and Russian as welt as English. 

Switch to safer nuclear fuels 


Miss Mcl:ni-iy pl.im tn tjkc her J 
i\'irn|uiyn to t lie t uthf lie University uf * 

America, where vhc will he a frcshrnnn 
in September. Her indignation has 
not, however, extended to refusing i 
her award. 

Ihe foundation bus financed a group 
nf students .it Ihe University of Califor- 
nia (iist.igu .i protest rally and to stage 
:t sit-in at the uffice of a California 
uvsemhl ym an who refused ti i sign their 
petition. 

Bui these are early days. Mr Fin/e r 

acknowledges that nothing much will 
happen on the divest men I front until 
the issue gels a great deal of publicity. 
Which has not happened yet. "This 
will sensitize the public to the fact that 
there is an evil empire out there,” he 
told a conference of college Republi- 
cans last week. 

Evil empire? Perhaps Mr l inzcr 
should consult with higher authority. 
Thai phrase disappeared from Mr 
Reagan's lexicon sonic lime ago. 

Universities 
censured 
by academics 

Four colleges and universities have 
l»ecn acldcdto the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors’ censure 
list for violations of academic freedom. 
This brings the number of institutions 
now on the list to a record total of 50. 

The latest to incur the professors' 
displeasure arc Oklahoma College of 
Osteopathic Medicine and SurgcTy, I 
Southwestern Adventist College, 
Temple University and Westminster 
College of Salt Lake City. 

The biggest row has been at Temple , 
a Philadelphia university which has 
more than 30,000 graduate and under- 
graduate students spread between 
seven campuses. Temple, which is 
controlled by an independent self- 
perpetuating board of trustees, is un- 
usual in that it gets support from both 
public and private funds. Its faculty are 


Twenty-three United States universi- 
ties, which currently use weapons- 
grade uranium in their nuclear re- 
search reactors, are going to have to 
convert the devices to a less enriched 
form of the fuel. 

The Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion. after agonizing over the subject 
for the past year, has overruled a staff 
recommendation anil decided that the 
risk of theft by terrorist organizations 
is too great. 

In the meantime, the colleges will be 
required to transfer all highly enriched 
uranium not being used By on-cantpus 
research reactors to departments of 
energy facilities, which are considered 
to have better safeguards. 

Some 20 kilograms of the material is 
currently stored, unused, near uni- 


versity reactors. As little as one kilo- 
gram could form the basis of a bomb. 

“What we're trying to say is that this 
stuff is an attractive laraet and wc want 
it out of the reactors, said James K. 
Asselstinc, a member of the commis- 
sion. 

The universities concerned are wor- 
ried - not so much by the cost of 
conversion, some $12 million, which 
will probably bo met by the govern- 
ment, but by the fact lhat the reactors 
will have to be relieensed in their new 
form. 

Some universities may be granted 
exemptions to the new rule if they cau 
show (tint the use of highly enriched 
uranium is essential to their research 
programme, or if the reactor can 
accept no other kind of fuel. 


it P°‘ d substantially more than Ihe 
list ■ national average, 

vhich The university has been on the 
lavus AAUP censure fist once before, from 
lively 1956 to 1 961 . This time its offence was 

'tern to ^ re f° ur tenured professors because 
:* of financial problems . The adminlstra- 

w P 1 lion cited a clause in its collective 
:y In bargaining agreement with the AAUP 
which permitted such action on 
grounds of “retrenchment". 

The local AAUP chapter appealed 

S against the dismissals and went to 
arbitration. It lost. 

At the AAUP annual meeting in 
j kilo- Washington, which voted to put Tem- 
ramb. pie on the censure list, Michael G. 
at this Harris, associate professor of history 
c want at Ihe university, said: "Four faculty 
lies K. members were lei go - kicked out - 
mmls- without any definition of tlio terms. 

They were not given a hearing. They 
e wor- were let go from work when there was 
ost of plenty or work to do. Wc have been 
which uloodied by a bloody-minded admims- 
ovem- tratlon." _ 

factors But the university is unrepentant. Its 
knew president, Peter J. Liacouras. said 
after the censure motion: "Wc deopty 
ranted regret this nttempt by Ihe faculty 
ey cau labour union to undermine the rule of 
inched law. Apparently the AAUP believes 
search the rules of collective bargaining Hnd 
ir can labour Inw npply to everyone but 
itself." 


Scientific 

autonomy 

assured 

from Rurbara Von Ow 

MUNICH 

The autonomy of West German vcicn- 
t.e and research was reaffirmed by the 
Kohl government at the annual confer- 
ence of the Max Planck Society earlier 
this month. 

Addressing the meeting in Nurem- 
berg, federal research minister Heinz 
Riesenhuber sau! the suite's duty was 
confined to developing an autonomous 
and dynamic framework for science. 

in this respect tl was the state's main 
tusk to ensure the im.incial independ- 
ence of research, ihe minister told 
delegmrt of the prestigious society, 
which employs over I0,n0tl people in 
its research institutes. 

He xuid he hoped that "adequate” 
funds would be made avail able to the 
Mnx Pluitek Society - ihe successor to 
the Emperor Wilhelm Society found- 
ed in Berlin in PHI - in the PWfi 
budget 

'I nc share of- funds channelled into 
basic research had risen from 27 per 
cent In 1982 to 3d per cent in Lhc 
ministry's budget this year, mainly in 
ureas involving cunpcraiion with uni- 
versities. 

By inicrmilicmal stunditrds. West 
Germany was in a leading position, 
with 2.7 per cent of its gross national 
product being spent on research. But 
this was no reason to celebrate as long 
as only 8 per cent of the world's scien- 
tific staff worked in West Germany - 
compared to 45 per cent in the United 
States and 25 per cent in Japan. 

I Riesenhuber said the role of basic 
research, as done at the Max Planck 
Institute, was not directed towards 
short-term economic or technical 
objectives. 

The application of scientific findings 
worked through a natural dialogue 
between science and industry rather 
than through slate-controlled technol- 
ogy transfer, he noted. This dynamic 
e interaction was the most important 
e guarantee for ensuring the competi- 
tiveness of German technology, 
e Referring to the government's con- 
n troversial plans to increase the use of 
a “third means” al German universities, 

e the minister dismissed concern about a 
i- possible sell-out of higher education to 
e Industry. So far, he noted, less than 2 
? per cent of investment in research 
i came from private channels. 

Riesenhuber said the danger was not 
1 so much a loss of freedom for research 
> as possible delays in tbe transfer of 
scientific knowledge, particularly In 
i view of the increasingly supranational 
- role of science. Calling on scientists to 

assume their responsibilities for pro- 
f vidlng answers for the long-term de- 
f velarnnont of human society, Ihe 
- minister also appealed to .the Max 
Planck directors to do evetytliing to 
f ensure better job prospects, 
s Professor H einz Staab, the society’s 

i president, underlined that there had 
* rarely been such complete under- 
standing between science and politics 


stnnding between science and politics 
as now. . , . , 

He warned, however, that national 
research projects should not be sacri- 
ficed to West Germany’s international 
commitment. Projects such ns the US 
Strategic Defence Initiative or 
Pranced civilian “Eureka" research 
scheme should not be allowed to 
swallow medical research projects. 


Young Australians ‘need education voucher system’ 


Indian domestic 


politics. Dr Hardgrave had been com- 
missioned by the ' pS State Department 
to write 1 the' book. - *•' 1 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
After the ago of 15, young Australians 
should be given a six-year “certificate 
of entitlement", on education up- 
grade voucher to bo used at will m 
Institutions of their own choice, 
according to Dr Don Edgar, the direc- 
tor of the Australian Institute of family 
studies. 

Dr Edgar told a national forum in 
Melbourne the voucher would pro- 
duce a healthy competition for enrol- 
ments, undermine the “entrenched 
masters of boredom in our schools, 
colleges and universities" and do more 
for curriculum reform than all the 
conferences and exam reforms the 
Australian community had suffered 
from In retent yehrs.' 


He snJU young people could cash in 
their vouchors when they wished, 
“dropping out" would not doom them 
to incompetence and they could drop 
bRCk in when they needed to upgrade 
their cducnlion. 

"The lock-step, lock-out mentality 
of our education system must be 
broken and the senior end of sccon- 
dnryschooling is n good place to start," 
Dr Edgar said. 

In an address on poverty and its 
impact on children’s fife chances. Dr 
E cigar told the fonmi tltc institute had 
estimated there were more than 
750,000 children in Australia living in 
families with Incomes below the 
poverty line. 

. .There hpd been a significant- In- 
crease In recent yean in the hbmber of 


such families and this was intolerable 
in n country which failed to collect 
billions af dollars “through a leaky and 
limp-wristed taxation svstem". 

''We must stop telling horror stories 
f about children In poverty) and start 
aotnlling (lie need for a war on the 
poverty of spirit that results from being 
condemned to life on the bare mini- 
mum," Dr Edgnr snld. 

He said Australia hnd seemed to 
have forgotten, or ignored, the Import- 
ance of early childhood development. 
This whs a national disgrace because it 
condemned thousands of children to 
disadvantage from the start of life. 

Two- thirds of a child's potential 


stimulating, all made a huge difference 
to later competence. 

Yet many parents could not provide 
such things as books, toys or stimulat- 
ing play because they either did not 
Imvc the money or were unaware of 
their Importance. 

Dr Edgar said there was a need for 
parent education and for well-de- 
signed materials on parenting. "The 
whole family, indeed tltc whole com- 
munity that surrounds schools and 
universities, should be enlisted in the 
tusk olat tacking educational disadvan- 
tage." lie said. ,f it's not much use trying 
to change the child’s way of thinking 
or behaviour if family and community 
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exam is 

abolished 

from Lindsay Wright 
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from Christopher Foliett 

COPENHAGEN 
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This acackmic year, .hi per cent nmre 
Arab simlcnts cnmllcd ai the l(rt>rrw 
Univcisily in Jcnis.ilcm - taking the 
total number up to l.htu. It is still i»nly 
a small percentage of the overall 
student population of 17.0 ikj m what is 
one of Inc most prestiginus of Israel's 
seven universities. But it is a trend 
towards more integration in higher 
education which is surprising in a 
country dominated by Arab- Israeli 
conflict. 

Throughout Israel there are now 
well over 3.000 Arab students at 
university - inevitably Israeli citircns. 
man> of them Muslim and a few 
Christians. Hie majority of them, 
another thousand or so arc at Haifa 
Technicon which specializes in science 
and tcchnoloey, on the Mediterranean 
coast north ol Tcl Aviv in the heart of u 
traditional Arab area, while the rest 
form smaller groups in the other five 
universities. 

When compared with 2D years ago. 5 
per cent of the total student p< »pnl:u it m 
of 60,000 or so is a lot •• particularly 
when seen in the light of cunlinued 
segregated primary and secondary 
education where there arc schools for 
the Jews 11 ml others fur the Arabs. 

In Isniel one out of six people is 
Arab. Mirny coexist with the Jews 
since they have been born inlo the 
state and according to (he mulmrities 
accept the sysicin and its values. Bui 
all the same, being 1111 Arab student in 
Jerusalem is difficult. I : cw - either 
Arab or Jew - can forget the Six Day 
War in 1967 which brought the holy 
city under Israeli rule. All now live 
with the present conflict in the Leba- 
non colouring their feelings. 

The Arab student not only has to 
cope with prejudice and hostility from 
some of his Jewish counterparts but 
also from other Arabs living in Jeru- 
salem who have not thrown in their lot 
with Israel and still look towards 
Jordan and the other Arab countries. 

Some critics say that Israel has a 
vested interest In maintaining segrega- 
tion particularly in Jerusalem, yet tnc 
numoers of Arab students at the 
Hebrew University are increasing dra- 
matically and Us assistant dean, Shmu- 
11k Dalian, believes it is a trend which 
will continue. “In the past they’ve been 
part of a minority. Now they’re becom- 
ing part of a big minority - and this 
must be one of the reasons for their 
willingness to come to the university.” 

Ccrluiitly the university - as one of 
the oldest in Israel with its 60th 
anniversary this year - has a good 
reputation, particularly In law, educa- 
tion, Arab bterature and history of the 
Middle Bast - all popular subjects with 
Arab students. 

In addition, there 1 b now enough 
hostel accommodation for Arab stu- 
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Arab students at the 
Dai id Yillin Teachers 
Cullege in Jerusalem, 
one of Israel's must 
distinguished teacher 
(raining colleges 

dents, an important consideration in 
view of the difficulties of them finding 
somewhere to live off campus. The 
Jewish quarter is hardly likely to offer 
them a room mid neither arc the 
Aruhs. 

Such is the feeling among the Arabs 
in Jerusalem iliat even though the 
Israeli government tried in set up 
schools after the Six Day War along the 
same lines as elsewhere in the country, 
they had to ahimdun their initial initia- 
tives 12 years ago in favour of the West 
Bank curriculum albeit with a special 
input of Israeli civics and Hebrew. The 
result is teaching which leads to Tnu- 
jihi - a qualification not recognized by 
Israeli universities, only by West Bank 
and Arab institutions. 

The West Bank, under Israeli milit- 
ary rule, has six universities set up in 
the 1970s with nearly 11,000 students. 
The feeling of the 700,000 Arabs living 
in the occupied zone tends to be 
extremely political supporting various 
Arab factions such as the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, and this is 
reflected in repeated problems at the 
universities. Bit Ziet, set up as one of 
the first in 1973, now with some 2,400 
students, has had violent clashes with 
the authorities leading to temporary 
closure of the university. The Israelis 
argue that there are still no guarantees 
for the safety of Jewish or Israeli 
visitors and that some students and 
faculty membors show opea support 
for the- PLO. In the past there have 
been problems over work permits 
when some staff have refused to sign 
declarations that they will not support 
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such terrorist groups mid there is still 
censorship of hooks such as an adap- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Merchant nf 
Venice branded by the authorities as 
violently anti-semilic. 

The feelings of the West Bank have 
spilled over into the Arab population 
who live in East Jerusalem where the 
Israelis decided to give inlo pressure 
for the West Bank curriculum to be 
adopted rather than losing total con- 
trol of Arab education as more and 
more Arab children went to private 
schools. 

Elsewhere in Israel, which has a 
total of 150,000 Arab pupils, the 
schools although segregated into Jew- 
ish and Arab have a curriculum leading 
10 the Bagrut - the Israeli matricula- 
tion 

Head of the department dealing 
with Arab schools in the ministry of 
education and culture, Emanual 
Kopolovitz, explains: "The difference 
between the psychology of the Arabs 
in Yaffo (the old Arab port of Tel Aviv) 
and those in Jerusalem, is that those in 
Yaffo see themselves as fully Hedged 
citizens of Israel except they don’t 
serve in the army. But in East Jeru- 
salem they don’t know their future and 
they don't share the Israeli argument 
that Jerusalem Is not negotiable.” 

Once at even an Israeli university 
there is Inevitably some conflict be- 


tween factions nf the Arab students 
mid the authorities but in Israel there 
hns not been a serious incident for 
some time. At the Hebrew University 
recently Arab students staged a de- 
monstration against a speaker but it 
wns quelled without any real prob- 
lems. 

"We at the university can’t accept 
that the freedom of speech is damaged 
by anyone and finally the speaker was 
allowed to speak. It lakes a lot of effort 
to maintain peace and cooperation but 
in the last two years there haven't been 
any major discipline problems," says 
Shmulik DahBn, who maintains that 
such control depends on the student 
oraanizallons influencing the student 
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eight Jewish of all political inclinations 
but the overall view is liberal. 

Arab students do not, however, 
tend to mix with Jewish students as one 
19-year-old sociology student Mira 
admits: H There is prejudice against 
them. Some believe that most of the 
Arabs hale the Jews and that’s what I 
think although some of my friends say 
it’s not true. But I find anyway that 
they don't mix much." .. , 

The Van Leer Institute, a think- 
tank organization in Jerusalem, is 
currently In Ihe second year of a 
programme with 10,000 pupils In Jew- 


uged between 15 and Ik are for 
example given .1 dunce t« dive us* their 
feelings with Arabs - normally 
teachers ur university Mudents. In one 
- quite typical - cave two Arab stu- 
dents went along to a >chunl and met 
with questions such a*:‘iluw urn you 
expect equal rights if you don 'I sene in 
the army?" arm "Du you want me to sit 
and talk with a man holding a gun at 
my head?" 

Yet all the same prejudices are 
breaking down-- and not only between 
Arab anil Jew but also in the Arab 
community itself More women for 
example are going on to higher educa- 
tion. Twenty years ago it was difficult 
for llic 111 to go on to secondary schools, 
let alone complete 1 heir mutneuiution. 

In certain stricter families there is still 
the feeling that the girj loses her 
chance or n good marriage if she 
becomes too well educated but even 
such families arc happier if (heir 
daughter goes to a university with a 
religious bias such us Bar Han in Tel 
Aviv - even if it is Jewish. 

Since the Israeli government set up 
Arab schools in 1949 overall attend- 
ance has improved. There is now 
almost full attendance at primary level 
although in secondary school it tends 
to be lower in the Arab than in the 
Jewish system with about 80 per cent 
staying on up to the age of In and 60 
per cent up to matriculation. This 
compares with between 85 and 90 per 
cent in Jewish schools. 

Most of the Arabpupilstendto drop 
out when they are lJor 16andnowitis 
more boys tnan girls since they are 
seen by tneir families as able to work 
and bnng money into the home. 

All of the Arab schools in Israel, 
although having Arabic as the lan- 
guage of instruction, also have an Input 
of Hebrew nnd Israeli civics, and 
Hebrew poses few problems at uni- 
versity. It is often English - a compul- 
sory examination at the end of the tint 
year - where the Arab students have 
problems and in all there is a drop-out 
‘ rate of around one in L0. 

And in Israel - as in any other 
■ university throughout the world - it is 
* academic rather than discipline prob- 
1 lems which are the student's main 
- downfall. 


There arc growing fears In Austra- 
lia's higher education community 
that Commonwealth efforts to curb 


spending must soon affect the na- 
tion's universities and colleges. 

Higher education escaped relative- 
ly unscathed after an attack on 
expenditure by the Lnbor govern- 
ment’s so-called “razor gang". 
Attempts to reintroduce fees for 
tertiary students have failed - at lenst 
for Ihe moment - but the government 
hns declared it will halve spending 


Geoff Maslen reports on the problems facing Australian tertiary education 
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over the next two years on one of Its 
own much-vaunted projects: the Par- 
ticipation and Equity Programme. 

And If the PEP, rated by the prime 
minister himself as the cornerstone of 
Labor's youth and education policy, 
can be sacrificed, nothing else can be 
considered safe. 

Technical and further education, 
the third ai m of post-school educa- 
tion, has been hit already. Not only 
will It be affected by the cuts to the 
participation and equity scheme, but 
It will also have Aiis$I2 million 
lopped off its capital works pro- 
gramme. 

Now, to the unease and uncertain- 
ty about Arture finances In higher 
education circles, must be added 
questions concerning the operation of 
the Tertiary Education Commission 
and Its relationships with the states 
and tertiary Institutions, The TEC Is 
the body which coordinates advice 
for the government and which re- 
commends how toe Conunomrealth’s 
annual allocation of Aus$2.4 billion a 
year should be spent. 

The chairman of the commission, 
Mr Hugh Hudson, produced a report 
to the government that Is bilingiy 
critical of Ihe way the TEC works, 
the cost of administering the higher 
education system, and, particularly, 


the lack of cooperation between In- 
stitutions. 

Mr Hudson, a former Labor 
minister for education In South Au- 
stralia, and chairman of the commis- 
sion for only the past year, calls for 
some sweeping changes to make the 
commission more efficient, create 
some new Institutions and give the 
TEC some legislative muscle so that 
Ihe three- tertiary sectors will be 
obliged to be more cooperative with 
each other. 

On Ihe latter point, Mr Hudson 
writesi “1 am in no doubt that far too 
Uttle has bees done, both at Common- 
wealth and state level, to foster 
inter-sectoral cooperation and coor- 
dination. Too little attention has been 
paid to the needs of students, espe- 
cially those from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, and too much atten- 
tion has been paid to the interests of 
Institutions." 

Why, asks Mr Hudson, should 
students who undertake a course In 
one Institution or sector, receive so 
little credit If they wish to transfer to 
another? Why has there been so Uttle 
contact between sectors, especially 
institutions located In the same 
areas? Why have many institutions 
been so uninterested in developing 
closer links with their local schools? 

To make a start on inducing coop- 
eration, the commission has sug- 
gested setting up institutes of tertiary 
education In the outer metropolitan 
areas. These would not be new 
institutions, but agencies whore Job 
would Ire to foster cooperation, help 
with transfer courses, two-tier 
courses and course credits, nnd help 


establish new campuses or study 
centres in suburbs which nre now 
grossly under-provided wllh facili- 
ties. 

In his report, Mr Hudson high- 
lights just how big, costly and com- 
plex Australia’s tertiary education 
system has become. Involving one In 
15 Australians, cither as academics, 
workers or students, and some 300 
institutions, It Is variously adminis- 
tered by four federal bodies, and a 
dozen or more stale and territory 
authorities, at on all-up cost of 
around Aus$3,000 million a year. 

The present complex apd cumber- 
some adminlstrtkui Is a quagmire of 
authorities and consultations, Mr 
Hudson says, and he argues that 
without changes the government’s 
aim of Increasing the participation of 
disadvantaged groups in uulversltics 
and colleges will be difficult to 
achieve. 

Among the Institutions, there is n 
clear, hierarchical lino: from Ihe big 
city universities, with their hallowed 
halts and aloof academics, through 
the 45 colleges of advanced education 
to a rag-lag cluster of technical and 
hirlher education centres. 

There is an air or permanence 
about ihls structure and distinct lines 
of demarcation between llic three 
sectors. Universities sec themselves 
as centres of excellence with a com- 
mitment to research and leaching - 
hi that order, 

The advanced education colleges, 
although often Irritated by the reluct- 
ance of government to sponsor re- 
search by their stoff, arc geared to 
producing practising professionals - 


the engineers, chemists, computer 
experts and nrtlsnns for the business 
and industrial worlds. 

Technical and further education, 
meantime, caters to easily the largest 
group of post-school students and 

[ irovides a diversity of courses, most- 
y centred on vocational education. 

Yet the rigidity of the boundaries 
and the time-worn appearance of the 
structures arc misleading. It Is less 
Hum 10 years since the present 
administrative arrangements for uni- 
versities and colleges of advanced 
education wore created and only in 
1977 that technical and fiirlhcr 
education was accepted ns an Integral 
pnrt of post-school education. 

Since 1975, when the Idea was first 
mooted of a tertiary education com- 
mission to coordinate the Common- 
wealth’s Involvement in higher 
education, there have been Tour 
different governments In Canberra 
and each one has fiddled with (ho 
commission or with the administra- 
tion of tertiary education. 

The result hns been a distortion of 
Iho linos of communication, through 
the creating of a maze or coordinating 
authorities nud interest groups. To 
develop its advice on spending for the 
government, (he TEC must lake note 
of comments from Its three councils- 
statutory bodies in their own right set 
up to ire responsible for the three 
higher and feirthcr education sectors, 
as well as from at least eight state and 
territory authorities, plus the institu- 
tions which might make direct con- 
tnct. 

Tho outcome of Ihe TEC's deli- 
berations Is a collection of volumi- 


nous reports which the last time 
round amounted to 1,000 pages. This 
was too much to read In too short a 
time and proved counterproductive, 
according to the commission chair- 
man. Moreover, the present struc- 
ture inclines the interest groups to go 
in for ambitious claims, seeking far 
more money than could realistically 
be supplied - 

In the TEC’s last report, for 
example, the three councils called for 
a 16 per cent increase In spending on 
higher education in 19R5> a AusfJSS 
million boost. The commission 
pruned this back lo a 7 per cent or 
Aus$l58 million rise. In the event, 
the government came up wllh a 2.9 

E ter cent extra - AusS65 million and 
ess than a fifth of wliat the councils 
had said was necessary but still a 
bigger increase than any other since 
the TEC wns formed. 

Mr Hudson wants to reduce or 
eliminate this sort of situation by 
incorporating Ihe councils into the 
commission as advisory groups only 
and without them going inlo detailed 
financial suggesting. He says the 
Commonwealth should require a 
single statement from each slate 
llslmg Its spending priorities and 
covering all three sectors. 

These moves, Mr Hudson hopes, 
would reduce the inordinate amount 
of consultation and duplication 
which occurs now and would also cut 
back nu the AusIJO million or more 
which is spent each year disbursing 
money anu advice. 

Senator Ryan, the federal minister 
for education, is shortly to lake the 
Hudson report and Its rccoramcndrr- 
lions to cabinet. No doubt any Ideas 
which could lead to tho government 
saving money will be warmly wel- 
comed. 
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Outsider between 
two worlds 

Just a year after Richard Nixun was elecied fu his first president i.il 
term with an apparently unswerving commitment u» end the war in 
Vietnam, a young American law professor from Yale left his native 
country lo lake up the chair of jurisprudence at Oxford University. 
Not surprisingly, Ronald Dworkin’s appointment caused something 
of a stir around college common rooms. A snappy dress-sense, a 
deceptively and disarmingly easy-going conversational style anti a 
frank nailing of colours to the mast marked him immediately as an 
outsider. 

Not only would he talk in lectures about Vietnam, a problem which 
was dearly not going to just go away, but lie was quite happy to let 
people know what he fell about ^ __ „ „ 

it. He was, in many senses, t'.:. ,S^fel -mr 


difficult In reconcile the lofty fe'K j ® 

theory of the lecture hall with the 1 "s 

killings at Kent Stale, black 

power salutes and, above all, the TfrUlSiltlcintiC 
era/.y Asian war. 

Those nudia images are m»w Ills- ^ l"cl IIS 0 1 cl fit* 

lory, and academic life has moved on, * . . 

hut Dwurkin relains much of his PctCi" ASIXlCn 
charisma aiul »p| will, especially - aiu! . . 

significantly - nimma iindcrgradualcs. fa 1 K ^ tO KOtl51 1(1 
Taking the theory uNiiw us fiis starling L£llJva IU 1\U1UUU 

point, he takes pride in his ability to DwOrklH 
shed light on every type of social, i/wutiviii, 
political and economic problem which nrrvfpQ^nt* 
is thrown at him in his open-ended and pi kJICoatJl 

P Joined by y colleagues such as Derek of jurisprudence 

Parfit and Amurtya Sen, from the . nv^AV/^ 
fields of philosophy nnd economics d l UAlUlU 
respectively, his discussion groups 

have an engagement to the outside rights, equality, reverse discrimina 
world which is still found all loo rarely - arc those of a classic liberal , nda| 
in Oxford. Opportunities for cracking for the modem age. They also hap 
a joke are seldom shirked; once, to be extremely unfashionable at 
driving him to the logicul extremes of moment in lime, 
an argument to which he was reluctant "All through my career, libera 
to be dragged, Parfit triumphantly bus been very much on the defer 
proclaimeatnat Dworkin was well and and in decline. Back home 1 

truly Ibw. A moment's pause, a flash of regarded as too right-wing, while 
the broad, lop-sided grin: “Is that a some people think I am part o| 


at Oxford 


typo of sandwich?" 

He is far from the hnpless Yank at 
Oxford implied by such anecdotes, 
however. His 16 years in Britain are a 
testament to his affection for the 
country, nnd especially its academic 
way of life. 

,r I didn't apply for the job at Oxford , 
and when it was offered I only in- 
tended to stay for a couple of years. I 
wanted to make that perfectly dear 
when 1 accepted the offer, and was 
expecting to get into some heavy 
negotiations, but the first thing I learnt 
about Oxford whs that there was 


spent the spring in the US>A so i nave 
never really felt like an expat.” 

Dworkin continues to hold a profes- 
sorship in law at New York University, 
and writes prodigiously for American 
publications. He clearly feels more 
comfortable speculating on the rale of 
academic law In American sodety, 
where there Is a much stronger connec- 
tion with politics, and misses the odd 
snippet of Supreme Court gossip 
"which every American lawyer nas in 
his blood”. 

But it is the “special style of 
ncademic life” in Britain, the effortless 
mixing of social and intellectual life, 
which attracts Dworkin and keeps him 
here for most of the year. “In the USA, 
things arc much more compartmental- 
ized, and somehow the rest of life Is cut 
off from the academic world. I was 
struck by how students in Oxford were 
much more disengnecd nnd detached 
in the lecture room, out once outside, 
were happier to talk about issues.” 

He acknowledges that his arrival in 
Britain, and his potentially unsettling 
style, was more enslly accommodated 
by the number of American students 


of thought, after all. There is nothing 
like a Knwls of the new right, no 
developed and substantive argu- 
ments. * 

He warms to his theme. “If there 
was a good, solid line of argument, 
supported by science, which refuted 
llbcnii ideas, I would be very worried, 
because I would think perhaps they 
were right.” Rut there isn't and lie 
remnins confident of his scorned mid- 



hcre. 'They were certainty iiirneo on 
by academic life in general during the 
Vietnam era, and wanted what they 
were doing to be more connected. In 
retrospect, my arrival might have been 
much more of a contrast it they had not 
provided such a ready audience, ft 


Ronald Dworkin: far from the hapless Yank 


utopian one, with its study nf the 
Anglo- American legal system ami how 
ii tail help achieve soeiully desirable 
ends. Any simleni puzzled nr frus- 
trated by (he yawning divide between 
practical problems ami philosophical 


shows the importance of the interna- 
tional side of Oxford, which makes it a 
real luxury to teach here.” 

A luxury, nevertheless, which he 
feels is threatened by the present 
Government's policies, which ne finds 
inhumane and divisive. Dworkin has 
never made any great secret of his 
dislike of the Thatcher/Reagan axis 
(on election day in 1979, he was proud 
to wear a red rosette at a postgraduate 
seminar), and indeed the concepts 
championed in most of his work - 


rights, equality, reverse discrimination ne 
-arc those of a classic liberal, adapted hti 
for the modern age. They also happen th 
to be extremely uufushionable at this ha 
moment in lime. Bi 

"All through my career, liberalism di 
has been very much on the defensive 11 
and in decline. Back home I am tli 
regarded as too right-wing, while here rc 
some people think I am part of the sc 
“lunatic left”, which suits me fine, but 1 n| 
havc never felt intellectually out of Pj 
step. 1 feel that the people who ol 
espouse the traditional themes of the w 
right, who promote stability, tradition, si 

economic efficiency, are not very com- d: 

fortable making philosophical argu- p 
meats, -precisely because those argu- 
ments are weak.” He doesn’t name any o: 

well-known columnists currently writ- k 
ing for national newspapers, but his hi 
targets are obvious. ?r 

•T think it is very tempting to ic 
captivate your audience by saying w 
things which are shocking and arrest- gi 
Inn Vuir if vnii siicrnmh to that you end bi 


Dworkin’s writing has a rigour and 
forccfulncss which docs not hesitate to 
draw awkward conclusions. 

In his latest collection of essays. A 
Mailer of Principle , a chapter on dvU 
disobedience spells out why demon- 
strators nt Grcenham Common arc not 
justified in using that concept as a 
defence for their actions. The argu- 
ment is, as ever, meticulously de- 
veloped, drawing distinctions between 
integrity, justice and policy-based dis- 
obedience, lending to a tlnnl analysis 
one might not expect from him. 

More sisnificnntly, he is prepared to • 
defend it. He is weft aware that, In the 
hent of the tension generated by the 
nuclear discussion, liberals can gel 
stamped on. “If somebody stiid to mo, 

I am not interested in pedantic argu- 
ments, I must do tills because It is right, 

I would say go ahead, as long as you 
realized that when somoonc else puts 
you in Jail, you have nothing left to 
say.” 

Dworkin’s first book, Taking Rights 
Seriously, drew IteRviiy from Amer- 
ican life in Its attempt lo pin down a 
rights-based concept of equality, 
embracing individual conscience, 
opposing the crude maximization of 
social wealth, and taking a long, hard 
look at utilitarianism and its many 
limitations. His approach is far from n 


theory found the bonk refreshingly 
umbiiiiHis. DwurLin's predecessor at 
Oxford, Herbert I lari , helped lo 
establish modern jurisprudence, hut 
could surely not have imagined it taken 
into such diverse fields. 

Allhough spurred by events in his 
homeland, many of the topics discus- 
sed by Dworkin havc suddenly been 
finding corners in the from pages of 
newspapers in this country. "Theory 
has always played a prominent purl in 
the US, less so in Britain because it 
hasn’t been in the national character. 
But recently, there has been more 
discussion of principle . and that is what 
1 havc always been seeking lo push into 
the debate.” He cites the Williams 
report on obscenity and film cen- 
sorship, surrogate motherhood, the 
nuclear debate and the increasingly 
prominent role of the European court 
of human rights asexamples of change, 
which have suddenly forced more 
subtle and demanding standards of 
discussion, all too rarely matched by 
pundits and politicians. 

The Issue of reverse discrimination, 
or minority quotas, is one which has 
senreeiy taken off In this country, 
however, compared to the raging con- 
troversies it has sparked off in Amer- 
ica. Civil rights legislation fo the 1960s 
was all very well, and easy for the 
guilt-ridden middle classes to swallow, 
but affirmative action was a very 
different pill. Dworkin's most incisive 
writing has been reserved for this field, 
particularly in his discussion of the 
Bakke case, in which a while student 
took a medical school to court because 
he had been refused admission with a 
higher mark than a black student who 
was given a quota place . The Supreme 
Court has yet to settle the issue 
conclusively, preferring to rest on a 
series of uneasy compromises, but 
Dworkin, in his strong support for 
affirmative action programmes, shows 
how far advanced the discussion of 
such topics is in his homeland. 

We still, it seems, have a long way to 
go. “The nature of American society is 
much more politically complex, even 
messy. It is much more difficult to 
bring about widespread change in n 
short space of time. There is nothing, 
for example, which the Government ; 
could do to universities as has hpp- ! 
pened in this country. Something like 
the present Green Paper, which smells 
of philistinism, just wouldn’t have 
been accepted in the US. Americans 
seem lo have accepted the Importance 
of universities in their lives in a way 
which hasn't happened here." 

He laments the nbsence of a con- 
certed campaign in Britain to resist the 
present attack on the academic world. 
’’Where are the heads of universities 
saying 'tills Is an outrage, It can’t 
happen*? There is such an overwhelm- 
ing sense or frustration and morose- 
ness in universities, the feeling that no 
one is looking after intellectual life. 
For academic life to flourish in a 
creative way, society needs to send a 
message back saying that it Is valued. 
At the moment, people feel aban- 
doned, and there is a lot of talk about 
moving to another country, which is 


nf community. ih;it people were being 
looked after, in contrast lo the feeling 
ut home of being surrounded hy people 
whose lives were so grim. Thai reeling 
of family has now been so strained hy 
the 'on your hike' ideology , nnd people 
generally are so much more conscious 
of equality, that anything could hap- 
pen. It all comes down to whether the 
traditional British makc-HD- waves alti- 
tude will he superseded by the very 
real sense of outrage which is increas- 
ing all the time. Which will prove 
stronger?” 

He lets the question hang for a 
moment. Curiously, he doesn't sound 
at all pessimistic, giving the impression 
that he has the answer broadly worked 
out. Dworkin is one of the few 
academics who make their work sound 


exciting, urgent and essential, giving 
the feefing that the world as we know it 
would fall apart without carefully 
assembled liberal arguments and scho- 
larly debate. But his generally cheerful 
mood belies the frustration he must 
feel, knowing that the very gap he 


seeks to fill, between philosophy and 
political life, ironically thwarts him. 
Ilius lie remnins dismissive, even con- 
temptuous, of right-wing "thinkers", 
while always nc know] edging the havoc 
wreaked by their followers. 

Though he docs not say su explicitly, 
he is clearly more worried about 
Britain than his homeland, and it is not 
easy to predict how long the “lovely 
springs" will retain their attraction. 
Rumours have long been rife of a 
judicial appointment back home, but, 
as he swiftly points out, that would 
have to wait tor a change in nd ministra- 
tion. In the meantime, he keeps his 
aspirations to himself. "It might be 
belter for me to find another job, but I 
could never sever iny intellectual con- 
nections with England, because 1 feel 
so English.’' The lop-sided grin re- 
turns. “There is a real question in this 
country of which direction the intellec- 
tual style of politics will take over the 
next few years - the future is up for 
grabs.” Somehow, one feels he will be 
with us fora little while longer after all. 
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resources ure limited. When 1 first 
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The Hcv»t l.m I'.uslry h.is. proven 
something of .hi cnigni.i fur nh'mcrs 
of wc't Liiropc.inpolitiis. In a Mlrona- 
h«ic w'iuhi age. the :ippr;il of this 
bulky. Mri<(cril figure, declaiming a 
rhetoric drawn as much from the I oh 
as the 2tith century has hern hard to 
comprehend. His' behaviour often 
appears outlandish, his political vk-as 
arcane, and many wiirim Northern 
Ireland as well probably as most 
without, have fallen haik upon a 
conception of the man and the support 
he hasdraAii as irrational, an aspect of 
the chronic pathology uf Ulster 
society. 

Commentators cast about for a way 
to conccptuali/c this irrationality. The 
more unsophisticated call upon a no- 
tion of “tribalism", of dark archaic 
animosities deriving from the persist- 
ing fears and anxieties of warring 
ethnic groups. A mure sophisticated 
gloss represents the divisions upon 
which I'.uslcyisin draws f. .r its strength 
as a dispute between two ‘’nations", 
two national identities whose aspira- 
tions tire incompatible, resting upon 
primordial attachments and senti- 
ments. Within tin sc irrutinn.ilisl inter- 
pretations. Paisley can himself be 
Construed as an irialioiial leader, a 
“el i >11 isiiiaiie" figure whose bond with 
his followeis is not based upon rational 
calc id .it ion or pragmatic, instrumental 
considerations so Hindi as niysieiimis 
psychic connections with li.insccndeiil 
foiccs or the spirit ol a people only to 
he understood through the psyclmily- 
itfimics of paranoia. 

Hut the transportation to so alien a 
context of terms like "tribalism” will 
only prove or assistance to those who 
prefer not to he exercised too deeply 
about the realities of contemporary 
Ireland. And the “two nations’ 1 theory 
succeeds only in being an obvious 
half-truth. The identification of them- 
selves as constituting nn Irish nation 
must be readily conceded for the 
Catholic population, and the failure 
fully to achieve the aspiration of 
national unity can scarcely be denied 
as the source of the, at best, ever only 
partial legitimacy accorded the north- 
ern state by many of its Catholic 
citizens. At worst it has been responsi- 
ble for the continuing total rejection of 
any legitimacy for that state by a small, 
but variable, proportion of them. 

Of the Protestant population 
nationality is less readily predicated. 
The identification of themselves as 
British figures prominently in the pub- 
lic rhetoric of Protestant politicians, 
yet it has always been a conditional 
allegiance. Ulster Protestants ore Brit- 
ish to the extent that Britain supports 
their separation from the Republic of 
Irelnnd. When - no matter that it 
might In the long term and no 
matter how complex the constitutional 
safeguards - Britain and its govern- 
ments seem to concede anything to the 
idea that the troubles of Ulster might 
be resolved by the unification of 
Ireland, then the identification of 
Northern Ireland’s Loyalists as British 
is inevitably subordinated to their 
Identification as Ulster Protestant. 

No one could seriously deny that the 
uneven economic and industrial de- 
velopment of Ireland supported and 
enhanced a sense of difference be- 
tween north and south, nor that the 
operation of the Northern Ireland 
state during its first SO years entailed 
systematic discrimination in many 
areas of life, including jobs and hous- 
ing. Nor could it be denied that the 
advantages ext 

tant working cl — __ e 

often were - enhanced their identifica- 
tion with b sectarian state and encour- 
aged a continuing divergence of in- 
terest from their potentiaP’class nines’* 
among the Catholic population. 

Yet it is hard to sec this as an 
adequate explunntion of the unity in 
diversity that constitutes the Protes- 
tant position in relation to their Catho- 
lic neighbours, the more so ns relative 
economic advantage for the Protestant 
working class has oeen eroded by the 
welfare state; the development of 
formal - and thus inevitably limited - 
constraints upon overt discrimination 
through Civil Service rules, Ihe scru- 


Defender 
of a 
faith 


Steve Bruce and Roy Wallis 
examine the Ulster Loyalist 
community and its 
support for Ian Paisley 


Kperienced by the Protes- 
class - slight though they 


'I he first step to umlcrsiiiiuhrig the 
political behaviour of the Protestant 
population of Northern Ireland is to 
see them most importantly as ail filmic 
fftiitip. 'Ihis means that (lister l'rolcs 
t. nits by and larpe nv themselves us the 

iiillrotiii' of all tii-.li H it :il experience 
-tiul the i mhuriiiiKitt '<1 a ciiltliu* ol .i 
disliiKlive kind, with its own ti.uli- 
turns, values, symbols .mil life-style, 
the lie liters of which lire entitled to 
exercise rights anil privileges, and to 
receive differential rewards, to which 
non-hearers are not entitled. These 
rights and privileges most particularly 
involve the right to see their values anu 
cultural symbols displayed in the op- 
eration of the state; the privilege of 
displaying their cultural superiority 
through Orange marches; for their 
symbols and traditions generally to 
have n priority - if not a monopoly - in 
public display; and for bearers of this 
culture to have priority of access to 
employment ana rewards distributed 
by and within the stntc. The Troubles 
in Northern Irclund involve a cultural 
conflict - with all its social and political 
ramifications - between a nationality 
on the one hand and an ethnic group 
on the other. 

That the Loyalist community is an 
ethnic group and not a nation has 
important consequences. Us attach- 
ment to the symbols of religion despite 
a relatively lower participation in reli- 
gious Institutions and activities than 
its Catholic counterpart is otherwise 
a considerable puzzle. "Why- after all- 
docs Paisley’s religious rhetoric and 
style succeed among a population 
which has slid ever closer over the 
years toward the north European Pro- 
testant norm of religious indifference? 
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tiny of the Fair Employment Agency, 
ana so on; and an economic recession 
which has inevitably forced large qtinn- 
titios of botlt sides on to the dole. A. 
Protestant unemployment rate that Is 
in many parts of ine province only 
marginally lower than that of Catho- 
lics, scarcely seems adequate as a 
reason for the continuing implacable 
political antagonism between the two 
groups. , : . 

In short, irrational attachment to 
national identity, or to class advantage 
bolstered by religious identity ^wmnot 
do as adt * 

testant po 
the 



Nationalism and 
Catholicism 
are inseparable 

Let us first examine the Catholic Irish 
situation. Among Catholics, national 
identity has become so secure, so 
taken-for-granted that it can to some 
degree be separated from its religious 
base. Nationalism and Catholicism arc 
separable. The militant Republican 
can conceive himself as Irish even 
though indifferent - even hostile to - 
the pronouncements and practices of 
the Catholic church. While Catholic- 
ism figures large in the culture of Irish 
nationalism, that national idontity - 
once secure - can afford to dispense 
with its religious grounding. The con- 
temporary Republican movement, as 
represented by the Provisional IRA 
and INLA, is highly secularized. It Is 
an irony of Ulster that while overt 
commitment to religion Is wenker 
among Protestants, their ideological 
position is much less rcndlly secular- 
ised. No identity beyond one founded 
in evangelical Protestantism is secure. 

As has already been argued, an 
identity as “British" is threatened 
fundamentally by the attitudes and 
actions of Britain. The Protestant 
population of Northern Ireland is well 
aware that the British public are 
largely indifferent to their troubles, 
sometimes contemptuous of their poli- 
tical endenvours to preserve them- 
selves, and often uncomprehending of 
their attitudes and culture. Moreover, 
they well appreciate the desire of the 
British to avoid further ravages of Irish 
politics upon their own public life. 

While forced to rely upon British 
support, they know well enough that at 
the end of tho day, a substantial 
proportion of the British do not want 
them, at least not at this continuing 
high level 0fcast.JB.9j 
viable identity when 
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(hem out to the Irish Republic, ns it has 
offered to do in the past. 

What other alternatives are avail- 
ablc'.’Thc Ulster Defence Association, 
a Loyalist paramilitary grouping, has 
pursued another line: drawing its sup- 
port predominantly from the working 
class, the UDA has been seduced 
somewhat towards socialism. It has 
also sought among mythological con- 
ceptions of the Planter population as 
the return of an Irish culture earlier 
than the Gaelic, an alternative to 
evangelical Protestantism as a viable 
basis for the Loyalist identity. But to 
the degree that the UDA had drifted 
towards socialism, so its political im- 
portance has diminished, tor socialism 
is a prominent element of major 
sections of the Republican movement . 

Thus, (he more the UDA commits 
itself to socialism as an ideological 
base, the more it threatens to erode 
precisely what differentiates Loyalists 
from militant Irish nationalism, threa- 
tening. therefore, the very distinctive- 
ness ot the Prolestant status group. If 
that distinctiveness were to diminish 
there would exist no legitimate basis 
for a claim to superiority, nor even a 
basis for a claim to legitimate separa- 
tion. The socialist alternative as a oasis 
for Identity threatens the very exist- 
ence of the Protestant community. 

Ulster Protestant identity was also 
threatened by the other major shift 
away from evangelical Protestantism 
which, indeed, in considerable mea- 
sure precipitated the present Troubles . 
This took the form of the policies and 
practice of Captain Terence O’Neill, 
'rime Minister of Northern Ireland 


RL 

during the middle and late 1960s. 
O’Neill strove to mako tentative links 
with the Irish Republic and to improve 
relations with, and the lot of, Northern 
Catholics. Both the degree to which 
O’Nelllism marked a break with pre- 
vailing traditions of sectarianism in the 
Northern Ireland government, and the 
forces motivating such a departure 
are matters of dispute. What is crucial, 
however, is the fact that whatever the 
“reality’’ of the matter, some sections 
of the Protestant community saw 
O'Neill as implementing a number of 
breaks with tradition. 

Moreover, on his own account at 
least, O’Neill saw himself us breaking 
with tradition, and the form of that 
departure was a shift away from the 
blatant sectarianism of the state and a 
politics predicated upon Intransigent 
defence of the Interests and symbolic 
superiority of the Loyalist community, 
towards a politics predicated on more 
democratic, rationalistic principles. 

For O'Neill and those who sup- 
ported him most persistently, nothing 
much would be lost by such a change. 
They were among the more cosmopoli- 
tan of Ulster society. O'Neill had lived 
a long time In England and had been 
educated there. O'NeiUism drew much 
support from the less provincial sectors 
of the Ulster middle-class, many of 
whom could see the advantages of n 
: away front traditional dlstluctive- 
i, to draw in further multi-national 


ecu no my. Their local identity had 
already been eroded, so they had 
nothing much to lose. They over- 
looked those for witom their local 
identity was virtually all they hnd to 
lose. O'NeiUism, by different means to 
the UDA's socialism, offered an 
identity (hat abandoned all that was 
distinctive about the Loyalist com- 
munity and thus threatened to erode 
and attenuate all that separated that 
community from assimilation into a 
united Ireland in the long term, and in 
the meantime, abandoned any claims 
that they might have to cultural super- 
iority and status privileges over North- 
ern Catholics. „ . 

These undoubtedly Involved mater- 
ial advantages of occupation or resi- 
dence, but most importantly they in- 
volved a sense of inherent superiority, 
the symbolic benefits of seeing them- 
selves as better, even if economically 
little or no better-off. Both O'Neillite 
cosmopolitanism and UDA socialism 
threatened the only claim they posses- 
sed to a distinctive identity and thus to 
a cultural dominance which provides 
gratifications oven in the face of class 
division and economic undeiprivfiegc. 

Socialism has never 

struck deep 

roots a mong Loyalists 

Thus, while alternative Identities 
may be offered to Ulster Protestants, it 
is unlikely these will have any broad 
appeal under present circumstances. 
Socialism has never struck deep roots 
ambng the Loyalist working class, 
although it has sometimes found sup- 
port as a vehicle of protest against the 
“fur cont brignde , of middle-class 
businessmen and politicians, and their 
indifference to the welfare of the 
Protestant proletariat. 

Tito appeal of tho cosmopolitan 
identity of the liberal Protestant 
bourgeoisie is limited to an educated 
section of the middle class with extra- 

K inclal contacts or aspirations of a 
inevitably limited given the pre- 
vailing economic circumstances and 
levels of social and geographical 
mobility. 

The implication of this is, therefore, 
that while In an atmosphere of relative 
security, where Protestant dominance 
is little challenged. Loyalists may ex- 
periment with deviations from their 
historic identity, any challenge or 
threat seen to be emanating from the 


public to unify Ireland , and the promin- 
ence of the Catholic Church in tnc social 
and political life of the Republic. This 
greater liberalism threatened the sub- 
mersion uf the Protestant claim to 
dominance in the North, and the atte- 
nuation of their culture in favour of 
another, and in favour of the social and 
political aspirations of a social group 
historically viewed as their inevitable 
enemies. 

Paisley represented an assertion of 
the core of Loyalist culture. His poli- 
tical views were consistently antago- 
nistic to any such compromises. They 
were articulated in terms of a relic ions 
rhetoric drawn from the tradition 
rather than temporizing with the lan- 
guage and style of rationalistic British 
politics. These religious themes may 
not actually be actively believed by all 
Paisley ite voters but they resonate 
with the cultural traditions imbibed 
with their mothers’ milk. 

In personal style, too, Paisley is the 
archetypal Ulster “bie man . He 
makes no significant effort to soften 
tho raucousness of his accent. He seeks 
opportunities to flout the style of the 
politics of compromise which are the 
stock In trade of Westminster and 
Brussels. In tills respect he marks 
himself off not merely from the polifl- 
clnns of England and Europe, but from 
n great many moderate Unionist politi- 
cians as well. His very style reasserts 
the tradition in the face of the threats 
of modernization. He locates himself 
in the tradition of great Protestant 
reformers and evangelists: Luther. 
Calvin, Wesley, whitefield and 
Spurgeon. He also follows in both 
message and manner the precedents of 
Ulster Protestant heroes who spoke 

htnolic 



Catholic community will result lit a 
resurgence of commitment to the only 
•’ P hlclilegr 

ialdormi 

„ u . angelical Prol — ~ 

as Into lor the bulk of the unchurched 


S ence or commumetu to me unq 
y which legitimates their cuitu 
ml nnasociol dominance, their identity 
as evangelical Protestants, and this 




drift awn 
ness 



ns for committed believers. 

Paisley's success follows directly from 
such a scenario. The liberalizing ethos 
of O’Neill’s government threatened to 
lead the Protestant community toward 
a loss of their distinctiveness and their 
claims to social nod cultural priority and 
thus toward a greater acceptance of 
Catholic values and traditions. This was , 


ftiy 

fought political and religious liberal- 
ism in ihe 1820s and 30s; Hugh Hanna, 
the Presbyterian clergyman who fi- 
gured prominently in sectarian riots in 
the second half of the 19th century: 
William Johnston, who in 1866 and 
1867 led Orange marches in defiance 
of a government ban. 

Thus, Ian Paisley has been ablo to 
represent himself, nls church, the Free 
Presbyterians, and his party, the 
Democratic Unionist PaTty, as the only 
true defenders of ihe traditional identi- 
ty and privileges of Ulster Protestant- 
ism. while other unionist politicians 
may compromise and other Protestant 
churches may bo seduced by ecumen- 
ism and modernism, only Paisley and 
his organizations stand firm on tradi- 
tional principles. 

He has therefore succeeded In 
attracting to his support nuuty tradi- 
tional evangelicals - often in rural 
areas - and Also many urban Protes- 
tants who ore religiously rather Indiffe- 
rent, but who seo Paisley ns the most 
effective articu later of the only identity 
which will maintain the separation of 
their stata and tho standing of their 
values, culture and way of life. 


The authors are lecturer in and head of 
ihe department of social studies at the » 
" Queers mMrstydf'Blilfdst. 
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Message to the nation: 
do not adjust this vision 


Recently, the higher education debate 
in Washington focused on the budget. 
The administration had proposed 
sharp reductions in aid to colleges and 
universities. Bui Congress resisted 
these recommended cuts and federal 
aid to liighcr education appears, for 
the moment, to be secure. While 
Congress has yet to act on the final 
figures, it now seems clear that current 
funding levels will be subsianliully 
maintained. 

At the same lime, many leaders of 
Congress see a need For change. There 
is overlap and duplication hi federal 
aid to students. Many worry about the 
ever increasing Joan burdens the stu- 
dents are assuming. Obligations of 
$10,000 to $20,000 are not uncommon. 


And some argue that current program- 
me of grants and loans unduly benefit 
the privileged. 


Still, while conceding problems, 
there is the nagging feeling that the 


administration does not understand - or 
is unwilling to accepi - the historic 
partnership between the federal gov- 
ernment and higher education. In this 
context, the board of trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching recently issued a 
policy statement reaffirming the vital 
federal link to the nation's colleges and 
universities. 

The Carnegie trustees, most of whom 
are heads of higher learning institu- 
tions, wanted to be sure thatlawmak- 


ers understood that education serves 
not only students and Institutions but 
the nation too. Reforms should streng- 
then not weaken the partnership be- 
tween the Government and higher 
education. 

In the Carnegie statement released 
last month, the trustees said: “Amer- 
ica began with the conviction that for 
democracy to work, education is essen- 
tial. Those who charted the future of 
this nation linked democracy to know- 
ledge. 

, Washington said, ‘Know- 

ledge is . . . the surest basis of public 
happiness*. John Jay declared that 
knowledge is ‘the soul of the republic’, 
and in 1778, Thomas Jefferson drew up 
an education plan ’to raise the mass of 
the people to the high ground of moral 
respectability necessary to their own 
safety, and to orderly government*. 


In these convictions, the nation 
built public schools for universal 
education. Colleges were established 
to train leaders and serve America in 
peace and war. Private and state 
support increasingly was supplemented 
by federal assistance, resulting in a 
higher education system unequalled in 
the world, 

“Today the vital federal connection 
to ourcolleges and universities is being 
challenged. After decades' of strong 
bipartisan support, the current debate 
about budget priorities has been fo- 
cused almost exclusively on numbers 
and on the negative of higher cduca- 
tion. The larger perspective has been 
lost. We hear how much education 
frosts, not how much it is worth, 
i We. are told that students arc exploi- 
ters, rather than tomorrow’s leaders. 
And we are reminded of the abuses, 
not- the. benefits of higher education, * l ' 

The Cqmcgie statement, entitled 
gwfflin/ne the Vision, went on to note: 
We believe thnt the moment has 


.went on to note: 
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come for the historic partnership be- 
tween the federal government' and the 
nations colleges to be reaffirmed. 
Murat tonal obligations are increasing 
■ and federal {support for colleges and 
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universities must increase, too. The 
nation’s greatest strength is not its 
weapons but its people. Our greatest 
hope is not technology but the poten- 
tial of coming generations. Education 
is, as it has always been, an investment 
in the future of the nation." 

The words of the Carnegie trustees 
resounded loudly. Senator Robert 
Stafford, Vermont Republican and 
chairman of the Senate education sub- 
committee, in endorsing the state- 
ment, reminded colleagues that 
although the cost of student aid is 
substantial, “we must keep in mind 
that what we choose to cut today, will 
be subtracted from the future capabili- 
ties and achievement of those men and 
women who would be denied higher 
educational opportunities. Their indi- 
vidual losses add up to our national 
detriment." 

On the Democratic side. New York 
City Congressman Mario Biaggi told 
house colleagues that the Carnegie 
statement “contains an important mes- 
sage at a time when those of us who are 
long-time advocates for federal higher 
education programmes are being con- 
sumed by budget-cutting fever. We 
once pointed with pride to our efforts 
to enhance educational opportunity to 
ail our citizens, regardless of income. 
We now find ourselves in a defensive 
posture that I consider to be counter- 
productive and contrary to public 
interest." 

Congressional support for the Car- 
negie view was echoed in national media 
from coast to coast. The New York 
Times , citing a central question posed 
in Sustaining the Vision, asked: ‘‘How 
much of America’s human resource 
can we afford to waste?” The re- 
sponse: “To an administration bent on 
retreating from federal aid to higher 
education, it’s a question worth re- 
peating." 


An editorial in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette said: “Clearly the Carnegie 
foundation's warning . , . needs to 
be heeded." The San Diego Tribune 
took special note of Carnegie's support 
for academic research. “It must not be 
aborted. Our Industrial future depends 

Why this outpouring of support for a 
statement reaffirming higher educa- 
tion? While everyone acknowledges 
(he need to help to reduce the budget 
deficit there appears to be a growing 
conviction that education and the 
nation's future are inextricably inter- 
locked. 

The CBmagie trustees reaffirmed 
this larger vision. Their statement said: 
"Because throughout its history Amer- 
ica has linked democracy to know- 
ledge, our goal increasingly has been 
to expand the opportunities for both 
school and college education. If we 
sustain this vision, there is no limit to 
what the energies of our people can 
produce. But if we distort it, we will 
surely breed cynicism and despair. 
And we wjll be a different people from 
the one, in our finest moments, we 
have always believed ourselves to be " 

The debate over the federal role In 
higher education will persist in the days 
and yean ahead. Lawmakers continue 
to probe this basic issue; they should 
recognize that public support for hiah- 
cr education fe needed to serve Die 
public good. As the .Carnegie trustees . 
put it: The aim of education in our 
democracy Is not only to prepare the 
young to work but to enable them to 
live with dignity and purpose; not only 
to generate new knowledge, but to 
channel knowledge to humane ends; 
not merely, to learn about our civic 
institutions, but to shape a citizenry 
that con wtigh decisions wisely and 
promote the public good." J 
r'p. si-:; ^ * ft !K , 
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Key works: Dennis Kavanagh chooses S. M. Lipset’s Political Man 

Some 25 years ago the social sciences s — * 

began a short-lived and modest expan- 

sion in British higher education . A t the | 

time there were a few books which: // / % 

• blended theory and empirical 

data (eg Riesman, Bell, Korn- | w — f .< 

ha user); k / \ \ 1*11 

• were concerned with the condi- ■// ft / A njjj [JP 

tions of stable democracy; / 1 V* / // [(Jr*"*' 

• could be considered political y' / // •f 

sociology, in that they ranged / f IA A nj 

across the social sciences; / /l A/j r\/\l < 

• were soon regarded as statements \\\ / / if l JA i 

of liberal pluralist political values, If I / / / j 

and eventually of neo-conser- [ \ / / j J 

vatism. \ / / / / 

Seymour Martin Lipset (along with /an kalian ✓ / J J 

Herbert Simon) is regularly placed at 1 

the top (by a wide margin) of scholars 

cited in sorial science journals; in large He was a Trotskyite until 1940 and the left acknowledeed t 

part, this is because he and Simon arc remained a socialist until at least 1960. the concentration nf r 

mterdisdplmanr. Lipset's Political (If Political Man was not written by a hands of the state. Work 

Afun. first pubfished in I960, must be Marxist, it was not written by an gained political am 

among the most heavily cited texts in anti-Marxist either.) citizenshm and "the 

the post-war era. Today he Is identified as a leading political problems of i 

It became a bible for defenders and neo-Conservative (along with his early revolution had been so 

critics of liberal democracy- the one to colleagues). Notwithstanding this, l n fact, severalstudie 

Clte . lt * t . he . 0, J ier subject it to a there has been great consistency in his how the differences be tv, 

methodological and substantive criti- interests. western states narmwpH . 

que and even expose of the author’s Tije book stands out for four theses. a dose reading of the te 

values. Seveal printings later, the book each of which has drawn the wrath of Lipset (like Bell) was aw 

has been tran-flated into 17 languages some critics. ideologies might devefor 

* F !h l IS hlS d P? mtion of democracy dies hare shown some re 

Strangely, Political Man is not a as the competitive struggle between ogy in recent years. Bi 

systematic treatise. It is a set of essays, elites for votes at general elections. oBjected to the uncritical 
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some previously published, rewritten 
and linked to address major questions 
of democracy, political breakdown, 
class, power, and ideology. The chap- 
ters deal with the social and economic 
requisites (ie correlates) of stable 
democracy; working-class authoritar- 
ianism, socio-economic correlates of 
electoral participation, end of Ideolo- 
gy, types of fascism, and the relation 
between bureaucracy and democracy 
in organizations. 

The book could not have been 
written in 1950: there simply was not 
the material available. A decade later 
the problem would have been that 
each topic had acquired its own shelf of 
specialist literature. It is grudging to 
say. but Lipset was fortunate to have 
such an early word on these themes, 
before others moved in. Many of his 
statistics were simple bivariate tables, 
compared to the elaborate statistical 
analyses of a later generation. Yet an 
impressive amount of the substance of 
the book still stands today. 

The book’s impact lay partly in 
addressing such interesting topics as 
power, class, bureaucracy and so on. 
But it also lay in the bold and imagina- 
tive way Lipset moved back and forth 
between discussions of deTocqueville, 
Marx, Weber and Michels and re- 
levant empirical evidence. 

As a sociologist he realized that he 
rould not study society without includ- 
ing the political system, and political 
behaviour was related to wider social 
and psychological patterns. In his 
preface he claimed "the study of man 
in society cannot fruitfully be compart- 
mentalized according to substantive 
concerns". 

Also impressive, if risky, was the 
breadth of Lipset’s allusions and use of 
survey data, drawn from so many 
countries. At times, they were illustra- 
tive of a point rather than a rigorous 
testing of it. 

Lipset's eagerness to generalize, 


He was a Trotskyite until 1940 and 
remained a socialist until at least 1960. 
(If Political Man was not written by a 
Marxist, it was not written by an 
anti-Marxist either.) 

Today he Is identified as a leading 
neo-Conservative (along with his early 
colleagues). Notwithstanding this, 
there nas been great consistency in his 
interests. 

Tlje book stands out for four theses, 
each of which has drawn the wrath of 
some critics. 

First is his definition of democracy 
as the competitive struggle between 
elites for votes at general elections. 
Like Schumpeter, he dismissed so- 
called "classical” statements of parti- 
cipatory democracy or proposals for 
greater controls on the elites. 

Critics pointed to the adverse con- 
sequence of social and economic ine- 
qualities, the restricted nature of the 
agenda, or claimed that democracy 
entailed many other elements of popu- 


the left acknowledged the dangend 
the concentration of power u & 
hands of the state. Workers had finaft 
gamed political and momS 
citizenship, and, "the fiindaratnm 
political problems of the induitm] 
revolution had been solved". 

In fact, several studies have sfon 
how the differences between partfesb 
western states narrowed after 1945 ui 



Lipset (like Bell) was aware thatoda 
ideologies might develop. Again, bb- 
dies have shown some reWvafof Ideol- 
ogy in recent years. But opponents 
objected to the uncritical treatmenld 
libera! democracy: “. . . It is the good 
society itself in operation." 

Upset also addressed the quutta 
of the kinds of society in which demo- 
cracy would survive or flourish, TV 
famous “Social Requisites of Demo- 
cracy" showed the close assodatHU 
between democracy and ecoimir de- 
velopment. 

One may make fairobjaraasMir 
confusion of correlation uAatssm 
(eg a number of western denwenoa 
were monarchies, therefore the bttw 
was a cause of the former), the impUdt 


economic determinism, and the Bap- 
lions (eg Ireland, poor but democratic; 
Nazi Germany, economical!? dfr 
velopcd but not democratic). But l It 
range of indicators (eg literacy, can 
nndtelephoncs etc) for various fat® 


range of indicators (eg literacy, can 
anatclcnhoncs etc) for various fact® 
like industrialism, wealth, urbaito 
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Impulse, a Lazarefeld methodological 
mipube, and a Lynd impulse toward 
significance and relevance. 11 Too true 
aa it waB of Almond himself! 1 
Any file of reviews on Lipset’s works 
would contain a fair number of ad 
floimnwp comments. For those who 
like to know that sort of thing, he was 

PnVkwJ? bnU,ant ? Jew &, New 
York eftfat community around the 
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iar control. In time, Lipset’s statement passas 
was tagged an "elitist theory of demo- correfi 
• Twe 

0 ™ s , W u B SfF* to a prevailing able tl 
academic hostility to mass politics ana British 

?oH^ C n i u? T / efrtoin autonomy for recentl 
political elites (cf the rediscovery at the the soi 

time of de Tocqueville). The inter-war voters 
years had shown what a fragile plant It was 
liberal democracy was in central and the 19: 
southern Europe and that the lower Stud 

classes were not necessarily supporters among 
of liberal democrat. ^ aut h 0 f 

uJS? dlst, nguIsned an economic Powell 

S allsm cj: for redistribution and George 

welfare - from a non-economic liberal- and of 

^ “ . for Internationalism and civil ism ha' 

nghts for minorities and dissenters. In this 

1 he former was supported by the time, 

workers for hard-headed reasons of But i 

^ n ’, while t h , c latter was 1960. / 

2 1 ® ra,dd J e c,ass and for «» 

vrell-educated Because the lower class tain, ' 

Z A °f ? authontarian, owing to its regard* 

Lnd n«S C ? ° n of c “n°niic challen 

s ®P ur,l y. it was a Cambr 
benefit that workers (or at least those ion.voi 
who were prone to intolerance or fieldso 

“? Hted , lcss in P° Utics becam< 

than the huddle class. In defence of lv from 
political apathy, he cited the case of * In $ 
Germany in the 1930s, claiming that an gywasi 

P i ,!Uical Participation S?w«i 

flight reflect a decline in social cohe- Sartori, 

end^K 0thC ? 8180 raferred to an sodotoj 

erMioo of S» partlCU ! ar to 010 success 

St 
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and education was an ingffnk»i | 
attempt to opcrationnllse soriiwtow 
mic development. 

The article seemed to confirm Ar- 
istotle's claim that a middle-dasJMoe- 
ty secured democracy. Moreover. jV 
passage of time has strengthened w 
correlation. , 

Twenty-five years later it is remi* 
able that so much still stands T® 
British political scientist Ivor Cjffj 
recently compiled a lengthy tame « 
the socio-economic characteristics « 
voters and non-voters across itfut® 
It was almost identical to Upset j 
the 1950s - . l 

Studies of the adversarial stiw \ 
among intellectuals, of i 

authoritarianism (support for Enw ; 
Powell over immigration and w ; 
George Wallace over race in the i 
and of middle-class liberalism or U»- ; 
ism have also confirmed hls_ s°alp» 
In this sense the book was ahead ot® 
time. . 

But in another sense it 
1960. American social science 
for economics) was far ahead oi w 
tain. TTie young W. G. 
regarded Political Man as a wegfj 
challenge to the outdated syllaW^ 
Cambridge. But studies of public^ 
ion , voting and culture look off ano“' 
fields of political science andsocw^ 
became more specialized and mien* 1 

ly In^Searly 1960s a political sp^ 
gy was the queen of the social soe^> 
m western Europe Aron, 

Sartori, Finer and Mackenzie, 
of their range, could be caUedpoWp 
sociologists. It is hard to « c 
successors today. Subsequent pr» 
sionalistion ana spedali»uonij» 
had their costs, not least for po* 1 ™ 
sociology. ■_ 

The author is professor of poIH&*- 
Nottingham University. 
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In (hr lir-it h-ilt i>f the IfithuJiiiiiiy Ii;il> 
u.is still ilic uiiclleilii.il iinri mlmr.il 
• c ni re nf I-.iihiiic. In htcr.ilurc anti (he 
.uts. in Ll.i*>sjc.il studies, in piiilouiphv. 
ii.itiir.il sciences, mcdiunc and feiii- 
iinluay. iiiinisjiise winks, in. my nf 
I he in vitally impmtiint fi*r the future, 
flowed from It. ilian print im - presses in 
;i neser-ending stream, which con- 
tinued to run. at a slower rate, m ihe 
second half of the century, when 
preeminence in many of these areas 
had passed north of the Alps But until 
now. researcher^ in these field-, have 
had IO contend will] a serious and 
surprising limitation, die absence or 
the thinness of bibliographical re- 
search tools on this important output. 

All this is now about to change, 
thanks to the successful initiation (if a 
well -conceived, carefully planned and 
enthusiastically dirck ted project aimed 
at providing a short- title catalogue of 
the surviving product mu of the ii.ili.m 
Ifilh-ccinury priming industry this 
project is the ( enumento ■/**/ A- cthziani 
hill nine del XVI s renin K'eiiMis of 
Iiith-ccnlury Italian editions), orga- 
nized and carried out by the Lahnr- 
alorio per la Uibliografia Ketrospetti- 
va. a section of tile Islitutu Cent rale 

I ieril Catalogo Uuieoilelle hiblioteihe 
taliane u per !e hifiiruiazioiii Mihling- 
r.ifichu, itself an organ of the govern; 
mem deiurtnieiii (Ministeroperi Beni 
( ultiirafi e AinIHeiitali) responsible 
for looking after the nation’s ciiliunil 
heritage. 

There are several reasons for the 
scarcity mid unsiilisfaeiory nature of 
16lli-eentury Italian bibliographical re- 
pertories. 'Ihe first is the privileged 

E osilion which hus always been given 
y librarians and bibliographers to the 
cataloguing of 15th-century books. 
Italy is no exception. It has recently 
finished publication of a comprehen- 
sive and excellent catalogue of incun- 
nhles in Italian libraries, huiice gener- 
ate degli incunaholi nolle biblioteche 
d' Italia (IGI). compiled by the same 
organization which nas now embarked 
on the 16th-century census. 

Another is the frightening size of the 
task, because , at least in the first hair of 
the century, Italy was the centre of 
European printing, and more books 
were produced there than in any other 
country. It’s probable, for example, 
that tne Censimento will list about 
twice as many editions as the new 
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Left, II porlruit nf the poet Ariosto, nlfrlliiitcri to Titian, from tlie 1532 edition of Orlntulo Furioso. Right, 
Ihe title pnge of the rnre 1521 edition. 



Achieving a second 
Italian unification 

Conor Fahy looks at the census of 16th- 

century Italian editions and 

its benefits to scholars worldwide 


English Short-title Catalogue , which 
covers a period nearly twice as long, 
from 1475 to 1640. 


The first significant achievement of 
the Censimento was to have secured 
the collaboration of about a thousand 
public libraries in Italy - well over 90 
per cent of the total - thereby assuring 
itself of virtually complete coverage oT 
the nation's patrimony of 16th-century 
books. The organizers have taken 
note, too, of recent international dc- 
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And to make the task of surveying velopments in cataloguing technique, 
this massive output even harder, there Following Ihe example of the compu- 
te the fact that until I860 Italy consisted ter-bnsed British Eighteenth-Century 
of six major and several minor politico] Short-title Catalogue (ESTC) , they are 

units, and since unification, hasn’t preparing their material in machine- 


is the fact that until I860 Italy consisted 
of six major and several minor politico] 
units, and since unification, hasn’t 
made any real effort to centralize its 
library holdings. Today, there are no 
less than eight National Libraries 
(Turin, Milan, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, Bari, Palermo), and 
not one of them is a reference library 
pure and simple. 

It’s not surprising, then, that the 
initiative represented by the Cen- 
simento should have come from out- 
side the library system itself. The 
Censimento was conceived in 1980 and 
the work of compiling the census is 
now actively under way. Indeed, the 
first fruits of the undertaking will be 
published this year, in die form of a 
provisional volume covering authors 
whose names begin with the letter A. 


readable form. Storage of the material 
on a computer will aid not only fts 
eventual publication in alphabetical 
order of puthor, but also the ready 
preparation of an index of printers ana 
publishers, the printing of catalogue 
cards for individual libraries, and other 
useful rearrangements of the material. 

Publication is envisaged both in 
book form and in microfiche. At 
present, there is no Italian equivalent 
of ihe British bibliographical databank 
BLAISE (British Library Automated 
Information Service), but the material 
being prepared by the Censimento is 
capable of being developed into a 
database, and so it must bo only a 
matter of time - even if that time will 


probably not come until the next 
century - before scholars inside ami 
outside Italy will be able to have 
instant access to the results of the 
Censimento on their microcomputers. 

The information being gathered 
from contributing libraries concerns 
not only books and pamphlets but also 
single sheet publications such as 
broadsheets and proclamations. In 
accordance with the now traditional 
pattern of short-title catalogue entries, 
the Censimento will give the format or 
editions, but not the signatures; in- 
stead, the organizers are making use, 
at least experimentally, in the compila- 
tion stage, of an ingenious invention of 
British librarians Ihe "fingerprint", 
now more favoured on the Continent 
than in its country of origin. Consisting 
of a set characters taken from fixed 
positions in a book, it can be compiled 
without specialized bibliographical 


up ami ilnwu fl-ily. the hiiiuiu ten- 
rule is jirml'King a!phjbcii<-il lists 
ilirivcii Itmii -ill .t-.iil.iMe printed 
•ouk as wlII -is friiin ihe c.irdv 
nlrc.uly received fruna *niillsr librar- 
ies. The lir^L'r libr.niv-. bepn be 
wheikiny their hi.-Mtnzs ajs,insi these 
lute, an-1 unit compile card 1 , fur edi- 
tion i which don't figure in ihuu 
In recent t.dks with Itah.in librarians 
I hast- he.inJ '•'une cniM-rm ■>! tlie 
(.'catMitifM. Tin: main one it that u 
will contain many inaceuraucs. .is the 
staiiiiird of description asked for is 
liighcr than many small libraries can 
manage, and they are sending back 
some hadlv compiled card*, inade- 
quately checked. Even if this criticism is 
justified, it does nut invalidate the 
census. Belter a comprehensive list of 
lAih-century Italian printing with in- 
accuracies than no list at all. 

Looking at this project hum the 
UK. where even the public library 
system has now largely guilt- compute- 
rized, and microfiche readers ait- two a 
penny, it scans a pity lhal the organiz- 
ers arc nui placing the main stress on 
publication in microfiche. Hie Cen- 
simento in book form is going to be 
very expensive. Microfiches are not 
only cheaper, they can be regularly 
updated with the latest computerized 
data. 

Unfortunately, the organizers arc 
hamstrung by the backwardness of the 
Italian library system, where compute- 
rized catalogues and microfiche rend- 
ers utc rare. They must produce what 
their contributors . who will also tie 
their major customers, want. Bui 1 
cannot sec uny university library in 
Britain keen to buy the volume sche- 
duled for publication this year. And 
this would be h pity, as even in its 
provisional form, it will list about. 4,500 
editions, which is more than three 
times asmany as those listed under the 
letter A in tne most informative work 
on 16th-century Italian printing at 

S resent available, tlie British Library's 
telian Short-title Catalogue. 

At the moment, the activities of the 
Censimento are confined to Italian 
libraries, though two foreign libraries, 
the National Library of Scotland and 
the Bibliothfrquc de la Ville de Caen, 
have volunteered to send details of 
their Italian 16th-century editions. 

> Many such 1 editions survive only in 
i copies outside Italy, and intend, when 

I the work of recording the resources of 

Italian libraries hasbeencompleted, to 
investigate ways of incorporating these 
1 foreign holding* - 

| But this is for the future. According 
I to their latest estimate, it will take the 
u Laboratorio per la Bibliografia Re- 
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Tlie method of compiling the census the National Library of Scotland and 
has been devised with great flexibility the Bibliolhtquc de la Ville de Caen, 
to take account of the differing situa- have volunteered to send details of 
tion in the various regions of the their Italian 16th-century editions, 
country, and of the contrasting needs Many such 1 editions survive only in 
and problems of contributing libraries, copies outside Italy, and intend, when 

which range in size from large nal iona I the work of recording the resources of 

libraries to small private ones. In some Italian libraries hasbeencompleted, to 

regions (eg Emilia-Romagna) agree- investigate ways of incorporating these 
ment has been reached with regional foreign holdings- 
authorities for the coordination of the n , - ■ f th ruiure Acenrdlna 

d 1maSri« iu Sul at™ 

pro'S '«el Vo “c md* 

by Ihe FsHtuto fo? each Kalian 16th- The 
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device allows, within reason, accurate 
tong^range identification of copies of 
the some edition or, alternatively, 
accurate long-range differentiation of 
copies of different editions, even when 
very similar. 


will soon have a complete and accurate 
list of Italian 16th-century editions, in 
many coses for the first time in its 
history. 

For larger libraries a different proce- 
dure has been adopted. In order to 
avoid as far as possible the simul- 
taneous cninloguhw of numerous 
copies of the same edition in libraries 


data in microfiche form. The informa- 
tion of Ihe Censimento file Is certain to 
be much mote comprehensive than 
that available from any other source, 
and even unchecked , would be of great 
use to scholars. 

The author was formerly professor of 
Italian at Birkbeck College, London 
University. 


Shunted into the sidings 


Tom Schuller argues that greater efforts should be made to get 
unskilled workers back on to the educational rails. 


«l»d have liked to be a plumber. At 
the beginning of the war I was offered 
the chance of becoming a plumber s 
‘Improver*, and I would have learned 
the trade. But I couldn't get the green 
card which would have let me move 
to the Job.” Instead, Alan Suffolk 
became a machine operator. He has 
been In unskilled or semi-skilled 
work ever since. With asthma and 
ephysema he Is about to end a 
working life of almost 50 years. 

The last 16 of these have been spent 
In the same Job. Alan takes a banJo - 
part of the ear’s rear axle -deburs tt, 
tests H In water to see If there arc any 
holes and wolds on the brakepipe 
clip, he does this in batches of 10 
banloes at a time, each batch taking 
about an hour. The Job is not stress- 
ed, just boring. Alan is worried by 
the prospect of retirement. 

Bob Edwards works In the same 

S lant as a twbt-ond-bend operator. 

[e checks con-rods, pressing cnch 
rod into an electronic guage which 
tells him hqw far out of true, turning 
to the left, hitting It with a hammer 
and retesting It. The job cycle Is 8 to 
10 seconds, A massive disc slip has 
left Bob in a corset, and he’s lost 
two-thirds of his bearing. The com- 


pany has allowed him to remain as a 
Grade C worker paid on the top 
semi-skilled rate, though he can only 
do light work. Like Alan, he has 
applied for special early retirement; 
since he still works shifts he sees his 
wife under normal circumstances -le 
when he's not tired out but In a social 
mood - about once a fortnight. 

These two are examples from a 
number of older workers wo have 
been Interviewing In an engineering 
plant In the south of England. There 
are, as we know, numbers of young 
people who are being deprived of the 
access to higher education which they 
had come to expect as a matter of 
right. Public expenditure cuts, and 
Sir Keith Joseph’s brainstorms, have 
arbitrarily .shunted off many young 
people Into depressing sidings where 
they may never be able to regain 
steam; or forced them off the educa- 
tional rails for lack of proper finance. 
But the bitterness of this group, 
Justified as it may be, needs to be set 
alongside the unarticulatcd claims of 
other groups whose careers were 
permanently blighted by events 
beyond their control. 

One such group is made up of those 
whose opportunity to learn a trade 


was interrupted by the war. They 
never bad a chance to gain skilled 
status, let alone benefit from the 
massive postwar expansion or higher 
education. Either the constraints of 
the domestic war economy forced 
them Into unskilled work, ns In the 
case of Alan, or active service pre- 
vented them from completing an 
apprenticeship or updating their 
skills to suit postwar circumstances, 
as happened with Bob. Their reentry 
Into economic life coincided with the 
peak pressure point of the life-cycle - 
marriage, children, domestic respon- 
sibilities - when the prime objective 
was to ensure high 
George Thrower b a Block-chaser 
whose job Is to process requisition 
chits, Interrupted only by phone calls 
or visits from impatient foremen . He 
too is quite content with hb job (it 
can't, in any case, be easy to remain 
actively discontent for 29 yean). But 
he has always felt he might have done 
something better. His mother died 


early and financial pressures to earn 
a foil wage were too strong; by the 
time he'd thought about learning a 
trade Ihe war was on. 

Alan, Bob, and George were nil m 
their mid to late teens when tlie war 


broke out. This te tbe generation 
which b now coming up to retirement 
- though "normal” retirement at 60 
or 65 ceases to havemnch meaning ns 
older workers are more or less 
graciously ejected from a decaying 
labour market. For a lucky few, 
access to university was made avail- 
able after the war. They went ln as 
late entrants (achieving. Incident ally, 
results which cast a shameful light 
on the educational institutions' sub- 
sequent attitudes to mature stu- 
dents). But for the vast majority of 
this generation the outbreak of Ihe 
war was the end of tbe educational 
road, at whatever level. 

Typically, very few of the men we 
talkeu to showed any awareness of 
adult education; In their occupations 
a desire for learning Is more of a 
handicap than anything else. Ending 
work was for them either a physical 
necessity or a way of gaining a year or 
two of "their own tune”. 

They make no claim to educational 
back payments. In fact, they assert no 
rights at all, other than to a pension. 
Society connives at this lack of arti- 
culation, partly precisely because It is 
so mule, partly because human capit- 
al theory tells us that Investment in 


older people Is not n good bargain 
even Innany of these wilt live another 
two decades, uot a couple of years. 

For all tho efforts of the University 
of the Third Age and other enterpris- 
ing agencies, there seems to be little 
sustained effort to redress the enor- 
mous Intcrgcncrational inequality In 
education. And, within the older 
generation, Alan, Bob, and George 
(all men, because it was a car plant) 
are part of a substantial group with 

particular claims, 

What about special Educational 
Maintenance Grants for ex-service 
people who lost their educational 
opportunity because of the war - a 
second chance for a career after 
work? Why not positive discrimina- 
tion In fovour of those who stayed In 
manual grades? Or a government 
code encouraging employers to grant 
day release on a weekly baste? Yes, it 
all costs money but U wouldn't be a 
bad Investment if we want a fit and 
alert older population. Or does this 
government only reward those who. . 
have done military service under its 
own direction? 

The author Is at the Institute of 

Community Studies. 
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A new production 
of Strindberg’s 
Dreampltty opened at 
the Barbican on 
Wednesday. 

Review by 
Richard Allen Cave. 


The dissolving of 
human identity 


Dreamplay 

by August Strindberg 

an adaptation by John Barton and 

Inga-Sthra Ewbank 

in repertory at The Pit, Barbican 

Centre. 

To a remarkable degree John Barton 
has succeeded in realizing Strindberg's 
prescriptions for Dreamplay in per- 
formance - that “time ana space do not 
exist” and that “the characters split, 
double, are duplicated, evaporate, 
condense ...” This is remarkable 
because he has followed the spirit 
rather than the absolute detail of 
Strindberg's directions. 

Dreamplay is, as Barton's translntor 
Inga-Stina Ewbank observes, "bla- 
tantly chaotic in shape"; it needs a 
strong directional hand. Ingmar Berg- 
man m 1970 re-shaped the work to 
make it all the visionary experience of 
the Poet-figure, the free-wheeling play 
of his imagination in the process of 
creativity, a private struggle to grasp 
and define the meaning oi existence. 
Bergman deployed an immense cost, 
using actors in tableaux to create the 
constantly shifting settings of the piece 
so that, as the poet moved on his 
psychic journey, J»lace seemed to dis- 
solve into place. The problem of scenic 
illusion has rather bedevilled the stag- 
ing of Dreamplay; if too spectacular, it 
can reduce the play to the level of 
pantomime at the expense of its subtle 
philosophical argument. Barton's 
work over the last eighteen months hns 
consistently exploited the necessary 
scenic austerity of productions in The 
Pit to illuminate the intellectual struc- 
tures of the plays he has directed there 
— Calderdn, Whiting, Barker. 

Barton quotes in his programme 
note Strindberg's observation that 
Dreamplay was his “most beloved” 
drama but “the child of my greatest 
pain”; and he has cut and adapted the 
play to enhance Its profound explora- 
tion of the relationship between joy 
and woe. Professor Ewbank says that 
Blake much preoccupied her thoughts 
while in the throes of translation; and 


Penny Downie as the God’s Daughter 
gives a brilliant portrayal of a girl 
hungry for Experience, for an under- 
standing of human misery, while de- 
sperate to retain some hold on her 
radiantly laughing Innocence. The phi- 
losophy of the play is so idling, 
because Barton has allowed Strind- 
berg's dualistic vision to inform every 
aspect of his chosen production-style. 
A cast of ten share the forty odd parts 
of Strindberg's original between tnem: 
here it is not the scenery that dissolves 
and coalesces but human identity. 
Each actor has an array of types to 
portray suited to his age and style but 
distinguishes between them with con- 
siderable virtuosity; every persona 
speaks of dejection or demonstrates 
some form or obsession, pettiness or 
cruelty; yet the effect of the multiple 
role-playing is to intimate the nch 
diversity and potential of human kind 
even in the face of despair. 

In the single role of the Officer. 
Roger Allam changes, as required, 
from youth to age and back, forever 
frustrated In his quest for an ideal love 
yet never losing the wide, expectant 
eyes and the i high, pure-f imbred voice 
of a boy. This child is indeed father to 


eyes and the high, pure-f imbred voice 
of a boy. This child is indeed father to 
the man - an emblem of absurdity 
perhaps, but also of fidelity; he is an 
endearing eccentric, his folly being his 
saving grace. 

Alf of this greatly assists Simon 
Templeman to make a credible charac- 
ter of the difficult role of the Poet - 
here a man whose brutish manners and 
plain speaking mask penetrating in- 
sight into human ills and fathomless 
compassion. He is the obvious com- 
panion for the God's Daughter to turn 
to when her desolation touches its 
nadir, the only one to whom she can 
communicate her divine knowledge: 
however intense his anger, he never 
loses the capacity both to care and, 
caring, to create. How apt as n con- 
sequence is Strindberg's direction that 
the Poet be seen first at a potter’s 
wheel moulding mud and Vater into a 
thing of beauty: it is the perfect 
metaphor for Strindberg's artistry in 
composing Dreamplay and for Bar- 
ton’s artistry in staging it. 


scr&enplay by' Q^TwcM^ ■ «» complete 
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1 Events | 

Continuing exhibitions: 

Ends on Sunday. Haywnrd Gallery, 
London. Edgar Degas: the painter as 
prlntmaker. 

City Art Gallery, York. 
The Wonder of the Norik: paintings, 
watcrcoouis, drawings, prints and 
wateroolouK of Fountains Abbey and 
SuidleV Royal. 

asMa’™* L °" d ™- 

ToJtrtyJl. City Art Gallery, March w- 
ter, Anierfcni, in Glass: l9S0s art glass. 

To July 21. Cotirlauld Institute, Lon- 
don. Drawings by Bonnard. 

To July 27. John Hansard Gallery, 
SjiWMity or Southampton. Dunne 
195 fM 984 photo 8raphiAeqMences/texis 


To August 18. Walker Art Gallery. 
Liverpool. Munch and the Workers. 

To September 1. Museum and Art 
Gallery, Birmingham. A City ai War: 
Blnnhjghani 1 939-45. 

To September 1. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Loudon. English Caricature 
1620 to the Present. 

To September 1. Sainsbury Centre, 


University of East Anglia. Foster Associ- 
ates: major architectural projects from 
the designers of the Sainsbury Centre. 

Tn ■> U..! , . , 


nuimiJLcn, oue reciter and Hager Birch. 
_ T° iuly 28. Museum of Modern Art, 
photographs 

of Mexico 1900-1935. 

_ To 28. perens Gallery, Hull. 
Exhibition commemorating (he fiftieth 
onnlversary v of the death of Winifred 
Holtby, author of the novel South Rid- 
ing. Documentary materia], plus a selec- 
llon from the gallery’s permanent collec- 
lion to Illustrate -The Four Ridings”. 

To August 3. Hunterian Gallery; Uni- 
V6rvlty ofGla8gow. Landscape into Line; 


Antiquities In Scotland, Edinburgh. H I 
Am Come Home”: treasures of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart: including a pair 
of leather brogues he wore while dis- 
guised as Flora Macdonald's maid. 

New exhibitions t 
From July 6. Hatton Gallery, Univer- 
sity of Newcastle. Still Life: a new life. 

From July 12. Maryfebane Road Gal- 
■cry. PotytechnJc of Central London. 
Exhibition of the PCL School of 
Architecture. 

From July 13. The Darkroom, Cam- 
bridge, Re-VIslons: ‘frlnee inter fa raw' 



The film producer Michael Balcon, photographed by Coster, 1936. 

A reporter of faces 


Howard Coster: camera portraits of 
the twenties and thirties 
National Portrait Gallery 
until September 8, 1985 
Howard Coster's Celebrity Portraits 
by Terence Pepper 
National Portrait Gallery in 
Association with Dover, £5.95 
ISBN 0 486 24892 5 

When the young Jessica Mitford first 
became infatuated with the idea of her 
dazzling communist cousin Esmond 
RomiUy, she was transfixed by a 
photograph of him in front of his 
| notorious book Out of Bounds. “I had 
seen other pictures of Esmond in the 
papers”, wrote Mitford in Hons and 
Rebels, “but these had been for the 
most part unsatisfactory 'candid' 
shots, revealing little of his personal- 
ity.” Here he was stem, sardonic, 
preoccupied - exposed, in other 
words, by the art of a good portrait 
photographer. 

It was Howard Coster who took this 
picture of Romilly, and it is Coster’s 
illuminating art that the National Por- 
trait Gallery is celebrating this surtimer 
in an attractive and well-documented 
new exhibition, drawn from a substan- 
nal collection of his negatives inherited 
from the Central Office of Information 
via the British Council. 

Coster was born in 1885 and went 


through a five-year photo 
apprenticeship in an Isle oi 


studio run by his brother. The tedium 
and mess of developing and printing 
wet negatives drove him in 1906 to 
South Africa where he tried his hand at 
farming. After this failed, he set off on 
a bicycle, with a tent for a makeshift 
dark-room, and made his way round 
Orange Free State, taking shots of 
itinerant cattlemen and paying for his 
Iroard and lodgings by giving free 
sittings. 

In 1926 he returned to England, an 
established professional but aj&o some- 
thing of an outsider. He set up his 
London studio off the Strand, deliber- 
ately avoiding the area in which lay the 
photographer’s easiest path to fame 
and fortune - Bond Street, with its 
Jugh-society portraiture - and defiant- 
ly by-lining himself “Howard Coster, 
Photographer of Men”. What Coster 
meant by the tag was not so much "no 
women’ as his preference forpeopie of 
public achievement and intellectual or 
artistic stature. 

After disastrously deciding to open 
his doors during the General Strike, 
Qjster soon found his niche. The 
leadma photographer of the day E. O. 
Hoppe had just moved to new fields, 
leaving Coster to fill his regular spot on 
the monthly Bookman magazine. An 
uitense and bookish man. Coster was 
at bis happiest with writers, and they 


were happy wilh him. Over ih P 
ten or so years, he tout nexi 
most of the leading figures E 01 
including Shaw, MSugW 
After jfc BockmoX™^* 
headhunted for Allen LancH^ 
paperback venture. Penguin t& Dn > 
which he contributed 
of the small author’s ponStsA 
used to feature on tlieinnsidTr n hlCh 
Later in the 1930s he also workE 
the short-lived Bystander a min - 0 ' 
half-way between the Yori$S 
The Toilet ■, producing some det2 
portraits of film and theatre peSog? 
tics. Terence Pepper, auttar of , 
cntical essay in the book publMr! 
connection with this exhibition K 
die opmion that Coster's chan*^ 
before the war to a more pH 
35mm Contax camera cramped hit 
talents and that the photographs tfe 
he contmued to take up to ESe th| 
1959, are comparatively flat and d3l" 
unfortunately, neither the exhlStL 

taster's style was not immediately 
dis motive or arresting. He did 
cultivate the gnuny intensity of Bill 
Brandt or the fantasies of another 
contemporary, Cecil Beaton. Hep* 
ferred low-key, subtle lightina f never 
using more than a single blue Rood 
with a reflector for studio shots) and 

h . ,S . c 5 m i 3 P5 ltl0n , s . are si mHariy under- 
stated. Although he deplored the inert 
conservatism of the run of British 
a " d championed Man Ray sod 
Moholy-Nagy, he himself 
penmented only tentatively with the 
innovations of ‘Polarization” (produc- 
mg by this method the portrait oi 
Michael Balcon, left) and express, 
jonist lighting. An ambitious project 
for a photographically illustrated Bible 
hod to be abandoned. Where be 
excelled was in communicating a direct 

fnr/V» nf narennnllh. TL- • _ . 


worldly Arnold Bennett and an imra- 
ttent C. Day-Lewis. T. E. Lawrences 
shown ill at ease, Hitchcock puffed up 
with malevolence next to his oblivious 
wife. A. A. Milne with his arm round 
an angelic Christopher Robin and 
Peggy Ashcroft curled up vulnerably In 
an armchair have more gentleness and 
warmth; and Rex Whistler’s charm ii. 
suggested without effeteness. 

The group portraits are generally 
less convincing. The famous Auden- 
Spcnder-Ishcrwood image bob 
stagey, as docs the bizarre tnoof John, 
William, and Michnel Rotbonslcln. 
The occasional piece of daring, as itu 
mysterious picture of the three women 
stage designers Motley, raplly com- 
muning over some unseen object, 
make one wish for more of this kind of 
spontaneity. 

Coster was, in sum, not the “photo- 
grapher as painter", but, as Jesska 
Milford's reaction evinces, a skilled 
reporter of faces, with real psycholo- 
gical insight and a high degree of 
technical competence. Ine exhibition 
is a fascinating tribute to his self- 
effacing nnd truth-telling art. 
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celebrate the fiftieth 22! l*Jl S £ lnst ™"««0. At British col- 
Czech Philharmonk: oX,« S? S taken U P 

Although it naturally promotes CWh , the ^didate has studied an 
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panson of educational standard? Jury> but ° nl y 0ne of the three 
Apart from 30,000 crowns (abound I?® P rize ' winner » 

months average salary in Czechoslo- 0 j the was Picrre- 

vakia), the winner was^uunfeed^ro RW o 8 ^ 6 " 1 of Pierre 

concerts the following 8 season, anda !! if e 0 P ? ri u 8 Conservatoire 

roncert at the next Prague Spring with with M C £r at Salz burg Mozarteum 
the Czech Philharmonic Orchid with M. Horvat. Lastyear, this 22-year 
with whom he was also to n£*a ****** 

record. Small wonder that theSvd AeS mr 5?“ went t0 

committee received 117 applications ^r% ar .° f Nikolai Alexeev, for- 
&om 30 countries. PP 0ti ° nS M A. Jansens at the 

There is a school of thought which roXK? S ), H erv S. t P ira ' and n °w a 
pfeccs emphasis on prior orchestral ?E5l fJL o „ th 5 J^ rav Theatre of 
Saining for conductora. Many well- vmnUv* aftS? 1, P rizc was 

known conductors did in fact start as S£i? y . ° ,d Japanese, Yukio 

performers - Charles Mackerrasas m fi ^ A of “ Wfa J mus° 
oboist, Colin Davis a clarinJh’S 1 c- n ’ , froni 1983 a student of E 
Andrf Previn a jazz pianist: Toscanini’ I ? nsbruck - A Czech 

of course, played the cello. Indeed n«Sn 1 £,,i HunBana, L rtame > Oliver 
one of the best Czech conductors after T?£ I13 i ^° n a j honorar y award, 
whomthe competition J?*®? J?™ 1 - ' *hr« conduc- 


SSSE& SSSSlS iS “ i No 40 hy Durand and Alexeev. No: 

SSr (aUhoS^ one ** Kitahira), and a movement from 

obbligato instnjment) Ar RriSik y Brahms or a Beethoven symphony. 

M C ° U 11 was the third round which perha 
EthStS tfiSSff Up ? ave the best view Of the Winne. 
instrument for several *H d »». an > nc linations and future developmer 

the orchestraf SK?'“ d Piarre-Michel Durand conducted jl 
are stressed aesdn” 0 * Md finseiTlble third movement of Dvofdk's M 
The renertoire at th^ ^ n*- World Symphony and the fifth mov 

™ PredSantly SlSvoSc ^ ofSrKSk’s Qmccrnfor Or* 


. .. w.»., uiuc-winuer. 

SUSHP of . the three, was Picrre- 
Michel Durand, student of Pierre 

2T5* a ! i he / aris Conservatoire 
^ Salzbur 8 Mozarteum 
Jjth M. Horvat. Lastyear, this 22-year 
was Oiulini’s assistant 
iu ^ 0n ‘ ^te aecond prize went to 
the 29-year old Nikola] Alexeev, for- 

M * A- Jansons at the 
Leningrad Conservatoire, and now a 

SSSS S‘?. e J9 ™. Theatre of 


of course, played Ae cello. Indeed I?eLa„.u H “ ngana, l nan, e. Oliver 
one of the best Czech conductors after tSlk" 1 !' T* 1 “» honorary award. 
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In Czechoslovakia and many other SSe&m fef® n ?, r0und j™lud& a 


Bohemia s Meadows and Forests i 
JanfiCek’s Slnfonietta, while Yu 
JCilahara presented movements fr 
two symphonies of the same numb 
Dvorak’s 9th (first movement), t 
Shostakovich's 9tb (fourth and n 
movements). 

For a young conductor in Czechoi 
vakia, the country offers a dei 
network of chamber and sympho 
orchestras as well as opera theatres. 
Britain, on the other hand, you 
adepts of this art often start work 
with good amateur and semi-prof 
sionaf choirs. To give young condi 


“ “*** man y other EpKXSstmptl,? 


tMMivr aw nviA nun “ 

orchestra is a great encourages 
Prague Spring has always prided i 
on introducing ftiture stars. Lei 
hope that -this tradition will ren 
unchanged. 

Mirka Zemano 


by Paul Harvey 

The Problems of E% olu I ion 

liy Mark Ridley 

Oxfoid University Press. 

ll2.5UandlVv5 

ISBN III 9 2 1 9 1 94 2 ami 2891 75 H 

Ksoludou: a theory in crisis 

by Michael Benton 

Burnett Hunks: Huichillson. £17 5(i 

ISBNtHW 1524504 

Scientists win i think scnmislv iiIhiui 
the nrigm ut species believe ilini ihe 
awesome diversity present ill the n.ilu- 
r.il world is a result oi nr.ulu.il evolu- 
tion. I ; uj l her mure, natural selection is 
accepted as a primary guiding force of 
evolution. Iliese iruths being almost 
iliuveisally .icknowletlgetl, we limy ask 
why evolutionary biology eon i nines to 
provoke controversy some I4HI years 
after the death of C harles Darwin? 

'I here are ai lensi rhice different 
answers to dial tpieslion, with their 
res|«eclive mlvocales: the "scientific 
creationists", the evolutionary biolog- 
ists. and the sceptics. Scieniinc 
creationists believe dint evolution did 
not happen, basing arguments on the 
nssumption (hut divine intervention 
has. on occasion, broken the fun- 
damental laws on which all the sciences 
arc bused. Consequently, their asser- 
tions cannot he disproved using gener- 
ally accepted scientific methods; they 
arc not scientists. Evolutionnry biolog- 
ists, on the other hand, are attempting 
lo specify and solve the many problems 
still posed by their science. The scep- 
tics, a mixed hunch who present no 
unified front, assess the evidence pre- 
sented by evolutionary hiologists and 
argue that the facts cannot possibly be 
explained by the available theories. 

Mark Ridley is an evolutionary 
biologist, and his book attempts to 
outline the problems with which he 
and his colleagues are grappling. As 
with any area of science, there are 
arguments about who is right and who 
is wrong on particular issues. All that 
the popular writer can usually do is to 
present those issues clearly, together 


with the cnscs argued by the advocates 
of particular solutions. Ridley, how- 
ever, has sometimes been able to go 
beyond that by pointing out flaws in 


particular theories. Michael Denton, a 
molecular biologist currently working 
in New South wales, Australia, has 
produced the most comprehensive 
sceptical account of evolutionary 
theory that I have seen. Not to be 
confused with cither creationists or 
evolutionary biologists, he accepts the 


The Correspondence of 
Charles Darwin 
Volume one: 1821-1836 
edited by Frederick Burkliardt and 
Sydney Smith 

Cambridge University Press, £30.00 
ISBN0521255872 

For the past hundred yoars, selections 
from the correspondence of Charles 
Darwin Imve appenred in n variety of 
places, including his own Life and 
Letters{ 18R7) ana More Letters (1903). 
As a result, the first half of n letter 
might appenr in one collection, part or 
the second half in another collection, 
and the rest deleted for apparent tack 
of interest. For several years a group of 
Darwin scholars has been collecting as 
much of Darwin's correspondence as 
they could find in preparation for 
publishing it in chronological order in 
successive volumes. This first volume 
of 337 letters and 535 pages begins in 
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Calling evolution to account 


(ends of siicncc but bclicsc.- ih;ii the 
scicniific method delta >nst rates the 
in.idL-qu:iLy of nco-D.irwini.iii csolii- 
tionary theory Du his own minus* inn. 
lie Iijs nothing in put in us plate Jusi 
because you e.m demonstrate iliai .i 
theory is wrung dues mil mc.m that y< m 
can specify an alternative theory ill j( i» 
correct 

Ridley's and Demon's h>mks. there- 
fore. reach ditlcrciii conclusion* li 
may he liiul c.uh is nghi hul •■nlv in 
part. 'I his would mean that some of the 
problems discussed by coiltclii| Nir.il y 
c-soliitioiury lliemisis base already 
liven solved .md ili.it Demon's critic- 
isms are redundant, while other prob- 
lems Would require ihe dexclupnieiil 
of new theories. 'Ihe answer, of 
course, lies somewhere between ihe 
extremes: ihe question is where? 

In my opinion. Ridley’s accounts are 
much nearer the truth ihun Denton's. 
For example. Darwin was painfully 
aware that the fossil record is replete i 
with gaps that cover enormous por- 
tions oi geological lime. Most of lltosu 
gaps remain unfilled, possibly because 
fossilized remains have nut survived 
anywliere on Earth. 'Ihe further hack 
we go in lime, ilic less likely it is that 
fossils will have persisted to the pre- 
sent day. There is, therefore, n luck of 
male rial from those early aeons when 
the major groups were evolving from 
each other. Ridley argues that the 
fossils have apparently been lost, 
whereas Denton claims that they may 
never have existed. Some missing links 
do exist such as Archaeopteryx, which 
has characteristics in common wilh 
both birds and reptiles. Denton makes 
the astonishing claim that no impor- 
lont missing links have been disco- 
vered since Darwin's day. Bui what 
about the major fossil finds that have 
elucidated the evolution of our own 
species from upc-like ancestors? Den- 
ton would do well to ask himself 
whether those remains would have 
survived in situ for another Tew million 
years. The answer is that they would 
not have survived. Another gap would 
Iibvc been created in the record. 

What about patterns of evolutionary 
change? Ridley points to contempor- 
ary studies which demonstrate that, in 
the most complete and recent 
sedimentary records, deposition prob- 
ably occurred during about one quar- 
ter of the lime over which the strata 
were laid down. This means that no 
records were left for the other three- 
quarters of the time. Of course, long 

C eriods of sedimentation will have 
ecn punctuated by even longer 
periods during which fossllizaiion did 
not occur. Tne resulting tale in the 




If 


Archaeopteryx^ a missing link in (he evolutionary chain. 


rocks will be one nf periods n( 
apparently rapid change being punctu- 
ated by periods of stasis nr gradual 
change. When this pattern is evident . it 
provides no real challenge to evolu- 
tionary biologists like Kuilcy. hut to 
Denton it provides yet another sup- 
posed nail for the coffin of evolution- 
ary theory. 

Demon also uses t».Minuniy to fire 
scepticism, arguing that the apparently 
hierarchical nature of hiologieal classi- 
fication is a phenomenon that would 
not be expected la result from evolu- 
tion. A hierarchical classification is 
one in which lower groups share more 
characters in common. For example, 
nil vertebrates have backbones, hul 
within the vertebrates only mammals 
lactate. Why. Demon might ask, do 
other vertebrates not lactate? The 
evolutionary biologist would reply that 
there may have heen a single origin of 
lactation around the lime when mam- 
mals separated from Ihe rest of the 
vertebrates. Why. then, do females of- 
all mammal species lactate? The 
answer would be that, ever since its 
origin, lactation hns been favoured by 
nntural selection. Denton reasons that 
traits like lactation might be expected 
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H.M.S. Beagle In the Straits of Magellan 



beetles, his two nbonivc years at the 
University of Edinburgh, bis pleasant 
undergraduate study at the University 
of Cambridge, and his hurriedprepn- 
rations in 1831 to accompany Captain 


undergraduate study at the University 


FitzRoy on the Beagle as n companion/ 
naturalist. For his pnrt, Darwin was 
giddy with anticipation - "ns for sick- 
ness l utterly scorn the very name of 
it”. Darwin was hardly out of port 
when lie became “unspeakably miser- 
able from seasickness 1 ' an ailment that 
was to plague him throughout the 
voyage. 


of 337 letters and 535 pages Begins tn was to plague mm tnrougnoui me 
1821 with a letter to Charles age 12 voyage. 

from Mary Congreve, an elderly friend Except for the first 127 pages and the 
of the Darwin family, and ends in 1836 last 30, the letters included in this 


of the Darwin family, and ends in 1836 
with a letter from Captain FitzRoy 
after the two men had returned to 
England from their voyage of the 
Beagle. By comparison, this same time 
period occupies only 112 pages in 
Darwin’s Life and Letters. 

The early pages of this volume cover 
Darwin's youthful fascination with 


volume were written to and front 
Dnrwin during his nearly five years at 
sea. The official reason for the voy&gc 
of the Beagle was to survey the western 
coast of South America, the accuracy 


of this survey can be gauged by the 
excitement caused by the discovery of 
an error of four miles In the meridian 


distance between Bnltin nnd Rio de 
Janeiro in Brazil. Darwin spent his 
time making observations on the geol- 
ogy nnd inhabitants of the Innds they 
visited. Because wc today arc in- 
terested In Darwin chiefly for his 
theory of evolution, and he did not 
'begin to take the iden of organic 
evolution seriously until nficr his 're- 
turn to Ennlnnd, the Letters in this 
volume nrc (table to be of least Interest 
lo the general render. Indeed, one 
searches his letters for anticipations nf 
his future grent contributions with 
scant success. No ominous chords 
sound ns Darwin approaches the Gnln- 
pngns Islands. In several letters written 
in the summer of 1835, Darwin men- 
tions how nnxinus he was to study 
these piles of volcanic rock. Next We 
know tie is in New Zcnlnnd and the 
Galapagos Islands receive only a pas- 
sing reference or two. But this is ns it 
should be. The few weeks that Dnrwin 


to have evolved in many luxa. while 
selection is unlikely to have favoured 
the maintenance of lactation in all 
groups of mamma Is. The sensible reply 
to this is that many traits are ephemer- 
al. cropping up time nnd ngain over 
evolutionary time - brown coloration, 
for example. 

If wc classified organisms on pat- 
terns of coloration alone . wliui strange 
bedfellows wc would gel. Caterpillars 
that are cryptic against their food 
plants might be classified with those 
rood plants. Different species of but- 
terflies that mimic each other would be 
placed together. Instead, taxonomic 
characters are carefully chosen in be 
those that reveal hierarchical struc- 
ture. Many pre- Darwinian hiologists 
believed that such a classification gnve - 
insight into the workings of the mind of 
the Creator. Evolutionary biologists 
believe that they arc uncovering the 
true phylogenetic tree. Rending Rid- 
ley's account of the principles of 
classification followed by Denton's 
chapter on the taxonomic case against 
evolution provides Ihe simplest com- 

S arison between the books. Whereas 
idley's chapter is clear and logical. 
Denton's is simply confused. 


spent exploring these islands are im- 
portant only in retrospect. 

The letters that passed between 
Darwin and members of his family give' 
a good picture of lire among (he upper 
middle classes in England ut ihe time. 
Among lire women, engagements, 
nmrrlagcs and confinements were the 
chief topics or concern. Prior tolcuving 
on his voyage , Darwin had exhibited 
mure than a passing interest in Fanny 
Owen, but no sonner had lie set soil 
titan rumours began about an impend- 
ing engagement between Funny and 
one John Hill. When this match ‘foiled 
tn materialize. Fanny wns distraught. 
Robert Blddulph, who was courting 
Fanny’s sister Sarah rit the time, was so 
impressed by her sorrow that he jilted 
Sarah and began to pursue Fanny. To 
everyone's dismay. Fanny accepted 
Bidaulplfs marriage proposal, despite 
his "dissipated, gambling character”. 
Robert Ifiddulpli turned out to tie u 
considerate luishnml. but his mother 
nnd sister were quite another mutter. 
Thereafter. Fanny was constuntly re- 
ferred to ns “poor Funny", especially 
when her health bcgaii lo tail. As 
confining as life wits for women of this 
class, the men fared Imrdly hotter. As 
Fanny's father. William Owen. Sr. 
remarked in a letter lo Darwin from hi* 
country esinic. “we arc going on much 
in our usual hum ilnini style, n little 
hunting, n little shooting and now mid 
then n little argument about the Re- 
form Bill”. 

Prior In tils voyage Darwin had also 
prophesized that his cider brother. 
Erasmus, would find himself "lied 
neck nnd heels” to Enmiu Wedgwood 
and would soon hcconie •’heartily sick 
of her". As it turned out. Erasmus 


Be- '*■ * 


Again, whereas Ridley point* to the 
success of homology as a defence of 
evolutionary ihcorv'. Denton uses the 
same data to attack the same theory. 
The universality of the genetic code ‘is 
used by Ridley to support evolutionary 
ihcorv but. astonishingly, by Denton 
to refute it. 

A recurrent theme in Denton's hook 
is that evolution could not have hap- 
pened because there has not been time 
or opportunity, citing in support of his 
case the astronomer Fred Hoyle as a 
“world authority" on the topic. By 
comparison. Ridley stands on the 
shoulders of giants (among I hem R. A. 
Fisher. Sesvall Wright. J. B. S. Hal- 
dane and John Maynard Smith) whose 
many hooks and articles demonstrate 
that there has been both time and 
opportunity. Denton believes that the 
problems of evolutionary theory are 
too areal to be solved within the 
neo- Darwinian perspective. Ridley 
believes the opposite. In my opinion. 
Ridley Is more nearly correct. 

Paul Hanvv Is reader in biological 
sciences at the University of Sussex, at 
present on secondment to Princeton 
Uulvershv. 


never murried but settled Into rhe life 
of a respectable dandy, nccitpving 
himself with u “little round of visits 
about London". Erasmus did takeona 
clerk's position in 1835 but abandoned 
it in three weeks, observing that 
“whatever people may please to sttv 
literary leisure is heller than work*'. 
Throughout his voyage. Darwin repe- 
uicdly apologized io his father for the 
expenses that he was incurring: lie 
seemed genuinely concerned that lie 
was not occupied in some form of 
gainful employment. If Erasmus 
shared these concerns, wc do not read 
of them. Durwiifs sisters freuucn*’v 
remark on their elder brothers idle- 
ness and indolence, but these express- 
ions reveal no rancour. A life of leisure 
wns a respectable option nt the time. 
Charles Darwin's uneasiness mu with- 
standing. And it was Charles not 
Erasmus who ended up marrying 
Emma Wedgwood. 

Although the general reader is likely 
to find many interesting titbits uhoiit 
life in Victorian England in this first of 
more than 2U volumes of Darwin's 
correspondence projected, the editors 
intend them to serve primarily a* 
n "sound basis far future scholarly 
work on Dnrwin and his correspon- 
dents". If this first volume Is any 
indication, they will serve this function 
admirably. The scholarship is impecc- 
able and the presenuition clear and 
informative. 

David Hull 

David Hull is professor of philosophy 
i it Northwestern University. Evanston. 
Illinois, and author of "Darwin tint I Ui\ 
Critics “ f/V 731. 
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Inheriting 
a system 

Modem India: Ihe origins nf an Aslan 
democracy 
by Judith M. Brown 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £22.50 and £9.95 
ISBN 019 91 3124 4 mid 8228597 
Indian Business and Nationalist Politics 
1931-J9: the Indigenous capitalist class 
and the rise of the Congress Party 
by Claude Markovits 
Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
lj£N0521 26551 7 

For all the Iona-standing British in- 
volvement with India, ana the current 
national obsession with the memorabi- 
lia of the Raj. we arc still poorly served 
with general accounts of the modern 
history of the subcontinent. Judith 
Brown's Modern India is the first new, 
detailed introductory account of (he 
subject to be widely available in Bri- 
tain for many years. 

The Short Oxford History of the 


-tain for many years. 

The Short Oxford History of the 
Modern World series, of which this 
volume forms part, is intended to give 
students and others access to the 
history of fresh geographical areas. J. 
M. Roberts, the general editor of the 
series, defines in nis preface the mod- 
em era of world history as that in which 
the fundamental institutions of mod- 
em European society first took shape 
and then spread round the world. Tne 


and then spread round the world. The 
periods in which European institu- 
tions, ideas and political forms were 
imported into different parts of the 


world are the epochs in the histories of 
those countries “in which can be 
discerned the processes which even- 
tually tie them Into the single world In 
which we live". What the historian of 
the extra-European world is asked to 
trace, then, is “the process by which 
European gradually became world 
civilization . While a series such as this 
must rest on some sort of underlying 
assumptions, one. must doubt whether 
thfese ones are wholly appropriate for 
the study of an Asian country. Eager 
acknowledgement of tutelage from 
Europe was far from universal in such 
places. When Gandhi was asked by an 
American reporter what he thought of 
western civilization, he replica: “I 
think it would be a very good idea”. 

Dr Brown’s account of the modern 
history of India takes, perhaps inevit- 
ably, a somewhat Eurocentric view of 
events. She argues in het Introduction 


a stBDie society ana venerable culture 
and forces created ... in the circumst- 
ances of British rule". The avowed aim 
of the volume , “to examine the making 
of this rare political phenomenon, an 
Asian democracy", echoed in the sub- 
title, suggests that ihe western, specifi- 
cally British, contribution to tne mak- 
ing of modern India is seen as decisive 
and benign. 

Yet this approach does provide an 
organizing principle for the book that 
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tricks 


The German Empire 1871-1918 
by Haiu-UIrlch Wchler 
translated by Kim Traynor 
Berg, £18.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 0907582 22 2 and 32 X 

At last we have a translation of this 
minor classic which appeared in Ger- 
man some twelve years ago. It is not a 
“seminal" book - rather n point 
around which the ideas of others 
crystallized in clear but predetermined 
form. 

The German Empire is the product 
of 1968 and all that this year stood for. 
Its author has hurled his quos ego at 
Bismarck’s empire and its court histo- 
rians; he has written a remarkably 
forceful yet brief indictment. What we 
have is socialist structural history in 
test-tube purity with all its strengths 
and weaknesses; no other history of 
Germany from 1871 to 1918 had been 
so widely read and discussed; none had 
been remotely as successful in critically 
shaping the difficult material. Unfor- 






An engraving by N. T. Charlet from his Memorial de Sainte-HMine 
showing the exiled Napoleon Bonaparte dressed for gardening. The 
picture is reproduced from Jean Tulard’s Napoleon: the myth of the 
saviour which Is now available in a Methuen paperback at £7.95. 


Saints and Revolutionaries! essays on 

early American history 

edited by David Hall, John M. Murrln 

and ThadW. Tale 

Norton, £24-00 

ISBN 0393 0 1751 6 

A truth. st ill very imperfectly grasped 
In British university history depart- 
ments is that British and American 
colonial history arc a part of each 
other; neither can be properly under- 
stood without' a knowledge of the 
context -of the whole. It was under- 
stood in thcTreaflury, in the Admiralty 
and the Board of Tknde, and by certain 
leading churchmen; 1 and times of impe- 
rial war forced the Issue to general 
consciousness. But this understanding 
was shared only sporadically by mem- 
bers : of . Parliament, and makes - a 
limited impression on 
tlsh historians. It is to 
way of connective that the 
pf essays will be 


allows a more subtle and satisfying 
overall interpretation of the history or 
India in the first half of the 20th 
century than any other on offer. The 
concern to seek the roots of the 
relative political stability of post-inde- 

E 'snce India in her colonial past 
Dr Brown to lay stress on the 
1930s as the key decade in deciding the 
form of modem India's political sys- 
tem, on the importance of the Indian 
National Congress's role as a party 
system as much as an agitational force 
in achieving independence, and on the 
complex interplay of a balance of 
Interests nnd viable modes of control in 
determining the ends, and the end, of 
empire. 

Throughout her book Dr Brown 
provides a coherent and competent 
summary of a' wide range of recent 
specialist research. Her interpretation 
of detail builds on the foundation of 
the modifications of the classic im- 
perialist and nationalist historio- 
graphies that were made, in Britain 
and Australia, as a result of the 
thesis-boom of the late 1960s and early 
1970s. More recent assaults on this 
consensus, by Gramsdans and others, 
have largely been ignored, which is 
hardly surprising given the very diffe- 
rent nature of the story that such 

widely and carefully read by every 
historian interested in - and teaching - 
the British 17th and I8tb centuries. 
And it Is fitting that this tribute to 
Edmund S. Morgan by some of his 
former students should have inspired 
each contributor to his or her best 
efforts. 

There are three sections: "Religion 
and Mentality"; "Law and Politics"; 
and "Culture, Society and Revolu- 
tion". Stephen Foster shows how New 
England Puritanism survived Intact, 


scholars wish to tell about the histoiy 
of modern India. Overall, Dr Brown's 
book represents by far the best recent 
introductory account of the modern 
history of India for British readers. But 
this last qualification is an important 
one, for tne author’s main concerns - 
the stability and continuity of India’s 


whue, after the Restoration, the Bu- 


tton as ushering the "austere golden 
age" of the Puritan movement In its 
American refuge. Christine Leigh 


witchcraft. She suggests that popular 
resistance to religious liberalization 
provided the context for the panic in 
Essex County in 1692. In particular, 
the growth of the Quakers caused 
alarm and hostility. Quakerism cre- 
ated a traoslocal association which 
threatened the roots of the Congrega- 
tional communities; and she observes 
• that until the founding in 1714 of an 
Episcopal church in Salem "the only 


other religious fellowship In (be county 


tnan Indian and have been very much 
those of British opinion (the liberal 
sections of it at any rate) an South Asia 
for the last century or so. 

Claude Markovits’s Indian Business 
and Nationalist Politics is an attempt to 
tackle one of the riddles of modem 
Indian history that Dr Brown largely 
ignores - that of the links between big 
business and the nationalist move- 
ment. The desire to see the Indian 
National Congress as the tool of a 
national bourgeoisie was strong among 
conservative British officials at the 
time, and has attracted many Indian 
Marxist commentators and historians 
since. It must be one of the few views 
that Beverley Nicbols and Rajani 
Palme Dutt shared in their analyses of 
Indian politics. Despite this wide- 
spread support for the idea, however, 
Markovits argues convincingly that the 
distinguishing feature of capitalists in 

that commanded such strong transloc- 
al loyalties was the suspected witch 
coven that was also centered at 
Salem". David Hall’s study of "The 
Mental World of Samuel SewalP Illu- 
minates much more than one man's 
mind, and sensitively explores the 
different modes of time in wnich a man 
might live. Hall's essay has significance 
that extends far beyond Sewall's Bos- 
ton.He illuminates the almost totally 
religious frame of reference and causa- 
tion in the essentially pre-scientiflc 
mentality, to which British historians 
should refer as they pursue the infer- 
ences of Keith Thomas’s Religion and 
the Decline of Magic. 

It is no disparagement to excellent 
studies by Gail Sussman Marcus and 
G. B. Warden to say that John Mur- 
rin s essay on jury trial in 17th-century 
New England stands out as the most 
distinguished contribution to "Law 
and Politics'*. Juries - where they 
operated - and magistrates shared a 
responsibility more onerous than just 
that of punishing or deterring crime; 
they had to protect the community 
from the vengeance of a justly angry 
Gad. John Wmtftrop was thus actuiriiy 
accused on arbitrary conduct when as 
governor he mitigated the traditional 
rigours of the lawl Some of the more 
severe penalties were seldom enforced 


tunately it is lit from one side only and 
many of the facts are either inaccurate 
or misinterpreted. 

Wehler’s diagnosis is that the empire 
suffered congenital disease. It was able 
to keep up with technological change 
and even in some cases to set the pace. 
But its leaders strove consistently and 
at the end, recklessly to thwart the 
corresponding social and political 
evolution. Here we have the key to 
imperial politics which were, he 
thinks, very largely the history of 
attempts by the establishment' to re- 
main in power. The book has virtually 
nothing on foreign policy apart from 


late colonial India was their weakness, 
their inability to gain direct political 
control of the country. In establishing 
this point he also provides an interest- 
ing and stimulating account of the 
detailed interplay between the activi- 
ties of businessmen, Congress leaders 
and British officials, and a most useful 
sketch of the development of Indian 
business firms in the 1930s. 

Dr Markovits’ work appeared too 
late for Judith Brown to have made use 
of it, even had its concerns been nearer 
to her own. Yet her view of the British 
contribution to South Asia can only be 
strengthened by the appearance of this 
study of modem India by a young 
French scholar that was researched 


strengthened by the appearance of his 
study of modem India by a young 
French scholar that was researched 
and written eotirely In English. There 
is one other convergence between the 
two authors that will help some to 
place them in the cosmography of 
modern Indian studies. Both of them, 
and this reviewer, share a common 
research supervisor in Dr Anil Seal. 

B. R, Tomlinson 

Dr Tomlinson is lecturer in economic 
and social history at the University of 
Birmingham. 

(no child seems to have been put to 
death lor defying its parents; but 
Massachusetts hanged a couple for 
adultery in 1644. Magistrates punished 
sm, not just crime. But juries also 
a;med to preserve the harmony of the 
village, a duty they combined with that 
of being moral watchdogs. This long 
essay - which notes a decline in 
feelings of guilt among those who 
chose jury trial towards the end of the 
century - makes an important shift 
away from historians' over-attention 
to governors and assemblies and their 
constitutional encounters. Joy and 
Robert Gilsdorf offer some refine- 
ments on the concept of “deference" 
which they find largely wanting in 
colonial Connecticut. Since this is 
where one would least expect to find it, 
these remarks have rather less con- 
sequence than a similar study of cer- 
tain other colonies could have done. 

_ Timothy Breen takes us to Virginia 
for an imaginative study of the import- 
ance of tobacco planting as a highly 
skilled craft, in which degrees of 
success became ,the measure of a 
planters Social and self-esteem. 
Among other essays, James Hutson 
argues at considerable length for sub- 
swuttag the concept of “jealousy" for 
that of paranoia" as the prevailing 
mode of the colonial political mind. To 


the assertion that it should be seen n ■ 
grand attempt to direct the attentionof 
Germans from their real problems- ih 
power struggle between states 'Z 
practically irrelevant and seen to £ 
irrelevant . Few will be taken in by such 
absurdities, and this is surely th, 
weakest part of the book. But havi! 
said this, it is equally true that the lari* 
number of distinguished historiaS 
who have areued that German fortim 
policy was das Ding an sich are just « 
wide of the mark, perhaps we rieedS 
Wchler to remind us that extreme 
views, however clear and convindoe 
are seldom true. 

At home, he writes, the establish, 
ment had a large basket of poll*, 
devices and dirty tricks to keep 
rest of society occupied and satis- 
fied so that they could contuwr 
their own feudal wavs as much *as 
possible. What they did was to adopt 
some of the trappings of moderniiyw 
as to fend off its substance. First of alia 
“Victorian compromise’’ was attemp- 
ted; the large landowners were joined 
by the powerful industrialists to create 
the impression that the establishment 
was opening up, but they hoped with 
justification that the wealthy 
bourgeoisie would be feudalized. The* 
the devices of authoritarian rule wen 
applied: building on a tradition of 
respect for the state, the bureaucracy 
(which despite what Wehler says was 
becoming increasingly liberal till the 
inte 1870s) was cleansed; it worked 
efficiently in an expanding sphere and 
in an ostensibly objective but actually 
reactionary spirit. The army was not 
only codcfied; it was revered. The 
military and what it symbolizes en- 
joyed more than mere respectability. 
As the pull of Christianity slackened, 
that of the army strengthened. The 
aloof courts meted out class justice, 
and the poor were taxed. Ttse excell- 
ence of the schools and universities 
was used as a cover to inculcate respect 
for the social and political status quo. 

In addition to this lengthy list of 
mostly well-known practices, there 
were also the more dubious 
“Napoleonic" tricks. The parties were 
kept in disarray and so parliament 
remained weak, foreign enemies and 
apparently unpatriotic elements at 
home were singled out for abuse so as 
to unite the rest of the country in 
hatred (but since Poles, Jews, Catho- 
lics and socialists were labels, one 
wonders what was left to unite). Tneo 
there was the flashy forelgp poky 
nimed at obtaining cheap but impress- 
ive victories. This was the cirau for the 
German plcbs. There was bread u 
well because the social reforms- and 
they were significant - arc not seen as 
evidence of n trend towards democracy 
but only as ways for manipulating tbe 
populace. 

Wehler's book is not traditional 
narrative history; It is a discussion 01 
these policies, devices and tricks. It is 
one-sided, but it is also critical, percep- 
tive and vigorous. Kim Traynor s 
translation is a great deal more tram- 

K arent than the original and all wtw 
ave struggled with Wehler's pret“: 
tious and opaque German prose wnJ 
appreciate the flowing and idioraatlc 
English text. • 

Bruce Waller 

Bruce Waller Is senior /rtfureriW 
history at University College Swenste. 

contemporaries, jealousy “"jjS 
"suspicion", or at least a 
scepticism. While this mBkesthewNS 
disposition eminently sane, and 
on a rational appraisal of the don?” 
of political power, the implied efficuj 
to distinguish sharply between colon* 
thought and that of the 
When Richard Hofstadter faliwgj 
the concept of the “paranoid styij ' “ 
American politics", ne did rneanlW 1 
a 1 ’ LiMia.i n recur- 


rent suguk 01 pauiuiutti'-oj .j h* 
Students of the cotonialperiod wuti * 
glad to have sanity restored W"? 
field. But the Revolution 
nized" jealousy. The early 19m « 
tury seems to nave freed federal p*"j 
tics from its gaze, only to 
towards other targets, such as maw 
tv, the Catholic church and eventually 
tne slave power. The question 01 wu 
was rational and what was hysterica 
these disputes does not seem to jw 
been foil resolved, if only because^ 
can see room for legitimate dixfcreix** 
of opinion. 

J. R. Pole 

/. R. Pole Is Rhodes Professor °f 
American History and Institu nons 
the University of Oxford. 
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Kduculiun: Time Fur a New Ait? 
hj Rlchurd Aldrich and 
Patricia I .eight on 

Ucdfi'Ttl Way i'jpcis. L2.5U 
ISliNON54732|7») 

"l : »rty years < in" is the prevalent mood 
in Europe as the end of the war is 
remembered. In the- same spirit. 
Richard Aldrich and Patricia Leigh- 
ton here re-duel and review ilie 
f- dm. 1 1 ion Act of |044 'IhcirMsan apt 
if mmsii.il p.irim-rship - a hi-.iori.in and 
u lawyer .retain* together whether ihe 
lime has come lor a new Act. We don't 
normally think legally sthmii law. The 
custnniaiy source of demand for new 
legislation is political or social discon- 
tent expressing it sell through parlies 
and pressure gioiips and sei/ing its 
opportunity ;il some moment of par- 
liamentary power. 

Theoolilic.il or social impulse is thus 
to wants legislation nnd the rolled! ve 
declaration ol some purpose or intent 
lo which, at least lor I he- time being, 
the nation is committed 'llu* impulse 
is typically not lownids litigation: that 
is quite another matter. Legislation 
and litigation are not words which (rip 


lightly from the popular tongue, but 
the concepts behind them arc disting- 
uished sharply in the popular mind. 
Legislation, by and large, is reasonable 
business in so far ns politicians arc 
reasonable; at least it is a possible 
vehicle of popular priority and citizens’ 
right. Litigation is lawyers’ business 
and Iny altitudes towards it are more or 
[ess those of Charles Dickens os 
dranintizcd in his account of Jarndyee 
versus Jarndyce: it is, in other woras, 
tut unprofitable business in which 
reason is buried beneath a paper 
mountain of lawyers* jargon and jus- 
tice subverted lo legal costs and 
judges' prejudice. Law in this tradition 
is revered as the repository of what is 
morally right, but lawyers arc held in 
disrespect as practitioners with mo- 
tives other than to do whnt is right. A 
people possessed of such opinions is 
likely to be deeply suspicious of any 
proposal which transfers conflict from 
politics to law and is never likely to 
show eager enthusiasm for new law. 

Yet the aim of Afdrich and Leigh- 
ton in partnership is to persuade us 
that a new Education Act is desirable. 


Their proposal is for legislation rather 
than litigation. True, they argue that 
the authors of the 1944 Act failed to 
provide clear definitions of the duties 

Reading 

lists 

Higher Education in International 
Perspective: a survey- and bibliography 
by Philip G. Aitbach, David H. Kelly 
iindJanKhiczynsId 
Mansell, £37.50 
ISBN 07201 17070 

Most of this book - 491 of Us 583 pages 
- is n bibliography of books and articles 
about higher education, and epeclally 
research into higher education. It is 



Tuken on a civil rights march in 
1965, this photograph is repro- 
duced in This Mighty Dream: 
social protest movements in the 
United States by Madeleine 
Adamson and Seth Burgos 
(Routledge & Kogan Paul, £15.95 
and £8.95). 

am! powers of the partners in educa- 
tion - central government, local gov- 
ernment. governing bodies, teachers 
ami patents {They do not include 
slink-ills because Ineir holt /ous un- 
limited to primary .uni si-coinl.uy 
schools. ) True too that they note ait 
increasing tendency for judges mid 
legal commentators to enter this web 
of power relationships, especially since 
the |9(>0s. Judges will now occasionally 
pronounce oil whnt ought to happen', 
as did Lord Denning in 1979 when he 
forthrightly backed the parents against 
the local education authority. the un- 
ions. and the Secretary of Stale, who 
between them had. in effect, allowed 
the caretakers in the Haringey schools 
to bring the borough’s educational 
system to a halt for weeks on end. True 
even that legal writers have turned 
their attention lately to parents’ rights, 
choice of secondary school, matters of 
discipline, and the role of tile local 
ombudsman in education. But gener- 
ally speaking the British habit in cases 
arising out of social legislation is that 
courts do not get mixed up with 
conflicts if they sec them as matters of 
political judgement or policy rather 
than legal ones. Aldrich and Leigh- 
ton themselves scein to accept that 
educational policies are to be fought 
out elsewhere than in courts of law. 
They remark sadly that meanwhile 
cases are "frequently highly emotion- 


cases are "frequently highly emotion- 
al, badly argued before courts and 
unsatisfactorily decided”. Harrington 
versus the Polytechnic of North Lon- 


don is very much a case in point. 

Readers of this lively and succinct 
account of the ramified educational 
partnership will have to agree with the 


divided into 23 broad subject areas, 
nnd each of these is, in its turn, 
subdivided, with one subdivision for 
each of the continents of the world. 
Appropriately, the first section deals 
with tne history of universities and 
higher education. Later sections cover 
such topics as statistical and descrip- 
tive works, policy nnd planning, ac- 
cess, theories of higher education, 
research, and governance nnd admi- 
nistration. Five different areas related 
to students. Including activism and 
adjustment to higher education, arc 
covered. Especially useful is the sec- 
tion that provides a bibliography of 
bibliographies. 

There can ha no doubt of the need 
for a bibliography of this kind. Those 
of us who try to study, and write Rbout, 
the various problems of higher educa- 
tion arc in constant need of some way 
of discovering what others have writ- 
ten before us. Its usefulness, however, 
depends on how comprehensive its 
listing is and how easily the reader can 
find his way to the references he wants. 


.I'Hl. lli >■ lli n:-!n- .11.I il-jti. .it tin 
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■ f. Ini- . I 1 r I rin .-hi II I - m ■ , <1 E > . 
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b -I "Ii • <iTiMilr.i1ii -n v.itli ,1 ■.Mil-1 
mye --I the p-iruirt-.hip p.niiup.iiiE- 
And I cure 1 ■■•lilt wt-iM -i-. ili>. 1 1---. .i< 

In-. me .lire ireful put in pl.r. in 
iiuiiMjliini di-re l< •pin Liii I . .il\ mi, 
uill deny 1I1.1I p.m i'f i"ji pi CM- in 
dr on 1 ten f r p.N failure in iiripk-rncni 
lire- kyid.it it 'ii. vspciialk pi.rh.ip-. lire- 
l'i|x Ail o film mi Hi Ii >r ittiiniu c* »l- 
U'pis If Rah Hilllct had i\«»t sabutawd 
this I'll "I the I'MJ iL-itcr.tliun '>1 a 
1ui1un.il rcuibc. ire iniphi be in IcsmiI 
.1 moss user the M.itrootrer Services 
( ■•mniissii.il and luilltir etliiiiiMun 
mill inir !•*- 1 1 * year uhls im^lit be in a 

less p.irluus stale 

lint the ilcMriplinii study leaves ire 
lit in* 1I1 iiihl as In llie [ii!id.imell1:il 
problem whk.ll is lint legal elariiy but 
nolilii.il will within tbe eonsii.riuls set 
by economic possibilities. We could 
have li;id all eiliKJtiuii.il history as 
expansive as that of Sweden or the 
( Iititcd Suites. Whnt we lacked w;is nut 
Ihe legislation but the political deter- 
mination. Ihe Kobhtiis expansion in 
higher education owes nothing 11* leg- 
islation (and. inetdcMiullv. vet y little to 
Robbins). Social legisfalion' has its 
uses. It cun put the stamp uf celiltal 
approval oil whnt has already i lo- 
re loped nr 11 can altilDiiiii'e n nationally 
agteed goal But advance in eiliic.it loll, 
as in any social provision, essentially 
dL-pemls'nn resources. There has beeii 
nothing in Ihe l l M4 or auv subsequent 
Act to prevent extraordinarily wide 
variations in spending hv the l.e.n.s. In 
I9K.1 I A the Inner London Ld11c.il inn 
Authority planned a gross expenditure 
of £1.129 per primary and £1.600 per 
secondary pupil, compared with Dud- 
ley in the west Midlands where 1 lie- 
figures were £Mt9 and £KW» respec- 
tively. 

Nor can lawyers guarantee political 
resolve. As Aldrich and Leighton 
insist, the best and central principle 
enshrined in the 1944 Act is that of 
partnership. But it is n partnership in 
admin istrmum nnd executive responsi- 
bility. The partnership can be sub- 
verted and subordinated to the aims of 
the National Union of Teachers or the 
local party machine or the polite 
conspiracies of educational adminis- 
trators. These sectiomd opponents of 
democracy nrc always with us. The 
paradox is (lint our best bulwark 
against litem is the informed citizen 
and the fundamental purpose of (he 
education system has been presumably 
to create and maintain such a citizenry. 

A. H. Halsey 

Professor Halsey is director of the 
department of social and administrative I 
studies at the University of Oxford. \ 


Here there arc hardly any references 
from before the 1970s, and they seem 
to end at 1982; so anyone wanting to 
make a more extensive survey of the 
literature will still have to use other 
sources. 

The authors claim their bibliography 
is selective rather than comprehensive , 
nnd covers only the more important 
works, which is, after all, what most 
users would want. It is difficult, 
however, to judge how completely 
they have covered even the more 
important works as there is no index of 
nuthors in which one can check 
whether the expected reference is 
there. This Is understandable - an 
Index of authors would have added 
very considerably to the cost of Ihe 
book.' As far ns I can Judge from theise 
fields of which I have special know- 
ledge. about a quarter of the refer- 
ences I would have expected to find arc 
included. For example, one of the 
publications issued by the research 
councils in Britain in response to the 
Swinnerton-Dyer report on postgradu- 
ate education is listed, but 1 hove not 
been able to find the report itself. 
Though this does, of course, reduce 
the usefulness of the bibliography, it is, 
perhaps, for the best. A bibliography 
of four times the size nnd price would 
be beyond the means of many librar- 
ies, to say nothing of individuals. 

Some of the headings under which 
particular works are listed may, at 
times, seem strange to the British 
reader, so that the render wanting to 
find all the references to a particular 
subject will need to think of nil the 
headings under which it might be filed; 
but the total amount of work involved 
in hunting through several sections is 
not excessive. 

As a preface to the bibliography. 


there are two essays. The first, by 
Philip Aitbach, sets out succinctly the 
structure (if that is the appropriate 
word) of research into higher educa- 
tion - where it is done, where it is 
published, how it is funded, the topics 
it covers, and 50 on. The second, by 
Jan KAuczynski, docs a simitar job Tot 
research m Eastern European coun- 
tries. Anyone thinking of taking n 
sabbatical there wilt be helped by the 
lists of who is doing whnt research 
where. 

One discovers, without surprise, 
that, give or take some differences of 
emphasis nnd terminology, the topics 
of research in the Eastern bloc nrc the 
same ns elsewhere, kluczynskl snys: 
Educational heeds always over- 
grow real possibilities of their 
realization even in the most 
affluent countries of the world. 
Therefore a question arises: how is 
the system of education to develop, 
nnd now is its final shape lu be 
carved lo assure the most rational 
way of utilization of nil the material 
nnd human resources allocated to 
education? 

This has a fa miliar ring. 

Ernest Rudd 

Dr Rudd is reader in higher education 
studies at the University of Essex. 
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Modern and Contemporary France, 
reviewed in THQS, June 21 is pub- 
lished by the Association for the study 
of Modern and Contemporary France 
and is available from Brian Darling nt 
13 Cantclowes Road, London 
NW1 9XP. 
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£18.00 0485 11291 4 

Islam in Iran 

I P Petrushevsky, tram. Hubert Evans 

A study by the famous Soviet Iranologist of the development of Islamic beliefs, 
early schisms, and che creation of a Sunni orthodoxy. 

£32.00 0485 1 1257 4 


Japan: The Dutch Experience 
Grant K Goodman 
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Grant K Goodman 

Japanese experience of Western culture through Dutch in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

£18.00 0485 11262 0 

Kalevala 

Translated by WF Kirby, nezafy edited by Dr Michael Branch 
A new edition of the great Finnish epic. 

£20.00 bb 0485 J 1258 2 £7.95 pb 0485 12048 8 

Hamlet Closely Observed 
Martin Dodsworth 

A raalor Interpretative account of the play, in which the Renaissance code of 
honour is shown to be of central importance. 

£18.00 0485 11283 3 

JANE AUSTEN 
The Watsons 

Fourth volume in the Jane Austen Library. The fragment of a novel, probably 
written in 1804, and abandoned. Foreword by Lord David Cecil. 

£10.95 0485 10503 9 

The manuscript chapters of Persuasion 

Foreword by Lord David Cecil 

Text and facsimile of the only two chapters of the six novels to survive. 

£10.50 0485 10502 0 

The Existential and Its Exits: literary and philosophlcai 

n pec fives in the works of Becketts Ionesco, Genet and Pinter 
. C Dolmas 

Existentialism in modem literature. 

£25.00 0485 11282 5 

The life, times and milieu of V F Odoyevsky 

Neil Cornwell. Foreword by Isaiah Berlin 

Odoyevsky (1804-49), polymath and friend of Tchaikovsky, Pushkin, Tolstoy, 

Turgenev. 

£20.00 0485 11279 5 

Dr Willis in Japan (1862-1877) 

Hugh Cortazzi 

A fascinating eye-witness account of fifteen years spent in Japan by a British 
tnedical pioneer. 

£16.00 0485 11264 7 

Milford’s Japan; the memoirs and recollections, 1866-1906, of 

Algernon Bertram Atitford, the first Lord RedesdaJe 

Edited by Hugh Cortazzi 

Vivid accounts of Japan and the court of the Mikado. 

£18.00 0485 11275 2 

The Athlone Press 44 Bedford Row London WC1R 4LY 
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taken 


lirlllsh I. Her ary Magazines: Uie 
Victorian nntl Edwardian Age 1837— 
1913 

edited by Alvin Sullivan 
G roc nwuod P ress . £.X3 .511 
ISBN (1313 24335 2 

Over the past twenty years the study of 
Victuriun periodicals' has established 
itself as n distinct area of academic 
enquiry. It is now mu simply an aid to 
other disciplines - though at its best it 
■ llwnys that as well - hut a subject in 
its own right. At first the main task ivas 
one of retrieval, with priority being 
given to mapping uni the territory, 
counting and classifying periodicals, 
and identifying editors and contribu- 
tors. That work led to a large number 
of specialist studies and has in turn 
made possible more general reference 
lx inks like British Literary Magazines. 

.1 four-pan survey of British periodic- 
als from the lute 1 7ili century to the 
present day. 

Ilic in test volume covers the years 
IJG7- 19 1 3. n crucial period of change 
which opened with the formidable 
ounricrlv reviews still dominant and 


closed with the concept of the “lit tic 
magazine" firmly established. I 11 be- 
tween these extremes there was a 
proliferation of new kinds of monthly 
magazines, popular educators, illus- 
trated weeklies, trade and hobby pub- 
lications dealing with every conceiv- 
able subject, learned and scholarly 
journals, comics, and magazines ex- 
pressing coterie interests from pin-ups 
to politics. It is still not known for 
certain how many different periodicals 
were published during the Victorian 
age: the total keeps shifting as more 
and more titles are discovered, but 
50,000 would seem to be the favoured 
current estimate. 

The Victorinn nnd Edwardian 
volume of British Literary Magazines 
covers about 120 of these. Eacn entry 


consists of an Informative essay giving 
details of the magazine’s characteristic 
features, its principal contributors, 
political or artistic viewpoint, develop- 
ment, and often its demise. When a 
Victorian or Edwardian periodical did 
survive the First World War. its subse- 
quent history is given here. There are 
strengths and weaknesses in this par- 
ticular aspect of editorial policy. Any- 
one wishing to find out about, say, the 
* Poetry Review which remains very 
much alive, would need to look for it in 
this volume because it was founded in 
1909. Even more frustrating! y, the 
Athenaeum, in mnny respects an 
archetypically Victorian periodical, is 
not included in (he present volume 
because it dates from 1828. 

The essays on individual periodicals 
are followed by a good deal of cleariy- 
presented publication, bibliographical 
and location information. As entries 
are by different writers the quality 


inevitably varies. A few nl them arc 
too inueh taken up with a listing uf the 
periodical's contents, hut generally a 
sensible balance is maintained be- 
tween the requirements of the special- 
ist and ilic non-specialist reader. In 
addition to (he main entries there are 
useful appendices which list the maga- 
zincs contained in (he other volumes in 
the series, together with brief livings 
of foreign reviews, comic journals and 
religious publications. All in all, Brit- 
ish Literary Magazines is a welcome 
offshoot nf specialist periodical stu- 
dies; it inukes some recent research 
easily available and it should encour- 
age students of Victorina literature 
especially to find their way mure 
knowledgeably through an important 
part of their subject that is too often 
neglected. 

The policy decisions reached in an 
undertaking of (his kind are never 
going to please everyone, and the 
selection of titles for inclusion must 
have caused much cditoriul concern, 
but even so the results arc not always 
satisfactory. The first difficulty arises 
over what' exactly a "literary]* maga- 
zine is. In his introduction Christopher 
Kent offers us a working definition 
those magazines which carry “at least 
some reviews, reflective prose, poetry 
or fiction". That seems sensible 
enough, except that it would apply to 
the majority of Victorian periodicals 
(even many trade journals), nnd as the 
editor Alvin Sullivan points out in his 
preface, editorial policy has been to 
select "representative titles", includ- 
ing some which arc only “peripherally 


literary" while cxcludingoiliers which 
arc “avowedly literary". The use of the 
adjective "literary" is unclear through- 
out the volume. Strongly represented 
arc periodicals which dealt with the 
business of literature, and rightly so. 
But while, say, the Author and the 
Library arc symptomatic of changing 
attitudes to literature, they themselves 
are hardly “literary" in the way that the 
Yellow Book, New Review or Rhythm 
definitely nrc. As this period witnesses 
the transformation of what constitutes 
a "literary”. magazine, it might have 
been wiser to drop the word entirety or 
use it only in its modem sense. 

The titles chosen for inclusion have 
clearly depended on what the editor 
regards as representative. Given res- 
tricted space and 50.000 titles to 
choose from, this difficult problem has 
been handled well: there are good 
examples of the higher, popular, mass 
and minority journalism. Yet, we have 
Belgravia but not Argosy, the Hobby 
Horse but not Black and White ; the 
Bookseller but not the Publishers' 
Circular, the Dome but not the Butter- 
fly- The strangest omission is the 
English Illustrated Magazine, though 
the writer of nnother entry does refer 
to it , correctly , as pioneering the use of 
photographs in late Victorian periodic- 
nls. It numbered among its contribu- 
tors Hardy, James, Swinburne, GIs- 
sing, Wilkie Collins and William Mor- 
ris. It was literary, British, popular, 
influential, and it should be nere. 


Peter Keating 

Dr Keating is reader in English at the 
University of Edinburgh. 



The bestselling belletrlst and novelist A.C. Benson (left) was master 
of Magdalene College between 1915 and 1925. He is shown here with 
his brothers R. H. Benson (centre) and E. F. Benson, author of the 
Mapp and Lucia novels, In a photograph from A Literary History of 
Cambridge by Graham Chalney (Pevensey Press, £14.95), 


From 
T. H. 


The Collected Letters of Thomas 
Hardy, volumes four and five: 1909— 
1913 and 1914-1919 
edited by Richard Little Purdy and 
Michael Mitigate 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £21. 00 and £22.50 
ISBN 0 19 812621 2 and 812622 0 

In these volumes, containing 1,400 
letters, Hardy is seen full of years and 
veneration, drinking cider "in wine 
glasses to make it seem more pre- 
cious", suffering rheumatism through 
“working with a pickaxe In the garden" 
at 77, und receiving a gift of Porlu- 

C ese onions from Lord Blyth. He asks 
dy St Heifer what she knows about 
varicose veins, tells Mary Sheridan 
that he fancies he has got clergyman’s 
throat, and quips that "Mv cold is 'still 
running’, like Charley’s Aunt", 

It is not for such ephemera that we 
read collections of this kind, yet it is 
these informalities that animate and 
humanize the usually formal corres- 
pondence again edited with grace and 
care by Purdy and Mlilgate. But the 


hazards that Desperate Remedy 

would film very well", and A F 
Drinkwatcr’s proposal for filming'^; 
Dynasts is keenly considered, 

War. that they might collaborate on 
romantic or tragic Wessex opera* 
bused on A Pair of Blue Eyes 

These volumes contain Hardy’s dc- 
snairing responses to the war and in 
the death in action of liiscousin Frank 
George, nnd his comments on various 
sociar movements. Though Hardy in 
diverse ways championcdthe cause of 
women, he was not nl the head of those 
advocating female suffrage: "a woman 
has us much right to vote as a man," he 
writes ;n 1910, “but at the same time I 
doubt if she may not do mischief with 
her vote”. 

The principal interest of these letteis 
lies in the shifting of the emotional 
centre of Hardy's life from Emma to 
Florence, including Emma Hardy's 
death. In 1910. Emma is being held at 
arm's length while Hardy is in London 
half-discou raged from joining him! 
half-encouraged, if only as the bearer 
of “the striped shirt which was washed 


last week". Eighteen months later she 
is dead and the elegiac process has 
begun: dismissing “her latter years, 


reticent Hardy is by now more expan- 
sive, too, in his comments on literary 
matters: William Morris “wasted qp 
weaving what was meant for man- 
kind”, flie Georgian Poets are dispara- 

? ed as “rhymeless youngsters", David 
'opperflefd is proclaimed ns Dickens’s 
best work, and Tennyson's In Memor- 
iam is found defective because of "the 
awful anticlimax of finishing off such a 
poem with a middle class wedding . . . 
when it ought to have ended with 
something like an earthquake". 

In 1909 he tells Edward Clodd that 
“the only time you ever made me really 
angry was when you said to my 
face . . . that Jude was the most inde- 
cent novel ever written. But that was 
long ago, &. I had nearly forgotten it." 
Nearly, but not quite; old grievances 
are rehearsed, not least Hardy's strong 
feeling that his poetry continued to be 
undervalued. 

As Sydney Cockerell supervises the 
distribution of his manuscripts, the 
author himself in 1911 helps prepare 
an edition which involves nim in 
Te-reading old books of mine, written 
when my spirits were brisker than they 
are now' 1 , but in 1916, typically dead- 
pan, Hardy refers to "the pot-boiling 
performances of years ago in fiction to 
which I had to school myself.” Despite 
this, he is not nverse to film-makers 
Meking to realize the cinematic possi- 
bilities of his novels, as long as they do 
not impose happy endings; in 1919 he 


when her mind was a little unhinged ai 
times”, he says that “when l looked 
back on her as she had originally 
been ... 1 felt miserable lest I had not 
treated her considerately in her latter 
life.” 

By 1913 Hardy can write to Florenw 
Dugdalc: “I am getting through E’s 

Q crs . . . It was, of course, sheer 
ucination in her, poor thing, & not 
wilfiiincss ... If 1 once get you here 
again won’t 1 clutch you light." The 
complexity of emotional currents here 
is typically ironic, and Hardy’s affec- 
tion for Florence is nol new. As early 
as 191U, his solicitousness for “my 
young friend", “My dearest girl", is 
evident, nnd letters of carefui cham- 
pionship of her writings, pre-dating 
Emma's death, suggest the deeper 
feeling that could only go public in 
1913 and after. When they marry in 
1914, theirs is presented as a literary 
liaison: "My wife is a writer of boob, 
like myself", he tells Dorothy 
Allhuscn. More telling is his claim to 


Alltiuscn. More telling is his claim to 
Frederic Harrison: "That the unronof 
two rather melancholy temperaments 
may result in cheerfulness, as the 
junction of two negatives forms a 
positive, is our modest hope." 

The prize for brevity is won by 
Hardy's 1913 postcard to his sister 
Mary: "T. H. to M. H." The value of 
such trivia is negligible but their inclu- 
sion is a testimony to the editors’ 
achievement in gathering materials 
from such n diversity of sources. Yet 
the author who, in 1915, can disin- 
genuously declare to Sir George Doug- 
las, "My reminiscences: no, never! ,' 
while simultaneously beginning to 
ghost them, may fairly be suspected of 
managing to remain throughout eva- 
sive of any unintentional self-revela- 
tion. 

Richard H. Taylor 

Dr Taylor is director of Schiller Inter- 
national University, London. 



Half of 
Ruskin 

John Ruskin: (he early years 

1819-1859 

by Tim Hilton 

Yale University Press, £12.95 
ISBN 0300032986 
Ruakln 

by George P. Landow 

Oxford University Press, £7.95 and 

£1.95 

ISBN0 19 287604 X and 287603 1 

At the beginning of this new biography 
. of Ruskin, Tim Hilton suggests that 
Ruskin was u a finer writer and, if I 
dare sot so, a bettor man, in the years 
after I860 and especially in the years 
after 1870”, The “if 1 dare say so" is 
typical of Hilton's charm and tact: he 
has the best of all qualities for a 
biographer, a respect for his subject, 

• together, with a painstaking regard for 
the facts, and a refusal to indulge in 
prurient curiosity. His discussion of 
the relationships between Ruskin and 
his parents, and between Ruskin and 
-A n». wife Effie, are models of clear .and 
clean fe°»dfr'.N0tlltag:fe4eft 1 oni, jjhd 
■ : everything Is treated with a sensjtivo ' 


frankness that is the hallmark of a 
proper biographical behaviour. 

Ruskin would have agreed with 
Hilton In preferring his later years. He 
described himself as having been at 21 
“simply a little floppy and soppy 
tadpole"; and all his life he was one of 
those who are forever building on the 
ruins of his preceding self. The con- 
sequences of this are that the first 
volume of a two-volume biography is 
the biography of a half-self, and any 
review has to wait for the complete 
pattern to emerge before we see 
Ruskin steadily and see him whole. 
But there is plenty to be going on with 
here, even though there is Unto the 
Last to come, and Afunera Pulveris, 
and the Whistler court case, and Pars 
Clavtgera, 

Praelerita, of course, is already in 
view, because it was Ruskin's own 
account of his early years. And per- 
haps the most notable feature of the 

n ent biography, Incomplete though 
, Is its relationship to Praelerita. 

Hv onitlo VioaU tn iUo 


challenge, because it is his view that 
tire wriluig of Praelerita was con- 
trolled by Joan Severn, who looked 
after Ruskin in his later yean. 


ance, that his only toys were a bunch of 
keys, a -cart and a ball, and some 
bricks; nor was the Heme Hill garden 
f" Jden in which "all the fruit was 
forbidden . It was a paradise where 
scripture was read every day, but that 
was a different thing. John James, 
Ruskin s father, is portrayed here in a 
most understanding and sympathetic 

liRhti fl nard-workmev. invmo mthor 


light, “a hard-worlong, Iovuigl rather 

R roud man, stem but romantic"; and 
fargaret Rusjdn, the writer’s mother. 


® -"““I •■*** ttlliw 9 lUUlllCl v 

appears as altogether more liberal- 
minded than many religious mothers 
of the time would have been. I admire 
very much Hilton's attitude towards 
the religion of the Rusldns: he has the 

Dnnd SRnCA not in Anerilr* U.J -r 


In the first ran of the work, this 
Uioreforc questions many of 
ino'tramtioual assumptions about 1 Huso-.* 
kin - nhllritiood. It js untrue, for fnst- 


pretative preaching which so influ- 
enced Ruskin’s prose, its fervent emo- 
tion, and its formidable sense of duty. 

Ruskin felt the ennobling power of 
religious duty throughout his life. 
Wh ®" he was ten, his father was 
reminding him that “you owe it as a 
Duty to the author of your Being & the 
giver of your Talents to cultivate your 
powers & to use them in his Service & 
for the benefit of your fellow Crea- 
tures . Yet that parable of the talents 
has much to answer for in forms of 
ordinary human happiness, ;and in 
Ruskin s life its insistent pressure nev* 
oii lessaifod j'l n Book IHof Braeterita 
he wrote of the pain and shame “in 


perceiving with better knowledge the 
httle that I was, and the much that I 
lost - of time, chance, and - duty, (a 
duty missed is the worst of loss)". He 
adopted as his personal motto the 
word ‘Today", associating it with the 
biblical verse - "The night cometh, 
when no man can work". 

Such devotion to work as a sacred 
duty would have strained any mar- 
riage, without the problems of Rus- 
kin s family and his sexuality. The 
ducussion o f the courtship, marriage, 
and breakdown is beautifully handled 
here, with an acute but judicious 
fairness. We cannot now expect to 
know writes Hilton, “what Ruskin's 
sexual feelings were”; he suggests, 
plausibly enough that ignorance and 
shyness were to blame at the begin- 
ning, and that the things that were 
never said 'hardened into the un- 
pleasant principles of the union". Itisa 
MinpasMOnate account, told without 

Kim.' ^ E mOSt a PP ro P riate 

“ that, as Charles 
Eliot Norton observed of Ruskin, “the 

isr&n °L his ,ife ran ° ut ° f 

Ir&in BP? haS done a remarkable 
jobin bringing some of them to the 
surface, most notably perhaps in his 

,Si§ re *°ve with Adele 
Dohjecq, and to his sensitive chattifig \ 
of the complex relationship between 


father and son. , 

The rhythm and pace of Hiltons 
biography are quite excellent: tnf 
reader has a delightful sense of for- 
ward movement without strain, hurry* 
or longueur. George Landow’s brief 
study in the Past Masters series is 
necessarily different, proceeding 
through tne library edition with the 
speed of an express train. Obviously 
this misses many of the delights oj 
Ruskin, but Landow somehow picks 
up enough to give his readers a good 
sense of direction and flavour. Above 
all, he sends the reader back to Ruskin 
wanting to know more, and wrtn a 
better sense of the layout of 
complicated Ruskin landscape. HU 
treatment of the political economy 15 
especially good, and one can under; 
stand why Carlyle thought that Ruridjj 
had “the best talent for preaching of au 
men now alive." Although for mw l 
readers, including, one suspects. HU- 1 
ton and Landow, Ruskin will be valued 
most for his ability to make them 1 fe« 
and see. As Charlotte Bronte said or 
Modem Painters, “this book seems to 
give me eyes." 


J. R. Watson 

J. R. Watson Is profe. 
the University of Dui 
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friends 


The Political Kconomj of European 
Trade: an introduction lu the trade 
policies of I he EEC 
byR.C. Iflne 

Wheats he uf. £22.50 unit £8.95 
ISBN 0710801 24 6 

Few aspects uf economic policy csc.ipe 
the ut lentil ut of European ( (immunity 
policy-makers but in practice (lie re .ills 
import. ml com 111 me ills are lliose con- 
cerned wuh 1 he mriiisiiiul customs 
union, the ( 'onimon Agrieiiltur.il Poli- 
cy, the European Monetary System 
and (be community's external trade 

I mlicy. Under the Runic Treaty the 
.liter is 1. died tlie (umnn>ii Commer- 
cial Policy |(CP). By comparison 
everything else w inch flows Irorn Brus- 
sels is of secondary importance This 
book is concerned with the first and 
ilic Iasi of these four key elements. 

While (lie European ('■immunity is 
in (he foreground ut riiis study, the 
Gcncral Agreement 011 Tariffs and 
Trade (GAIT) consianily hovers in 
the hack ground. GATT is pari or an 
institutional framework which was 
established after the Second World 
Wur. It emerged in 1947 as the forum 
for tariff negotiations and the develop- 
ment of international trading rules. 
Three rules were of particular import- 
ance: (he first insisted on non-discri- 
mination (in other words, nny tariff 
advantage offered to one contracting 
party had to be offered to all the others 
- lienee the concept uf most favoured 
nation treatment); the second rule 
required reciprocity; and the third 
emphasized a preference for protec- 
tion by tariff as opposed to quota. 

When the EEC wns formed it pro- 
vided for the creation of an industrial 
customs union. Member states agreed 
to remove all tariffs and quotas on 
intra-community trade but to apply a 
common level of tariff on imports from 
without. How, it may be asked, could 
this be reconciled with the nun-Jiscri- 
minniion rule? Fortunately GATT 
provided a let-out, allowing customs 
unions but with the proviso that the 
general incidence of tne union’s exter- 
nal tariff should be no higher than the 
tariffs previously applied by the mem- 
ber states. Since the community 
adopted an averaging process it man- 
aged to get by. 

Had things ended at that point little 
controversy would have arisen, not 
least because the level of the common 
external tariff was lowored progres- 
sively. However matters did not end 
there. Some member states had ex- 
tensive colonial dependencies and 
were not prepared to sec them facing 
the common external tariff. Privileged 
access was therefore provided and In 
so doing the community proceeded 
down a path which has given rise to a 


Political 

choice 


Paying for Welfare 
by Howard Glcnncrstor 
Blackwell, £19.50 
ISBN 0631 139710 


Paying for Welfare is a survey oF the 
ways m which welfare services arc 
financed in the UK. ft is aimed 
primarily at undergraduato-level stu- 
dents or social policy, economics and 
public administration. 

Howard Glennerster begins by de- 
scribing how public expenditure deci- 
sions are maae - how central govern- 
ment sets its own spending plans, how 
it controls the spending of local author- 
ities, and how local authorities make 
decisions within the constraints set by 
the centre. He provides a thumbnail 
sketch of the tax system, followed by 
chapters on the roles of fees ana 
charges and of charitable giving. Then 
the financing of each or the major 
welfare services - health care, personal 
social services, education, housing and 
social security - is described in more 
detail. ' 1 


j»riii- ijil: ■>( linn -h , mum ,ti >u 

In .mldinv «imr inli. r. tint- ,n; >m 1 
|r. , .v.(U tic it.. <| Wlii nrii-. I Kj<*iiui) 
ii "A.i*. ■Iviiiivil ih.il ilii •>(■) ^ in. in'! 
<"ir.i.nlii.n vv rciip iaIiiJ. pro*. nj- I 
privily'.;, | ,m<.- . f..r the. I*v r >1 ■ - 1 1 . 

■ Kifin.il Sin ) (||<**|MK- npl.t-.f-lhv ill-; 
r>‘Vii|utioii.irv L*.nic Agrccnn-uT I In- 

w.is iifk-ic-J in (he- c> •• ••{•inks n| 

the UK hut n* *1 .ill were .i>lmili-.-ri. 
Asijii (. ninrnoriuulih '.mintrii 
being expresdv cxJutkil AimIkt 
example is piovuk-J bv tile IK .if mi lit 
naunJcd to member, of the i.uii*ne,ni 
Free lijde Asvu:iiiiin fITTAi 
When the UK loiiicillheiommumtv ii 
deserted the fil-TA e.niin lloueu-r 
the ITT A rump w.is uttered .1 free 
trade ;il* r cell lent with (lie expanded 
Community uf (he Nun. ‘I hi- tim- 
Ir.isteil vsitli ltie Mlnatnui of e> hi nines 
xin.li .is ihc US. f .ni.id.i. Japan, An 
s'Mli.i. New Zealand. Suiirii Afru.i 
ami ilie Eastern Hi »c (must nl the latici 
are nol GATT members! win* d Ml - 
1 iniicd 10 f.uc ihe full rigours uf rite 
external tanif. 

Much of this hook is concerned with 
discussing the evolution, n.iiurc and 
effects 1 if the community's existing 


eomplex uf external trade agreements. 
In addition it analyses tile steps winch 
have hccniakcn to create coinlitiiiiisol 


tree ir.ulc within the euininiiilitv- Ilie 
antlioi arrives at (be nui cnliicly 
surprisiii)'. coiilTiiskui that pioittlion- 
i-.t tendencies -.nil exist within tile 
community. As a result a duly com- 
mon m.iikci. o| the kind which exists 
within competitor economics such as 
the US, has not been achieved Given 
dial there are henefits to he derived 
from a larger market, the community 
has evidently failed 10 realize its full 

K oicntial and is hampered in its trade 
allies with the US and Japan. 

This latter point takes on added 
significance when it is recognized that 
the community ought to he moving out 
of labour-intensive, low-icchnulogy 
industries in favour of the developing 
countries. In recent years it has how- 
ever become noticeably inure protect- 
ionist towards them (via quutas) in areas 
such as textiles and steel. If we charit- 
ably assume that this is merely de- 
signed to provide a breathing space 
then the question remains, where docs 
European industry move to? The ob- 
vious answer is up market to the 
knowledge-based. high-technology 
sector. And who, we may ask, is 
already well entrenched in that area? 
The answer does not need to be 
articulated! This is the current dilem- 
ma of the community's interlinked 
trade and industry policies. 

The author provides us with a very 
clear account of a very complex set of 
trading relationships. With consider- 
able skill analytical tools arc brought 
to bear in order to throw light on 
particular issues. The section on the 
internal market is relatively thin and 
neglects the importance of the Free- 
dom to Supply to Services. The book 
would also have benefited from a 
more comprehensive conclusion. 
Nevertheless it is undoubtedly a most 
valuable addition to the growing litera- 
ture on the European Community. 

Dennis Swann 

Dennis Swann is professor of econo- 
mics and senior pro-vice-chancellor of 
Loughborough University. 
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An 1 in incisive library (.milt! imw R- 
sinckeii iXtliisivcIy with vuIihik-s tes- 
tifying 1>i the demise nl KeyiiCii.tii 
ccoikuiIks. I ike iiiiiiiriicisde-cciuliifo 
mi the funeral uf sonic sene ruble 
goilliii her. they come trom far and 
wide, displaying emotions niieing 
from ihe total bewilderment' of 
ucuuinc grief to bnrely-eoiicea led glee. 
Indeed, it is the mulliplicitv of the 
origins of ihcsc mourners, from ihe 
lunatic left through to the maniac 
right, which yives sniiie of us brought 
up in the old laiili the lurkiue suspicion 
that Keynes mini have had 11 abnui 
right after all. 

At first sight Michael BlcaiuVs 
book, liL-iiip. in M acini Man's “ Radical 

Economies'' series, appears lo lie firm- 
ly within this Keynes-basliing tradi- 
tion; indeed, in the opening chapter 
Keynes is implicitly relinked in the 
oininuus phrase “The General Theory 


- 1 1* 'I -.- 1*1 my In '.s in o bi • ml*" 1I1.’ 

I tMiirrr <>1 ■ ipd.ih in In t m 1 
hi iv..-s ti . Hi.- t« .- 4 i- in no w.n .in 
all* inpr .it • li.-tiif.rr ir.ilnti* Mr.- Uluru- 
I'h.nii •.null. ■ 1 t 1 • *j 1 • ■ f iIm: M ii'iil c * Is.*- 
t**l' J-sen li>' |i it nrilt'.'ii 111 die 
tureid I'hriv.nlocV w,- luw ionic m 

<_■ «jv 1 . 1 1 r ■ 'in tin.- 1 wh'* do .ill-, nipt micIi 
v mdiv.iii'inM i'll the contrary v 1. 
f 'E m.. mill .iiid pci-.u.i- m-lv writisii 
ledoknt ■*! lb-. - convinced but reoon- 
.iMc pMi.ct'oin „t rather ih:ni ihe 
iloein.iiic bigot. He ex.iuiiries at .nine 
foil util (he pmcr-sof recovers Irmn (lie 
l l, 3th depression in four count ries - 
iuexpllcanly, Ll r Haiti is riot one >lf then 1 
- and argues dial riic stance of fiscal 
policy in all of them was (Jeter mined 
not xo much by a kind of mstiriLiivc 
Kcvnesiunisin but bv the over-riding 
need in restore (at least to mu worsen 1 
(lie stale ot business expectations 
Paradoxically . therefore, .1 riic-oreli- 
calls ilefhitiniuir\ policy could have 
been needed in older lo generate 
recovery simply because businessmen 
thought dellalion was necessary. 

This is a crucial point m (he uigu- 
nieni since Mr nicitney'K thesis (it ixuf 
course not <1 new nne)*is that Keynes's 
essentiid message was not (lie mcib.i- 
nical IS-l.M package of the texthonks 
but rather that in ;< capita list vyslemthe 
v nine nihility of luisiucss expectations 
is sucTi ill at die iieiK'lassical putli buck 
to eipiililuiiiiii - via falling demand, 
prices, employment - is inherently 
impossible, a point which inunetiiiisis 
and the so-called new cl.'issicnls Imve 
nut only foiled lo deal with hut have 
nut even considered. This also leads 
him 10 argue ihai the long boom 
between the end of the Second World 
Wur and the curly 19711s hud un 



The 1930s lennis star Helen Wills, as seen by the cartoonist Miguel 
Covarrublas. An exhibition of Covnrrubtns’s caricatures was recently 
mounted at the National Portrait Gallery in Washington, and a cata- 
logue published by the Smithsonian Press (£29.15 and £14.75). 


Glennerster is an excellent guide 
through the complexities of central 
and local government finance, proving 
himself equal even to the supreme 
challenge of explaining how rate sup- 
port grant works. He gives the reader a 
feel for some of the manoeuvring that 
goes on inside the government 
machine, quite independently of party 
politics; lie gives proper emphasis to 
the permanent conflicts between the 
Treasury and the “spending depart- 
ments" and between central and local 
government. He is good also at ex- 
plaining the historical background to 
current arrangements. Some signifi- 
cant features of the welfare state are 
traced back to tacticnl struggles within 
government or to historical accidents. 
For example, the unsatisfactory sys- 
tem whereby old people In local au- 
thority residential care receive only 
pocket money, their pensions being 
paid to the authority, is shown to be a 
compromise solution to a conflict of 
interest between central and locnl 
government; the enormously expen- 
sive tax exemption of mortgage in- 
terest payments, which so grossly dis- 
torts Ihe housing market, became 
established by default rather than 
conscious choice. Rightly, Glenuers- 
ter's scrupulous fairness does not pre- 
vent him from dispelling some popular 
myths, such as that the British people 


nre unusually heavily taxed and that 
our tax system is steeply progressive. 
(When acount is taken of tnx allow- 
ances, National Insurance contribu- 
tions and indirect taxes, tax payments 
turn out to be roughly proportional to 
income for all but the poorest house- 
holds.) ' 

To an economist, Glcnncrster's 
approach is bound (o appear unsys- 
tematic and unlheorcllcal. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite justified: tho arrange- 
ments he. is describing are themselves 
unsystematic, and he makes it dear 
that his book should bo rend in con- 
junction with a more traditional text 
on public finnnee. But this ad hoc 
approach Is much less suited to the 
evaluation of proposals for change: 
such evaluation should surely rest on a 
consistent analysis, however inconsis- 
tent the present stmeture of the wel- 
fare state maybe, Glennerster looks nl 
various current controversies about 
the funding of welfare services - about 
rnie-cnpplng, extending the role of the 
private sector in henlth care , education 
vouchers, student loans, and so on . His 
strategy is to take each controversy in 
turn and to provide a list of arguments 


us what he thinks - that ought not lo be 
the reader's concern - but that he 
should show how various proposals fit 
together and follow from particular 
value judgements or from particular 
theories or how the economy works. I n 
particular it is difficult lu comment 
sensibly on present controversies with- 
out giving some account of the econo- 
mic and political theories of the new 
right, nnd of how they differ from 
those of (he previous Keynesian -social 
democratic consensus. 

Glcnncrster's own conclusions come 
in his final chapter, in which he poses 
the question. “Can wc afford the 
welfare state?" His answer is that we 
can If wc so choose. The welfare slate 
wns sut up nt a lime when real incomes 
were much lower ihnirihey nre today, 
and when the economy had been 
ravaged by war; lids liau a price, but 
the British people voted to pay it. The 
welfnrc stnte. according to Glcnncrs- 
tcr, is not h ending for any dramatic or 
Inevitable financial crisis; whether we 
can afford ii is not a question of fact but 
nn issue for political choice.' 


for and against each proposed reform - 
often with very Utile in the way of 
commentary. This Is perhaps taking 
lutltorial neutrality too far. My critic- 
ism is not that Glennerster ought to tell 


the way of Robert Sugden 


ly critic- 
:ht to tell 


Robert Sngden is professor of econo- 
mics at the 1 University- of East Anglia. 
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level ut tt'sikcrs js|Mr.itniii\ ttlmli flic 
f.illerttii* li-K.iiilc nl c.tpil.ili- 1 nn tilui.- 
tivily umiM iim I* m iri-r s.ili-ly lUraill - 
tt.igc lllll.ttioil ami piollt dd. ll lie. hi 
vi Inch iiiiilmritv ra n led uith the **nl> 
kind nf iiKomcpoluv it uii'kritaiHK- 
tllc nuliired (Inlc queue. *!»• jctrsi- 
plti.iM. ( Tu.-,tc-Tii.ii nil ( hri-sii.inu\ . 
rvcxilcM.iiiiiin h:id lint hrell incd :i 11 J 
l"iitul w.nitim*: ii b:nl been bninilu* lie 
iktiiitenni, and liciuc nut tried. And 
there tti- iiie left: perlmp, mure hon- 
cxily tlum imixt L'oniiiivnt.itors un our 
LConiiiiiiL .tilim-nis. Mr Blemiey di- 
U)!l1(u>e% the dixe.oL - hut pt*i|lers tin 
cute. 

I’ldfi-wir Reekie, by e* nil rust, li:is 
mi •Itiulii whiitcVL'i .ib'out the cure - 
blow up the li.mk of Lngliitid Better 
still. 1iiii-.h tlie |i*b m I rich poor tiny 
I'iiwki-x did liis best to do und blow up 
.ill politicians. 1 11 ci ml r. isl to tin- in 011c- 
tiinsis the Austrian scliiud **1 ecoilum- 
isis. ut which hishimk is <111 exposition, 
does not holt] dial ercdii crealion 
iiffccismuiiiii.il values only mid h is no 
significant effect on the real economy: 
on the contrary, it artificially lowers 
ihe (real) rate of intcre-si and this 
induces a capita! -deepening which be- 
comes unsustainable when the true 
time-preference of society asserts it- 
self. as it inevitably must. "Hence 
slump follows luHini. but fur a totally 
unnecessary reason: government in- 
spired mnlin vestment . . . Unemploy- 
ment can only be persistent Iv kept 
below some 'natural' level ny an 
impossibly ever- accelerating inflation 
rate." What determines ibis "natural" 
level is nol revealed to us; there is no 
reference whatever to unemployment 
in the 100-odd pages which follow. 

Professor Reekie cannot really be 
said to he attacking Keynesianism any 
more than Miriinel Blcaney. His “Au- 
strian view nf capitalism" contains a 
summary of the {icucrn! Theory which 
occupies two pages nnd could be 
described not unreasonably as a 
travesty; his comparison of Austrian 
and “conventional Keynesian and 
monetarist economics’* stretches over 
eight panes but is conducted through 
the medium of diagrams of such 
monumental obscurity that the under- 
graduate students to whom the book is 
addressed will turn ro the study of 
medieval Urdu Inscriptions for light 
relief. This is hardly surprising when 
the surrounding fexplanatorv) text 
contains phrases surii ns “The diagram 
itself, has in Fig. 4.1. tfeen first of nil 
flipped through 1 80° over the normal 
quantity axis (total money pavmcnis 
for labour) and then rotated 9.0™ anti- 
clockwise." 

But then (he Austrian school dues 
not believe in macroeconomics and 
even less in macroeconomic policy. “In 
brief, since it is individuals not 
societies which act. it is with Indi- 
viduals. not societies, which tlie studv 
of economics must concern itself.** 

St ripped of It s mystical nnd pretentious 
jargon - terms like ‘•praxeolacy’T 
“assortment potency" and "cataUac- 
ties” -it is nn evangelical declaration of 
the supreme virtues of the unfettered 
competitive market, never reaching °n 
equilibrium but perpetually groping 
towards it: most of till it is aii elevation 
of the entrepreneur - he who "is 
everywhere”. Professor Reekie’s own 
“ Auslriniiisni in n nutshell" is provided 
by n quotation from one of its latter- 
day apostles. Robert Nozick: “From 
each ns they choose, toench ns they are 
chosen.” Theirs is n Weak world: nut 
one in which ninny of us would wish to 
dwell. Nor is it one which mnny of us 
would even recognize: it is nn coinci- 
dence thni the book’s subject index 
makes no meution whatever of trade 
unions, nor monopoly, nor unemploy- 
ment. Nor poverty. (I found myself 
wondering how Sir John Flicks will feel 
at discovering himself lubelled ns n 
“recent convert" to tills Old Church.) 
Muynmd Keynes httd u phrase for ii 
all. “A peregrination of the entn- 
combs". he called it. "with a glittering 
candle". 

E. T. Nevin ~ 

E. T. Nevin is professor of economics 
' af Unh'hrsiiy CbtletV'SwnRXelir ' .« ! • 
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BOOKS 

On the 
defensive 


Essays on (he History of British 
Sociological Research 
edited by Marlin Buhner 
Cambridge University Press. £25.1111 
ISBN 0 52 L 254779 

This collection or 1 5 essays is published 
in memory of Philip Abrams, professor 
of sociology at Durham University, 
who died shortly after presiding over 
the sociology and social anthropolo- 
gy section at the 1981 meeting of the 
r>. itish Association. The papers on 
that occasion dealt at his suggestion 
with aspects of the “British survey 
tradition" mid it is a selection of them 
together with additional essays that 
make up this volume. 

A survey tradition is more than a 
number of diverse social investiga- 
tions. The term suggests acceptance of an 
element of continuity: a tradition is 
continuity: rt tradition is someone's 
tradition, in inviting professional 
sociologists to formulate their mi it ude 
to a range of social investigation 


undertaken over the past 15(1 years by 
people none of whom were professional 
'‘sociologists" (as Hint term is now 
understood in academic circles). 
Abrams was presumably aware that he 
was identifying an awkward problem. 
From the editor’s introduction and 
from the other essays included in the 
book it becomes apparent that the 
problem in question is that of the 
self-image or the profession of 
academic sociology in Britain. 

That self-image is dominated by a 
preoccupation with failure. There is 
the failure to produce any of the great 
theorists who bestride modern sociolo- 
gical thought. There is the failure to 
obtain a Broad institutional base in 
British universities prior to the 1950s, 
as economics had done, or as sociology 
had managed to do in the USA'. 
Edward Shils in an essay first pub- 
lished in 1960 and reprinted here in an 
updated version spells out that failure 
as perceived by an American closely 
acquainted with the British situation. 
He acknowledges the vigour and the 
value .of the pre-1914 investigations 
and contrasts this with the “sociologi- 
cally sterile decades” between the 
wars. “Why”, he asks, “did sociology 
fail to establish itself in Britain during 
the first half of the present century 
except In the furtive, half-starved way 
which we know?” He places much of 
the blame on Oxford and Cambridge, 
whose lack of interest in the subject ne 
ascribes to narrow imagination and an 
underdeveloped heart. It appears that 
what be wrote in L960 had become 
orthodoxy by 1980. It is echoed in A. 
H. Halsey's engaging group portrait of 
his own academically highly successful 
generation of sociology graduates at 

Back into 
profit 

The Awakening Glanti continuity and 
change in ICI 
by Andrew Pettigrew 
Blackwell, £25. 00 and £9.95 . 

ISBNO 631 13356 9and 13455 7 

Imperial Chemical Industries (ICI) has 
long been afforded the special status of 
being a British institution; solid, de- 
pendable and virtually indestructible. 
So news of Its first ever financial loss in 


the widespread belief that the founda- 
tions of British industry were, like ihe 
nation’s drains, in an advanced state of 
disrepair and In. imminent danger of 
collapse. Yet five years, later the 
company had regained its balance and 
fumed in record profits in excess of 
otic billion poujids. 

• In a sense, this is the liappy ending of 
a story which Andrew Pettigrew’ lakes 
up in I960 and carries through to 1983. 
Drawing upon eight yeora of involve- 
ment with ICI as a researcher, consul- 
tant and trainer, he examines the 
company's, attempts at. changing its 
t strategy, structure, culture, technolo- 
gy ijiul , industrial relations and, in 
H riicular, the role of organization 
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Upd carries through to 1983. 


the London School of Economics ns a 
set of under- privilege d outsiders, JJul- 
mer's immduciion. explicitly an 
attempt ''to account for the weak 
intellectual ami institutional impact of 
sociology before 1945”, is a lunger and 
most informative variation on the 
same theme of rejection by Oxbridge 
and ut the LSE of misapplied talents 
and vigorous initiatives in many diffe- 
rent directions failing for lack of 
cooperation to “establish a sulid base". 

It would not be so bud if the postwar 
creation of sociology departments in 
one British university after another 
could have been regarded as a success. 
But Shils makes no secret of his view 
that British sociology is still far from 
having worked its passage. "Can the 
prcocccupution witli class, the negative 
snobbery uf British sociologists be 
lessened? Can British sociologists de- 
velop sufficiently to overcome the 
obstacles uf resentment and distrust 
which narrow their imaginative 
penetration?" While he acknowledges 
some achievement in understanding 


British society, this is no substitute, he 
hastens to ado, for genuine intellectual 
accomplishment. “British sociology still 
awaits its own Max Weber, or Emile 


Durkbcim",oron n lower level anyone 
capable of ranking with the major 
American figures. 

Placed on the defensive and with 
their status questioned, it is perhaps 
not surprising that many of the authors 
represented here use Inc opportunity 
to emphasize the profession s exacting 
methodological standards and super- 
ior theoretical understanding. In 
Raymond Kent's cssny on the emerg- 
ence of the sociological survey 1887- 
1939 both Booth and Rowntree re- 
ceive poor marks for failure to think 
properly about causation, and Booth is 
additionally reprimanded for incorrect 
statistical technique. Indeed up to 1939 
there was apparently little progress to 
record. The point of Hannan C. Sel- 
vin’s essay is to show that neither 
Durkheim nor Booth were keeping up 
to date with (he latest statistical teenm- 

a u es available and, rather unconvln- 
ngly, to explain the reason for this 
lapse, cathennc hakim criticizes the 
range of information provided by the 
decennial British census and blames 
this on the predominance of the eco- 


nomists' perspective in its design, 
(lira Id Hniiivillc shows how organi/n- 
liiimil and financial factors in Britain, 
us contrasted with America, have 
inhibited the development of effective 
methodological research on I lie con- 
duct and design of sample surveys. 

Such austerity from the academic 
professionals bus its mirror-image in 
the half-apologetic, half-tniculiint wuv 
in which the outsiders present their 
own endeavours. Peter Willmotl, writ- 
ing of his work and that of his col- 
leagues at the Institute of Community 
Studies, is well aware of the way in 
which their studies have been rejected 
hy academic sociologists as being 
methodologically unsound. He ex- 
plains that they could not hnvc done 
“better" at the lime, nor did they wish 
to meet the requirements of academic 
sociology. Angus Calder writing in 
defence of Mass-Observation, another 
example of the British survey tradition 
and well known for its amateurishness 
and bias, argues that its apparent 
weakness was really part of its value as 
u predictor of the' postwar changes. 
Frank Whitehead’s annotated list of 
the publications of the Government 
Social Survey, with which he is associ- 
ated, emphasizes its usefulness despite 
all shortcomings. 

It is the great merit of Abrams's own 
contribution , “The Uses of British 
Sociology 1831-1981”, that he is able 
to shake off these attitudes of insecur- 
ity. He identifies a range of possible 
strategies by which to relate social 
knowledge to social action and argues 
that British sociology has been able to 
respond positively to the disappoint- 
ment of over-sanguine expectations by 
shifting its emphasis to alternative 
approaches. This unapologetic pro- 
gramme for an alternative self-image, 
based on an alternative historiography, 
gives some idea of what the profession 
has lost by his death, which leaves his 

« ’ icted history of British sociology 
e 20 th century incomplete. 

E. P. Hennock 

E. P. Hennock is professor of modem 
hlsiorv at the University of Liverpool, 
and director of its Centre for the History 
of Social Policies. 




a uevon nouse burn or ‘cod', a mixture or clay and straw; a picture 
from R. W. BrunskHTs Traditional Buildings in Britain : an Intro- 
duction to vernacular architecture (Gollancz, £5.95). 


development (oo) consultants In in- 
ducing, and often failing to induce, 
organizational change. 


The material is organized in the 
form of a thick sandwich. The filling 
consists of eight chapters dealing with 
ICl's business and economic context, 
the emcreonco of od resources at the 
centre of the organization, and histor- 
ical accounts of change in the agri- 
cultural, petrochemicals, plastics and 
Mond divisions, all meticulously 
chronicled, and spiced with a foscinat- 
. ing chapter on the trials and tribula- 
tions of od at the “centre of power", 
ICl's MIHbank headquarters. Here we 
learn of the “Secretarial Error", an 
episode of high drama in which a 
provocative paper on the state of ICI, 
which had been intended to be fed to 
the directors individually at auspicious 
moments in the hope of accumulating a 
critical mass in favour of change, was 
accidentally circulated to the whole 
board by one of the director's secretar- 
ies. This promptly produced "the most 
fantastic explosion*’, a clear instance, 
it seems, of the cock-up theory of 
< organizational change in action or, as 
Pettigrew puts It, of “the role that 
chance, opportunism and environmen- 
tal preparedness can play in hastening 
processes or change". 

As for the bread, the book begins 
, whn an examination of the murky field 
of od ond, more generally, of the 
sprawling and none too coherent" 
literature on the management of 
change. Wisely, one feels, Pettigrew 


eschews any attempt at rendering 
down this jumble to a neat synthesis. 
Rather he focuses upon the inade- 
quacies of existing approaches which 
he identifies ns theTr “anfttorjeal, aeon- 
textual and aprocessual" character and 
which he aims to transcend by means 
of a “holistic, contextual analysis" 
which offers “both multilevel or vertic- 
al analysis and processual or horizontal 
analysis". Put crudely this means relat- 
ing such factors as the economic per- 
formance of ICI to the organization’s 
culture and the attitudes of key figures, . 
relating this in turn to the characteris- 
tics ana behaviour of od groups, and 
then flying this whole, elaborate, 
analytical triplane- through twenty 
years of continuity and change. 

It would be very easy to get lost in 
this multidimensional complexity, and 
although it is difficult to avoid an 
occasional onset of panic, we arc in Ihe 
company of a knowledgeable and 
considerate guide who pauses fre- 
quently .to remind us where we have 
been and where he is taking us next. 
This is fortunate because even he 
begins to teeter when he acknowledges 
that processes such as the development 
of od in even one division, let alone 
several, over a twenty-year period “are 
so complex that one despairs at captur- 
ing the subtleties and rendering them 
on paper." *. 

It anything, Pettigrew succeeds -an 
capturing subtlety and complexity all 
Oo well. After circling around the 
horrendous problem of discerning 


National 
spirit of 
steel 

Reactionary Modernism: technology, 
culture and politics In Weimar und the 
Third Reich 
hy Jeffrey Herr 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 052 1 265665 

Forty years after its collapse the Third 
Reich has lost none of its historical 
interest. The questions raised by the 
brief but tcrriole career of Hitler’s 
empire retain a moral urgency rooted 
in the fact that, for all the scholarship 
deployed in the attempt to understand 
the phenomenon, there remains within 
it something unexplained and perhaps 
ultimately inexplicable. Among the 
plethora of studies devoted to national 
socialism, its relationship to the Ger- 
man culture out of which it arose and in 
which it found such deep resonance, 
ninny have thrown considerable light 
buL each illuminating shaft leaves unlit 
n central darkness which those who 
retain failh in such terms can only 
identify as the abysmal mystery of cviL 

To admit this is not to underrate tiic 
value of historical inquiry. Jeffrey 
Hcrfs scrupulously researched ana 
well written study demonstrates once 
more the extent to which such en- 
deavour can help us to understand the 
factors which contributed to the 
formation of the national socialist 
worldview and which rendered it 
acceptable in the Germany of the 
thirties. If Auschwitz represents in 
some sense the embodiment of the 
mystery of evil, and not in the age of 
Stalin as well as Hitler its exclusive 
embodiment either, it is important to 
recall that the Third Reich only be- 
came the powerful historical reality it 
was because national socialism was 
able to subsume within itself many uf 
the most deep-seated currents of Ger- 
man thought and feeling. 

The Third Reich was not a simple 
phenomenon. It was neither, as ortho- 
dox Marxism has it, a desperate reac- 
tion of an embattled capitalist class, 
nor a crudely irrntionalist protest 
against the tcchnologizcd nnd 
bureaucratized world of modernity. Its 
power derived from its success in 
niobilizing the most modern or means, 
jn management as well as technology, 
in the service of a goal envisaged by Its 
leaders nnd followers in terms of the 
salvation of a primordially given Ger- 
man race and culture. 

The figures on whom Herf focuses, 
Oswald Spengler, Ernst JQngcr, Mar- 
tin Heidegger, Hans Freycr, Carl 
Schmitt, Werner Sombart nnd the 
many lesser known spokesmen of what 
he calls “reactionary modernism" who 
contributed to the journals read widely 
by German engineers, were not all 
Nazis. Heidegger’s involvement in the 
party, though significant, was short 
lived. Spengler, J linger and Freycr 
remained aloof from a movement 

rome sort of pattern in the mass of 
detail which he has so painstakingly 
presented, he settles somewhat wanly 
on a five-stage model of strategic 
change which forms the basis for some 
'‘sensible prescriptive statements". 
But Pettigrew has little enthusiasm for 
simple checklists. Sensible prescrip- 
tions must be sensitive to context, 
history and process. So to regard his 
conclusions as a formula for managing 
strategic change would be rather like 
treating the Ten Commandments as a 
substitute for the Bible. Complicated 
problems require complicated solu- 
tions. 

And what of od? A major lesson to 
be drawn from ICl’s experience is 
aon t expect too much", and unless 
commercial catastrophe is near at hand 
aon t expect too much too soon”, 
sticking pros in an elephant is unlikely 
to have much effect unless it has just 
sat in something very nasty. 

<„£t nd ,^ W . . Pe ?'B r ew has written a 
substantial book on a substantial topic, 
and given the task he sets himself he 
has accomplished it remarkably well 
Managers and scholars alike could find 

nFT? Se !i Ves f sta " din S on ‘he shoulders 
of The A wakening Giant for some time 
to come. . . 

Alan B, Thomas 

Dr Thomas Is lecturer in sociology and 
organizational behaviour at the Man- 
chester Business Srhnnl 


which they regardecUvitlniu^c^^ 
unmisiakcHblc distaste. Only 
occupied a prominent, if highly 
live, position within the ideological 
apparatus of the regime. Yet caB 
these men contributed something ? n 
that reconciliation between the m 
peratives of an advanced lechnoloev 
and the romantic cult nf the uniq 
yalualde German “soul” which made 
Hitlers ambitions not merely subier 
lively appealing but objectively effw 
tive. As J finger, above all, saw 
German nationalism which like <i», 
of Moeller van den Bruek and Ludlj 
Klages, rejected modern technolon 
and sought realization in the resurrec- 
tion of an agrarian sucictv was doomed 
to political defent. As JUnger put it- 
"faith in the land is the Failh of a 
declining existence that, without * 
realizing it. has inwardly relinquished 
power. Tt is the symbol of the nation^ 
crisis of our time." 


was a few years later to inspire ihe 
"national revolution” in Vichy 
France). Technology meant powerand 
only power would save the nation from 
extinction. In the experience of the 
trench warfare of the great war. JOn- 
ger, and, to a lesser extent, the other 
reactionary modernists, had found not 
merely a spirit of comradeship but a 
new meaning in the potentialities of 
modern industry. While other 
nationalists maintained their rejection 
of technology and industrialism as a 
deforming cast upon a romantically 
conceived race of pcasnnts and war- 
riors, J finger came to see in modem 
tools nnd weapons the “steel transla- 
tions of our blood and our brains.” In b 
less explicit way the other prophets of 
reactionary modernism contributed to 
this transformation or the meaning of 
technology su that it came to be seen 
not as the perversion but as the saving 
grace of the German nation. 

In two fascinating chapters Herf 
examines the journals read by en- 
gineers under Weimar and, later, 
under the Third Reich. Throughout he 
finds the characteristic themes of reac- 
tionary modernism, nnd, in particular, 
the conception of technology as the 
embodiment rather than the denial of 
Genn uny’s national spirit. Through 
this reversal of the traditional law 
evaluation of technology among 
nationalists the engineers themselves 
Inid claim to u privileged place in tbr 
new Reich. While in the positivistically 
inclined West non-scientists were des- 
perately trying to legitimize their 
endeavours by pretending to the status 
of the nalurul sciences, in Germany the 
most practically oriented of engineer 
sought to present their achievements 
as emanations of the inner spirit of the 
race. 

Interesting itself, Herfs study ol 
this all but forgotten literature also 
bears out once more how well pre- 
pored was the ground on which the 
message of nntionul socialism fell- A* 
with tne more eminent authors consi- 
dered before not all these engineer/ 
philosophers were or became Naas; 
but the codes in which they spoke and 
the justifications they gave tneir wore 
were couched in terms nil too easily 
translatable into the ideological for- 
mulae of Nazism. Here Sambut s 
distinction between productive "Ger- 
manic" industry and parasitic 
finance capital found a ready echo 
among middle ranking and often poor- 
ly paid professionals imbued with a 
snared sense of their own and then 
country’s wrongs. . , 

Jeffrey Herf is surely right in point- 
ing to the distinctively German charts 
ter of the cultural currents represents 
by the reactionary modernists bm, 
therefore, to question Theodor Aaor- 
no and Max Horkheimer’s attempt to 

Imiimrcnliva fho nh^nnmPnnil 01 ° 


society. More doubtful is his sugp 

tion that the reactionary element in me 

ideological package stood in the way or 
the effective utilization of technology 
in war. It is not true that in genera 
Oerman technological innovation lag- 
ged behind that of he allies - the ca» 
of the atomic bomb is exceptional eve 
if decisive. And if by 1944 German w 

E reduction had indeed fallen so 
slow the figures for the Soviet Union 
this has less to do with an inconipatim 
tty between the ideology and m 
practical demands of the Avar eno 
than with an increasing shortage 
skilled labour and raw materials* ■ 

David J. Levy ___ 

David J. Levy Is lecturer in sociology 
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BOOKS 

Radiation 

risks 


Power Product ion: 
whul are the risks? 

hvjutmll. Fremlin 
Ad.ini I! ilgcr, £22.5fi 
ISBNDJ'5274 47*» \ 

Professor Fremlin is a kindly and 
sincere mail. He dues not fit the 
stereotype of the nuJe.ir hawk - 
aggressive, self-con tident. ar rot! ant. 
and dismissive of erilis ism He Mietc* 
that ordinary people, who -ire not 
familiar with pliysus or chemistry, or 
probably science and tvchnoluev 
generally, are su seep table to " well- 
meant misinformation hy ill-informed 
media avid for the frightening and the 
horrible". So lie set out to write a bunk 
to provide those 1 people with n factual 
basis upon which to judge the possible 
hazards associated with .ill possible 
energy sources 

’Ihe result is a veiy readable bonk 
full ol tables and slalislu.s, providing 
tin* reader with information on virtual- 
ly every Conceivable a spec! of energy 
product ion. Indeed, l-rcmlm is most 
anxious to put power-production dan- 
gers in perspective. Every year about 
522, (HM) people die in Britain. Half of 
these deulhs are due to diseases of the 
circulatory system (mostly associated 
with heart fmlurc), a quarter are due to 
cancer (of which 90 per cent arc from 
unknown causes), about one seventh 
arc associated with respiratory ail- 
ments, and five per cent are auc to 


injury or accident. About 20,0011 peo- 
ple per year die directly from lung 
cancer induced by smoking and a 
further 40,000 die front heart disease, 


ulso linked with smoking. For young 


people by far the greatest killer is the 
roaa accident, although for those 
under 20 years the likelihood of death 
from leukemia is about 20 per million 
per year- a not insignificant figure, but 
not one for which any particular source 
can be blamed. 

Fremlin's main point is that we are 
far more likely to die from genetic or 
other natural causes than from acci- 
dents. and that death or injury associ- 
ated with any form of power produc- 
tion arc almost negligible in compari- 
son. Although any figure in this con- 
tentious area can be disputed, he 
concludes that Ihe danger of death to 
the public from all forms of power 
production are less than 1 In 100,000 
per year. He observes that people are 
more likely to die from the more 
polluted Qtmospheres of fully insulated 
and poorly ventilated houses than 
from any power source - with the 
possible exception of the medieval 
water mill, where two or three drunk- 
en people might drown in any given 
mill pond in a year. 

Fremlin is most controversial (and 
he knows it) when he goes to consider- 
able lengths to put the dangers of 
radiation In perspective. In his intro- 
duction, he notes that he “is often 
atlncked for being biased towards 


IIU- I' If J1.IV.. t . Till I I. « II ■ .1 «.t l III.; 
.Ill l-Utlm '.I I *.|u-. II -• I 111-. I> I.I.F '•» | 
iii 1 1 v • >i*i •■fii i. mi! in i 
ill'.- Illlfla • - .If. II- •- . >t In- il |i|vl. 

I l. mllll\ I||.i-,f l nil. I/.,. I .I(yl,1|,.;|,t 
t|i:it .il l>>;\ il-i.c i.nli iiMii |i:, . .i 
Kikliu.il Ilk' i In il illvil. in bn. viirii- 

w.iv .i? (lie »ii ink, iii'iir.tn •Iclichi- m 
tilling uv lh.il .i little .il--.ih.il i.'Kiut 
linn III* A- ill* || at .ill [i'll then ilk re i. 
(he iinrcadbvit .ireuin-.m <-i whcili.-r 
lhvrei.fr is lint ,i ' tiii<.sh"M tUwr-.f 
genetic tl- image i.iuu-d pr* 
exposure i.i liiw df.-v. Si mill. t, dis- 
agree: in. Led. it is unlikely tint this 
argument will ever hi- rcuKed. a. the 
mcJjv-il ciiJcme will never he suffi- 
ciently iinambiuihiu. The lecent pub- 
licity over expiisure «>f British service- 
men to atnnik bl.mt l.illout during the 
weapons test, in Ausiuh.i m the 
inid'l'tfiis .itii-si, in die iiii..iiisf.ktury 
sidle ol (lie sue lit ilk. art. 

'I lie trouble with hcmlm's excellent 
intention, i, th.it he will not persuade 
the doublets, although lie will give 
sikcoiir to ihe convened. I lis book will 
be rc.id with delight by Ihe public 
relations people of the nuclear indus- 
try but will he ignored or unread by 
those who remain sceptical. I.ike most 
scientists Fremlin has great difficulty 
in understanding why people seem to 
remain so ignorant and so npnjicntly 
irrational when Ihe facts are tne re for 
nil to see. I (e Would like to believe that 
tacts cic'iile opinion and opinion drives 
predictable behaviour and sound 
liidgc-meiit. Uiitoiiunalely lor liiin. 
this is not what happens. IVnpIcilouol 
see cancer in (he same way as they sec- 
road accidents or heart disease: people 
do not look at the nuclear industry in 
the same way as the coul-mining 
industry, which arguably causes more 
deaths nnd injury to inc work -force 
and ihe public than nuclear power has 
done so far. 

Radiation is disliked among an ar- 
ticulate minority because nf its unfami- 
liarity, because it is regarded as literal- 
ly “full of dread”, and because it is 
associated with an industry that seems 
self confident yet is fallible, that tries 
to be open yet seems secretive and 
possibly duplicious, and that depends 
upon highly sophisticated science and 
technology about which experts con- 
tinually disagree. The media do not 
help, for they operate on the principle 
of "guilty until proven innocent”, 
knowing full well that innocence can 
never by proven. 

Fremlin's book, which is clearly the 
result of painstaking preparation, will 
settle nothing with regard to the poli- 
tics of environmental risk, but it does 
serve to put the dangers of power 

C roduction into perspective. For that, 
e deserves credit. 

Timothy O’Riordan 

Timothy O’Riordan Is professor of 
environmental sciences at the Universi- 
ty of East Anglia. 

A collection of papers based on lec- 
tures at an expository conference orga- 
nized by the institute of Mathematics 
and its Applications and held at Impe- 
rial College, London, in January, 
1983, has Been edited by D. F. Grif- 
fiths and published by Clarendon Press 
(Oxford University Press) as The 
Mathematical Basis of Finite Element 
Methods; with applications to partial 
differential equations at £20.00. 
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Drawing ol’ Hie engine house, Swindon, from Bourne's Great Western Hallway, mi illustrallun from Juhn Smiley 
und Barbara Bedding’s Timber in Construction (Hutsl'ord, £14.95). 


Shifting 

ground 


Ground Movements and 
their ElTeclson Structures 
edited by P. D. AUcwell 
andR. K. Taylor 
Surrey University Press: 

Blackic, £35.00 
ISBN 090384 36 1 

Most geotechnical specialists would 
probably agree that dealing with the 
interaction of ground movements and 
structures forms a substantial part of 
geotechnical engineering. In attemp- 
ting to produce a useful book on such a 
broad subject, however, il is always 
difficult to decide what to include and 
what to omit. Altewell and Taylor 
seem to have used three principal 
criteria to justify inclusion: 

First, the topic must be significant 
both in engineering and structural 
terms. That is, the ground movement 
must be of sufficient magnitude; and 
the potential structural damage must 
be of sufficient severity to be of 
concern to a construction industry 
professional, such as a civil or a 
structural engineer, an engineering 

E eologist, a builder, an architect, or a 
uilding surveyor. Second, informa- 
tion must also Be useful to a construc- 
tion industry professional. For exam- 
ple, the problem must be capable of 
quantitative assessment, even though 
in most cases, the state of the an will 
still be relatively crude and Incom- 

K lcte, Third, the subject must not hove 
cen already doalt with adequately in a 


similar manner elsewhere. 

Although the cditnis have been 
largely successful in satisfying these 
criteria, the depth of coverage of 
individual topics is variable. For exam- 
ple. whereas the chapter dealing with 
ground movements associated with 
tunnelling in suit is a most comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date treatment uf the 
subject, the chapter on seismic move- 
ments is relatively superficial. Such 
less detailed chapters, however, are 
valuable and succinct guides to current 
research and practice. 

Most or the important mechanisms 
of ground movement arc included, 
ranging from problems such as slope 
failure and mining subsidence, which 
can create very large movements 
{many metres), to cloy volume change 
and ground loss associated with soft 
ground tunnelling, which in this coun- 
try usually results in relatively small 
movements (millimetres). The inclu- 
sion of a chapter on settlement of fill is 
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particularly useful, os it is becoming 
increasingly necessary to build on land 
fill sites. Such sites are not amenable to 


the usual methods of assessment based 
on conventional soil mechonfcs. For 
example, Ihe main problem of building 
low-nse, lightly-loaded s l ru tures on fill 
is rarely associated with inadequate 
bearing capacity; much mare often it is 
settlement of the fill under Its own 
weight that is the crucial issue, This 
distinction is very dearly emphasized 
in the chapter on this topic, and sound 
guidance is given to methods of alle- 
viating the problom. 

Although it is possible to make a 
quantitative assessment of the magni- 
tude and distribution of the ground 
movement associated with a particular 
activity (for example, tunnelling in soft 
ground), the ability to translate that 


en already doalt with adequately in a data into an equivalent quantitative 


assessment ol the severity or the 
damage to a structure located within - 
die zone nf influence is less well 
advanced. There arc, however, some 
except ions. For example, progress has 
recently been made, largely as a result 
of field observations, in relating the 
magnitude and distribution of ground 
movements to the severity of damage 
to buried pipelines. References to this 
and other recent advances arc included 
wherever possible: the absence of any 
guidance is more indicative of the need 
tar further field research rather than of . 4 
omissions. 

To assist progress in this field. It is 
vital that the severity of damage to 
structures is assessed on a common 
basis. Where appropriate the authors 
of the various chapters have used the 
United Kingdom Building Research 
Establishment classification. This is 
very helpful, especially since it avoids 
the common problem of one author 
describing ns slight damage what 
another would define as moderate or 
even severe. 

The book is substantially up to dale. 

This is not surprising, as many of the 
authors arc leading specialists from 
major British research establishments. 
Despite its emphasis on the latest 
results of research, however, rhe book's 
contents should form a useful source of 
guidance ovrr a wide range of types of-"'" 
Structures nnd problems from domes- 
tic dwellings founded on clay soils and 
threatened by adjacent tree growth, to 
major structures threatened by land- 
slides or seismic events. 


J. B. Bodcn - 

J. B. Bodcn is head of the geotechnics 
division of the Building Research 
Establishment, Ganton, Watford. 


Nuclear 

industry 

Environmental Aspcctaor 
Nuclear Power 
by Geoffrey G. Elchholz 
Lewis: Wiley, £49.75 
ISBN 08737 10177 

The main purpose of this book, origi- 
nally published in 1976 ns the outcome 
of lectures and discussions at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, is to 
provide a comprehensive introduction 
to the cnviromcntal effects of the 
generation of electricity in nuclcnr 
power stations nnd in the industry and 
infrastructure that supports tnem, 
drawing particularly 011 American ex- 
perience. The bibliography is exten- 
sive up to 1975. To read it now is to 
realize both how extensive was the 
basis of the subject that was laid before 
1976 and also how mnny developments 
have occurred since then. The book is 
written for the advanced technical 
student or researcher, already well 

n tided in chemistry and physics 
able to understand differential 


equations and the use of computer 
codes in their solution). 

Although the author clearly states 
his conviction that the industrialized 
countries will have to rely on nuclear 
power to provide an increasing frac- 
tion of the base load capacity of their 
electric power demands, this Is not a 
pro-nuclear tract; it is a very conscien- 
tious and sober appreciation of the 
mnny facets of the environmental 
consequences of such a future. Acci- 
dents which have marred the generally 
good safely record of the industry arc 
mentioned; for example, the safe- 
guards nnd containment nt the military 
weapons plant at Rocky Flats, Colora- 
do, where a fire caused some dispersal 
of plutonium in 1972, are said to hove 
been inadequate Tor civilian plants. 
References are given to literature from 


the anti-nuclcar movements, and many 
of their arguments and the general 
reasons for public apprehension arc 


examined carefully. 

An introductory chapter deals with 
the world’s need for power and the 
nature of energy demand and supply. 
There is a short account of fossil fuel 
reserves and the possible extent of 
renewable resources such as geo- 
thermal and tidal power. The extra- 
polations to the future are the optimis- 
tic ones of ihe early 1970s and the 


demand projections have been much 
scaled down since then. Even so, it 
remains true that an energy economy 
overwhelmingly dependent on fossil 
fuels will be seen as a transient phe- 
nomenon in human history. Here and 
elsewhere, the environmental effects 
of nuclear power are contrasted with 
those arising from burlng fossil fuels. 

’Hie environmental impact of nuc- 
lear power plants is discussed in terms 
of the need for waste heat dissipation 
nnd the treatment nnd possible en- 
vironmental dispersion or radionctive 
effluents. Together, these considera- 
tions determine tho criteria that gov- 
ern power plant siting. Many of these 
arc common to the siting of any large 
power plant, nnd the impact nf a 
nuclcnr plant in to mis of I und use and 
transport requirements for fuel and 
waste arc lower than those for coal 
burning plants. Details are given of (he 
elaborate mechanisms for the control 
and monitoring of radioactive emis- 
sions that arc required to satisfy the 
regulatory authorities, and there is a 
particularly full ncount of the possible 
pathways to man that have to be taken 
into account. A major factor in siting 
power reactors has been the need to 
limit the possible effects of accidental 
releases of radioactivity. The methods 
that have been used to assess such 


releases are described, together with 
the earlier attempts to define criteria in 
terms of an acceptably low probability 
of risk, a subject that has been much 
developed since 1976, portly as a result 
of the accident at Three Mfle Island in 
1979. 

Chapters on the Industry's infra- 
structure arc included - nninely, on 
the fuel cycle industries from uranium 
mining to the reprocessing of spent 
fuol and on radioactive waste disposal. 
The author’s apparent expectation 
that the reprocessing of spent fuel from 
commcricnl reactors to recover the 
uranium nnd plutonium would become 
widesprend In the United States has 
nnt been realized in practice. Howev- 
er, although ihe subject of radioactive 
waste disposal hns also advanced con- 
siderably in recent years, the state- 
ment of principles which is given 
remains valid. In n final chapter on 
“Technological assessments" , the au- 
thor poses (he central dilemma of 
nuclear power. The environmental 
risks arc low ‘compared to those of 
other industries nnu activities and die 
costs of a marginal reduction in an 
already low level of risk become very 
high; some balance has to be achieved. 

lire book is a mine of information - 
indeed, one criticism is that too much 
detail U included, much of tt necessari- 


ly out of dntc, particularly the lists of 
costs and differential costs as they were 
in the early 1970s. In an ntlcnipt to be 
comprehensive, the author includes 
long tables of local effects which can be 
ofinterest only 10 the specialist reicnr- * 
cher, for whom a reference would have 
been enough; and there arc many 
examples where a selection of data 
could have been used to illustrate a 
principle mare economically. 

The author presents a well- 
documented argument for his main 
contention that the efforts devoted to 
the environmental effects of the nuc- 
lear industry are unique in range and 
thoroughness and snow tiiat these 
affects will be small. His book will 
provide u useful Introduction 10 the 
subject to the serious student of nuc- 
lear technology, nnd a very good guide . 
to the earlier literature. It would be 
more useful to a wider audience if it 
were to be brought up to date and 
shortened. 

L. E, J, Roberts 

L. E. J. Roberts is Director of ihe 
Atomic Energy Research Establish- 
ment, Harwell. From April, 1986, he 
will he professor of environmental risk 
assessment at the University of East 
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IMKCilK goes (hitch: (he In- 
stitution of Mechanical Kn- 


T imvviiuhivuI |^f|- 

gineers Ls to hold the third 
European Congress on fluid 
machinery for the oil, chemical 
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and related Industries In The 
H^ue from May 18 to 20, 

Two oilier conferences for 
Ihe same year have been 
announced: “Gyroscopes’* at ■ 
Ihe University of Newcastle 
between April 7 and 9 and 
'“The Use of Computers in the 
Design and Development of 
Engines” at Robinson College, 
Cambridge also for April. 

For details of rcgblatfon 
.. contact G. V. Williams at I 

gffix Walk - Lond °" 

Higher Education Internation- 
al Is to hold Its second annual 
international conference In 
London between December 13 I 
and J5. The theme Is to be r 
“Greater Opportunities for In- 
ternational Cooperation and 
Mobility In Higher Education" 
and among the subjects discus- 
sed will be student mobility, 
research cooperation, Joint 
course production, sfafTmobil- I 
fly and short-term placements 
* abroad. For full details and 
regterradtm forms, contact 
IIEI at 344-354 Gray’s Inn ■ 
Road, London WCIX 8BP or 
ring 01-278 4411. 

In addition to Its annual Espcr- I 
anto courses, the Wedgwood 
Memorial College will host an 
international conference on 
“International Aspects of the 
Education of Adults: Lan- 
r.^guage and International 
Understanding” from August 
17 to 23. 

Contributors will Include 
Sir Charles Carter, Professor 
Stanley Nlsbet, Professor Lai- 

S je Brown. Professor Dr Paul 
eergaard, founder of Ihe scf- 
enceof seed pathology, Profes- 
“ xwTyr Ivo Lapenna, specialist 
on Soviet lnternatlonallaw. Dr 
A. Olde Kalter and others, 

Delnfls from Ihe Warden, 
Wedgwood Memorial College! 

STlfJSk St0kC ® 

Two British Library exhlbi- 

« a *u US,c fla ™uropen 

V-l® 11 12: the tercentenary of 

George priderlc Handel Is 

marked byan exhibition In the I 

Crawford Room, while “J. s. 

Bach and the Bach Revival In 
England in the Manuscript 
looks af the origins of another 
or the great musical vogues In 
this country. 8 

A new permanent eiOdbifton 
aesigned to answer the ques- 
tion “What is Durham Uni- 
versity and what does It do?*’ 
wUJ be opened by Dame Mar- 
got Fonteyn de Arias, chancel- 
lor of tho university, on July 2. 




; All dressed up 
,iand going to 
Birmingham 
' Museum and 
Art Gallery 
where an 
exhibition 
entitled 1880s 
In Fashion 
1980s will run 
from this 
week until 
December 31. 
This dress i 
designed by 
Caroline 

P Charles will 
be one of the 
exhibits in a 
show which 
will display 
side by side 
- the fashions of 
100 years ago 
1 and those of 
today. Other 
I9R0snnmes 
contributing 
Include 
Marks and 
Spencer, 
Mothcrcare, 
Austin Reed 
and Next, 
since the 
exhibition 
also covers 
fashions for 
men and 
children. 
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Grants 


OATH 

El p- Unit, £30.749 from SERC 
of Benzodiazepine 
and receptors in Insects); Dr S. 

£32,680 from SERC (structure 
and formation of biogenic magnetite 
mn^;DrP. D. Evan* and professor 
»7.725 frojTsHRC 
(optimum electro-magnetic deiltoi for 
wound rerrite components iu SMPS 
Profeswr F. 1 . W^« 
SBRC ( Wead y Date ami 
if£™ aa ? e . : asse »raent and 
cpplral of dlfTcicndaJ compound en- 

y Wlnjtham.ttSfrom 

MoD (lowed body cable systemsl- 
Professor R. Ilbley £45,600 from 
Owivmissfon of (he European Cbm- 

fclT deHv «y systems for ihe 
ckle fly); Professor R. illsley, £22.000 
from ESRC (inequntltics In health); Dr 
Mjif 1 and Or P. J. Maddrson, 
aSR, k° m , Arthritis Research 
Council (integrated programme of pa- 
Uent care, research nnf education). 

LEGE 0 **’ QUEEN !VURY COL- 
L . H ® r,cock - ^173)27 from 

iMi'KSS'JSIsSfggs 

^mSERC (chemical applications of 
Fourier transform nuclear magnetic 
moderately 

MMS 1 *)! Pl 2L e “° r D - C. Bradley! 

SERC ( alle maUve in- 
wgnidc materials for optoelectronics); 
PcDp £87.015 from 

SERC (oonHnuaUon of national ciys- 
taltographic service); Dr D. N. Rift, 


£12.331 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (synthesis of oestrogen conju- 
gates with cytotoxic compounds as 

Mnr 8n iw r 0 £ ms i and 

search iplo assymetric induction hv 

SEttSLidEri : 

bus Ktakv-issa 


Ifii 1 * V s ‘S-sbE 

. ( ‘ onna J * a es c ** of Inleratlve dla- 

SBSHj?! "■ 9 raVBUe ' ^.240 from 

SLcflifSf 0 ? ,C evaJuB,lon of eariy 
«***» °f breast cancer); Dr Gf 
Hutchinson, £31,265 from Technical 
SiEX®* w,der labour market 
f rTP u and YWS ln London 

borough of Newham); Professor M A 

Laughton and Dr R N AHam, 
t ?£« from SBRC (wetnbfy of 

frmn SERC (mechanical properties of 

aarafiMs-sa 

modelling): br J. W. 'Rose. mTj p 
Cooper and Dr R. J, Crookes, £94*300 
ftwi SERC (“condensing" high affl? 
jwncy gas boilers); Professor j M 

Charap. £41430 him SBRC^UiJfe 


M«S ld , ,heoi 3f2) Dr Q - L White, 
^2.694 from SERC (observational 

minim t f rpreta l“ n ? J “PPOrt for sub- 

SSSSSf^Sg"- sludi “ of !l “ 

imnsT 

Dr J. E. Hydo. £55.417 from MRC 

£rSin and k l,ruclure a* ends of 
mwaryolic chromosomes); Dr O 

ftyno. pi, 000 from Cooperative 

S?h M,e .?S dcl y Lid (whey - elv 


SURREY 

Rndershlpsi Dr L. Holloway (civil 
engineering); Dr B. J. Scaly (electronic 
and electrical engineering); Dr J. K 
Gilbert (educational Studies); Brenda 
Cohen (social values research centre); 

visiting) PnCC ,com P ulin 8 "nil - 
Senior lectureships; Dr C. R. |. 


I Clayton (civil engineering!; Dr I. 
Douglas (biochemistry - honorary). 
Also; Professor D. M. Conning (hon- 
f™7«? in 8 professor In bioAemis- 
i^l. Professor M. Shnrratt (honorary 
visiting professor of applied pharma- 
cology! ; Professor R. V. Cartwright 
(honorary visit, n« professor In clinical 
microbiology); Professor J. Faccinl 
(homiy vuliiiu proressor of ,«thol- 
W 1 : hplHior l C. Thakur (Lnor- 
ary visiting professor of philosophy); 
Mr O. Peace to (Mullens lecturer in 
economics). 


HULL 

£Pr' . Dr Ann 

■m i. , (edueui/nnul studies); Dr 
Howell Lloyd (history). 


KEELE 

^ er * on “}. professorships: Dr 

Dr Glirnos 

Jones (chemistry). 


BRADFORD 

Senior lectureships: Dr A. F. L. Hyde 
(civil engineering): Dr I. M. May (dvil 
engineering). 


STIRLING 

lUaderehlps; Mr Michael Alexander 
(English studies); Dr Rebecca Dobash 
(sociology). 


UMIST 

Senior lecturership: Dr C. J. Thcakcr 
(computation). 


KENT 

Senhw lectunhlc 


Dr Bernard Shar- 


ratt (Engi sh ondAmerican literature); 
Dr L. r Little (electronics); Dr P. F. 
Taylor-Gooby (social sciences); Dr P. 
n. Welch (computing laboratory). 


(linMtert pemanent magnet svnehro- 

M 1 nor 


scalar network analyser for microwave 
spectrametnc analysis and spcctro- 




CHC a irom KJnc- 

^ 6 c s iura r Dr a - 

/ from Sovcra-TYent Water 
( au , ton V“ ed “mrol of ami- 

yssr'w't? j m„ c d 

X Proressor N. Munro 

Company 

d uL or 'baracterizlng the steel- 

^° M r , R ;. C Newman, £36.555 
S .? R £- (electrochemical kinetics 


SSSSSX m! T ical nbrc and 

SPWe. Pr A °- 

?i^ Wne ' f 43 . 1 1 56 k"" 1 SE RC (low cosi 
high resolution NMR imagine); Pro- 

D^? r K Du,,ou i h > £41 ,0W from 

?aS5^=S 

2^j' lo n nonequilibrium thermo- 


S 2 “» 8 " d Mr P. D. Sodon. £20,864 
from MoD (strength of keivar and 


?*?5SSS8!EIfe 

roacUirmphilosoph^L^ 


relations. r ln "lenuitioy 

Proressor John Macdondd 
been appointed 10 ^* 1 ?“!^ 

ftssis^sS-Vi 

The University 0 f □[«-„„ . 

ffaaarsSas 

Professor Miller is cuSi"^ 

of^oUttcs f„ ,hc UniveeS^Ssfe 


Appointments 

^iJTcviicS^vsHi; 

SS5PW* 

Awards 

Dr Barry Hall, of Clare Hill Ci* 

nnn^fi ““ b “ D aW8rded Lteutf- 

nnm Governor of Briliih CWio^v 

IMKSS'SHrJSE 

uwi Coasl Indian 1 , 1846-1890. 


Mr Sruurt MacDonald, of Form 
Academy, Morayshire, bar been 
awarded the 19B5 National Sodtljior 
Education in Art and Desin/Btrel 
buraaiv worth £1,000, 

Mr MacDonald will be fnvesDadns 
study skills in art and design eduados 
and hopes to produce letMuaxstfoi 
study packs in ihe field. 


from Frekate Inc (chemistry ind 
physical properties Invoked Id retow 
products): Professor J. Lolhus, 
£46.607 from NERC (collaborallTe 
studies of cloud chemical proceaei); 
Professor J. Latham, £91,000 &m 
NERC (effect of altitude tod Omit 

□rttHnifAl inn nn nHri WarwirLw)* Fir 


S& waa-SBL^ 

g^wsswa 


Bh»i (chromatic VEp I( the 
physiological basis of VEp rf c i a v -nH 

B hidics in multiple 
sclerosis); Dr J. J.lCuIlkowski, £23 inn 

rescl^'p" 8 , Chemical » Ltd (colour 

gA’C SSB 


woven fabrics). 

BELFAST, QUEEN'S 
Dr W. R. McDonough and Mr T. 
Wright, £96,750 from Uniwniiia 
Press Lid (software of page nuke-up 

C riuling operation); Mr D. J. Hale sod 
>r J. M. Bill, £60,000 from DHSS 
(very low birth weight childreo); DrL 
c. A. Howor, £47,690 from ESRC 
(social anthropological study of com- 
munity groups in Belfast); Pro/ewot J. 
F. Fulton and Dr W. R. McDonongk. 
£42,000 from Departraenl of Edaa- 
tion (teaching sollware In four em- 
vcrslly departments); Dr R, J. Alin- 
son, £42.000 from Ulster Cow 
Foundation (prevalence of toutju 
papilloma ana homes ilnffllei 
DNA sequences In cervical awf*" 1 
in Belfast); Professor O. P. B*Ti 
£ 40,800 from Mercury MariwoffW 
du Lac, Wisconsin and Yamahaj^ 
of Hamamatsu, Japan (HimnU 
charging or deflector piston engWW 
Professor I. V. Allen, Dr S. Hswkffl. 
Dr D. McCormick and Dr 0-* 
Wisdom. £38,818 from Multiple Stk£ 
osls Society of Oreat Britain (un- 

hni«M Infant hraB COS' 


osls Society of Great Britain iu^ 
bodies to foetal and Infant Mo*® - 
poncnls in MS); Dr Lynn 0 «om- 
£17,000 from ifister Cancer 


'Open 

University 

viewing 


miG 

1, “ gja , ss«safaat 

“ lasssr.™ 


Saturday July 6 



HBCl 

"" m&Sia 1 

“ S 

limfprf 11 * t “- ^ ° r m»- 

Mbof!uAi ■ tone. lone «lhy. (S323; 
0U6‘ g«i»l feltqr en d Social Wellfee. Vblunwen 


, c °P ann ' ■ftrcmtcqure and Stri. 

A -» •> «»»■ 

MAO I&ectronle,. Dlgltd Syst™. 

18J3 

itf*asrfs5is™- "-■**>- ■— 

Sunday July 7 

BBC1 

ssrh-st «-*!». 

«« kSt 1 " p ™"“ ""-“"I- 


Mxr tex 6 S)“""- Umh> ,n 
febs Aai “- m,, ‘ d,d 1 1 «™’ 
sAisausaasi 


/uvmu. _ SRgfffc* 1 “d Plgeo-vecion. 


10,10 Phiu Miibematld. Ftewi, 

1MS Owtrfagwr- 

. of tnd£ffl3 iSEriaSTm V^y ,tor y 

*»« raiSS'ffia 


" »«* - »>K.. 

Monday July 8 

BBC2 

SF WM »« 

JMnof%F' 

I- ^ 

TllaoJi,.. V ■ A 


Tuesday July 9 


BBC2 

17 SSSSSJtti* S^- 

RADIO * Udle, ‘ * BI “" d71 f UTW: 

aM ° £^nu^ 1,nJ ^ ,I “ ,to,, P I o,™iiiiiwrorOU 

Wednesday July 10 




■yaami. 


23.53* Blologyi Form and Funcrtoo. A Dab ** ^ 
water. (SZ02; piag 21) 

RADtOaVHF 

0MB Art In Italy. 1480-1580. Tho Pate® » «■ 

Mantua. (A 352; prog 7) 

RADiO 4 VHF , 

2340 Modem Art and Moderatim. ItcW*"! 
KahnweDer Auctions 1921-4J. (A31Sl J**l 

23 JO Management and ihe School. Li»w: a 
al school. (£323; prog 5) 

Thursday July 11 

BBC3 

OOJO* Maths raundadoe coune. Oonlci- (M1W iP°f 

03 JS Soence bundaikm course. Rabbit* ad d* 11 
gnu land, (8101: prog 21) 

2130 Weekend outlook 

23JB* Personality, Developme nt an d UafM» 

9*_na* 


r 

««• SSLfS.’uSSEiKS.aJ 

0848 Purpose and Planning In tbe Curriotlu®- 
advancement of learmng, (E204; prog i) 
RADIO 4 VHF 

23 JO 17lh Century England. Fortralturr P*»t *- 
(A2Q3; prog ll) 

Friday July 12 

BBG2 

OOJO* Art in Italy. 1480-1580. The FaliW F * rie *’ 

OOJO §*I^o'^ 5 rtag P A 8 Jlirol ryueffl 

RADIO far* ^ inrOV 

OOJO* Open Forum. Information programme 
aluctontf. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTIines HigherEducation 

Supplement 


Appointments 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The TimeB Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

... Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Condilions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Col leges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Rates: 


Icon request) 

copy deadlines: 


Other classifications 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc 


Classified Display: 


Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col (a> £1 1 1 .60 Friday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Classified Linaee-£2.40nerline Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 fines -@£7.20 Monday 10.00 am in the 


Box number -£2.00 


week of publication 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 


ASTON UNIVERSITY 


MCI ILTYatm 
& POLICY 


^ r.Lv.r 

mi rim 


Lectureship in 

Organisational/Occupational Psychology 


Tho Organisation, Personnel and Employment Division 
wish to appoint someone to teach on undergraduate end 
postgraduate courses including die specialist MSc 
course inwork organisation and personnel. Itis expected 
that the appointee would have strong research 
interests In the areas of focus of the Division. jj 

Informal enquiries maybe made to Dr Janette ^ 

Webb, telephone 021-3593011, extension 5089. 

The appointment will be for a period of three 
years initially with the possibility of renewal or ™ 


on subsequent transfer to a continuing appointment, 

and Commencingsaiary will be within, andmaybaup tothe 

maximum, of the range £7,520 to £14,925 per annum 
tod (under review). 

Application forms and further particulars may bo 
j0p* obtained from the Personnel Officer (Academic 


0 


Staff}, quoting Raf: 7001166, Aston University, 
Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. Tel: 02 f- 
359 3611, extension 4563. Closing date for 
the receipt of applications is 2nd August 1985. 


ASTON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS (3 posltlwia) 
Ctoolng data: 10 August IMS 

Applicants should tiava efthar completed a PhD degree or have equivalent research and 
teaching experience In any ol the mafor fields o I Economies. 

LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION 
Cloalng date: 30 Auguat 1008 

Appileanu ehould iwe teaching and research interna In critical anafyaii of retalioneftps 
batmen education and society, especially the social prttfcal and cultural oontnds ol 
aduoatlon. Of partloitar Intareat will be lhaaa whh research background* (with evidence of 
application (o EdueaUon) In any of anthropology, conwatfva atudtea, economic*, paOtlcal 
studies, social history, sociology. 

LECTURESHIP IN GEOCHEMISTRY (3 year form) 

Cloalng data: 17 Auguat 1088 

Appficanta should have advanced quaHficatiora and have leaching and research 
experience and Mansis in fluid geochemistry and physical ehamtolry. mid preferably have 
experience with the geochemistry of geothermal fluids. The successful appRcanl wtl be 
required to teach, aipervlae laboratories and conduct research within toe Geothermal 
ktanula and Department of □ oology. 

LECTURESHIP IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Cloalng data: 8 Auguat 1885 


PROFESSORSHIP 


at Jordanstown Rei: C85/135 


Applications are Invited for a Chair In the 
Department of Building. The Department Is 
multidisciplinary with three major sections: 
Architectural Technology, Building and 
Environmental Health. 


Applicants should have postgraduate qualifications 
and appropriate experience In teaching and 
research and/or Industry. Starting salary will be on 


a point within Ihe agreed professorial range. 
Current minimum £18.070 per annum (under 
review). 


Applcanla should hold a doctorate in eoma branch ofaxperfmental psychology, possess 
some teaching axpartonoe and be abla to demonstrate proven research abtnty. 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Closing data: 8 August 1888 

Appfcanta should have a postgraduate quaHScaOon In dnlcal psychology, a proven 
ra — teh record, and some dnlcal experience. A primary responslblfty wifi be toe 
organisation and leaching oi Uta postgraduate Diploma In Clnleal Psychology. 

“* t "““ 

Conations of Appointment and Method ol Application are avalsblo hem toe Assistant 
Registrar (Acadamlo Appointment*), University ot Auckland, Private Dag, Auckland, Now 
Zealand, ortoa Secretary General. Association ol ConunonwBBlto Universities (Appta). 38 
Gordon Square, London WCtH 0PF. Applications, In accordance with lha Method at 
AppScaibn should bo forwarded as soon ss possible, but not later toon toe dosing dates 

(020318) 


Further details are available from the Staffing 
Officer, University of Ulster at Coleraine, Cromoro 
Road, Coleraine, Co. Londondeny BT52 ISA 
(Telephone Coleraine 4141, Ext 225) to whom 
applications. Including a full curriculum vllae and 
the names and addresses of three referees, should 
be Bent not later than 23 August 1985. 


University of lister 


European Business 
School 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Chair of Computer Science tenable at 
Royal Holloway and 
Bedford New College 


PART-TIME 
LECTURERS 
IN GERMAN/ 
FRENCH/SPANISH 
COMMENCING 
SEPTEMBER 1985 


University of 
Stirling 

Department or SuL'loluay 


LECTURESHIP 


The Senate invite applications for the above Chair which will become 
vacant from 1 October 19B6. The Department of Statistics and 
Computer Science is part ol the Science Faculty of one of Uib five 
designated scionce Bites of London University- The location at Egham 
provides attractive opportunities for close industrial collaboration. 
Three lectureships are Bhortly to be advertised In coniuctlon with the 
Chair. 


Application* aro Invited for 

! art-time led u rasli ips an the 
-year tntoarated EDS Imal- 
nooa and Innu'iaqo course Tar 
undororetlun ten . 


The Department of Sui lotii- 
oy !■ brondly hnactl or r nr Inn 
tmrtonirnclunte cloonto proa- 
rnnnnoa In Bnalal A (I mini sir n- 
llon. Social Antliroiiolnny anil 
Soclolony, mid poBtnreUuute 
nuoliricntlona in Itoiialitq 
AdmtiilBl ration anil Burial 
Work. 


Applications (10 copies) should be submitted to Uib Academlo 
Registrar (THES), University of London, Malet Street, London WC1E 
7HU, from whom further particulars should first be obtained. 


Good UL-BCtamlc nuaUrira- 
llonBi fluency In French or 
German or Spanish anil aound 
toachlnu experience am re- 
quired. Formal train Inn In 
lanauaao tnocliluR nnU 
axporlnuce/knowlcdga or tiro 
econo m I c/biial hobs world are 
also hlnlUy desirable. 


Applications ura invited rai- 
n one-yaar lecturealilp. A n- 
pllcnilnnn elioiilrt iiuvo an ln- 


tarvBt In the aaclolony of 
dovnlopmrnl or a ralnlnil nren. 


Appointment will be In ttm 
lectiirar*a sculn E7.H20 


Cl 4.025 funilBi* ravinwi, 


The dosing date for receipt of applications is 16 September IBBB^ 


Please write with full CV 
and the names or two roforeoB 
to Dr. N. Dowen, Doputy 
Director, EBB, Gloucester 
Bulldlnn. Tho City UnlvarnlLy. 


Northampton Square, London 
ECIVOHB. (5132S) HI 


Furtlior details can l>o 
obtained Trout tlie SdrrotOry. 
University of Stlrllun. Btlrl- 
lnn. Scotland. Tol: 07 86 

75171, Ext. 251 4. to wlitim 
applications sliauld be r«> ■ 
turned not later than 26 July 
1955,(51^4)1 HI 



IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECH NO LOG V 
(University of London) 


Senior 


Personnel Officer 


required with recent experience of all aspects of per- 
sonnel and Industrie! relations work to co-ordinate the 
work of the personnel, Industrial relations and training 
office. University or public sector HE experience en: 
advantage; experience of computerised staff record 
and management Information systems desirable. 
Qualifications: degree or equivalent or MIPM. Likely 
age range 30- 50. Salary ln range £15, 368- £18,938 
(under review) Including London Allowance. 


Further particulars and application forms from John 
Davldaon, Administrative Secretary, Imperial College, 
London SW7 2AZ (01-589 5111 ext 3301). Closing data 
Tuesday 6 August 1985. 

(020332) 
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Universities continued 
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UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications are inv.l.d lor tl.a ioll OW Ir D post.. 

Profasiorihip In tha Department of Psychoroov 

cultural teaching and ruegrch o«poriBi?« b * fl,von to applicant* with C ;o« 

Lee! urea hlpi/Sanior Ledureehipa/AeanelBta Profeuonhin. 

W» d.Hwr cl Education)^ 

sa» Mon, b, 

ft™ 1 ....,, i. B ™. x,., jssssam tzsxsy 

Depertmanl of Law IB polls) 

"«bsh SKarCp";;,^ !•*“'«■ ** 

Conflict of Laws. Law of Conlraci i c , l i ow,n 0 ,ub *«» are raqufrad: 
1*0*1 System . Famlfy La ‘S' 7i“£ Vr^ p,u .?S. n F e ' Z'mbshvSan 

Z-nthahwa far both K SSS^i!M£SRSi CoT" - 

JW"!* «* Huslnaae Stud*, rj pom) 

qua Ilf lei llo^and exparlenco In I h^u^neaa^nd/a i * n<f aub8W ^ l,Bn, 

OapBnrnant require* leeturora ?o flBldB - n ° 

sss&asB'fiffltts.v’ 1 « 

SAURY scales 

, “°"” ng ,o •>«»». 

offarad. Psrwn* who are riof ?! mla twwaTcl!lMn^ Qn ' l h rnl “ n,raclB a ™ 
short-twin conlraci bails Irth an Inl^n H ,f^ nr JL 87 be a BP ainlorf only 0 n 
contract* mBr , in e „ to SE2S& 8 *V B- A B - r 

possibly far live yoaraL * “ “Wondatf fin Veterinary Slud lea. 


full nHmof Ptaca^d dmo’fbln?! fl p u^ffcailn l riS arl ,cu { ar * wh,eh should Include 


M 'll?!!!*" u™ entry rf zlmbtbwc^pffam Mp 9 ffi'u ppa,n,rna ' ua "I’d 

Particulars Hli® ssossssS^SSsu^ 

da re for recei pt ofsppUcadons I, a Aurora, soon (0aoi2j 


UfilwaHy of Ulgfer 

1 S?a* E AND COUNSELLING a. 

£■ raS«d paa&n«t»f a quaMca- 

ssnsur* * 

LECTURESHIPS IN PHYSIOTHERAPY Ref: J 85 / 
(Two poets at Jordanstown) 

^saasassras 

i Aflptean?s atniMiu ha, . _ 


^ aaS= 3 =aa 5 ss«M 

LECTJRESH.PtNFRENCHa.MagaeCoUegeRot: 

hm * ■ 1 "V^fcrafofwal 

fe9ch^jBnfsftwflannan 11 wMtf*eanac*^atfy a ^^[^^^^JJ , J^Ai^te 

sassa^^ 

S£Jln?c52n” of Ulm «t 

^“^bay 68131, Em 2243 ) BT37 MB - (Tatophon* 

Ihofud. a full otirrkulum^SLKi n. Ji 

(W0314) 


University of 
Wales College of 
Medicine 

FINANCE OFFICER 

tt«o % SRliS2 M PJ" V° fnvitod rop 

sKdrSJ 5 ^'^^ 

^eOiaahS! 1 

SagswBtH^ 

. pVann^g 1 anrWontroL ,nBno1 

■ ■ 

aIMB 

, (ujdrfesba* of thrM “SS" Bnd 


The London School of 
Economics and 
Political Science 

University of London 
temp or ary 
LECTURESHIP 
m POPULATION 
■ STUDIES 

i«P&¥ , *£Waas 

iwhuc 

' w.5 h g e ig?^"*“ B «t, which 
poor, will bo withJi^L of on “ 

SSb wiSffiWEJB 

fflr SWJ 

s 55 i »«5 

^^'wSuJSTa. ««* 

receipt of 0 «S!* ab, S' 

"ddroHBBcT onveio “ V«npecl, 

^promica, HmicSt! of 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
New Zealand 

Ai’iiii- diinn* ^n- invilnd lor iho fullowiny posilicns 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP OR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 
(Two Position*} 

{Department of Economics and Operations Research) 

Application* a-e invited Irom suitably qualified persons lor cna or more of the 
L m P,Q, , e,0f,c ® w,n b* 0 l ' ,8n lo Ihosa with special iniarsala In 
F , nn« c9 lndJ i ,n * 1 MAnomts snd modern labour economics 

I an’ ^g^C^SWil! SSS r iMs“ h aPP "* d Mt,n0,n8lri « ^ hfl 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP OR LECTURESHIP IN 

OPERATIONS RESEARCH j 

(Oepartmini of Economic* and Operations Research) 

bSh,lT«i! have * broad train, no in most areas ol Operations Research 
lor leaching ai Iho undargraddata fevel and ftpecJal backoround in at Insni nnn 
area lor m snd leach, ng a, tha graduate level App fl h«malmm^amS 
SLSKSTSLSSEEf? " I " bB conaid8ro,J - preference will be gl?en 10 
«C^s"C!ia““ anej/o, ^applied 

LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL WORK 

HSfSSS work experfance" 

social wo JwIJh faSI kHnH™n n ' Th d commllnlenl »• <** SSSiiB of 

LECTURESHIP IN SOCIOLOQY 

SSSSrSSSa 

StwA^fiSSSSEwSS 

» SISSHr ' * ^svs ? s? s 

SSSSr^fiiB&w srss IBS 


WUflEWMNMBAOOOTUKaU 

Ootepoti, Aotearoa 

Kaiwhakaako 

Maaori 

fiSSWWlS 

JKf™ 1 ! 88 0 p 0laal(0 «- Ko to tonnata 
t«a mo taenal Iwiranga he tanoala ko 
teiwMaaori tana mo tuuturu, i»Uno 
hoohonu raanai tans moofllo kl taua 
he hoohonu hokl tana 
■MMuranBo mote m Muori mengaa 


™a D ™ tortBN l0hw raaa touranga 1 roto I 

n^aa mea spaa arm id lauarwijd taua 

Mb taua tangala a wtiakaiakoto. e 
MaaoSokiau 
toalahL e whakaaro, e whakaiupu hold 

A tB I o ngaa roa o Pspuem 1988 taua 
mmlTP? "i? 1 ? 1 ® a1, mufl mal to 8 ™! f 

il r hak 5 BBUn 0 B 0 to (arigeia 

wLJS mB *■ 

ICO to Uhl m BUB mart: |23.62^«7«8. 

htehanwa h* paatal eaheu mo toonal 

Saat^4i-*!sSW 


»ShfiSs 

to®™IP 8 anuLJ P A Box 66 , Oob^Lf 

E?i^‘Wio“. OMm 

W“™»^!SKEi'S 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 
Business School 

RESEARCH 

fellow 

_ marketing and 
CORPORATE STRATEGY 

JfgMHow are Invited f rom busi- 
ness studies graduates with a 
CMhpteted doctorate or equhralent 

wSsS&J- 

2 h gs^««n. work 

m^ P< nS2Li!l n0 ^ 0n man 8 flB* 


ip^ 

SAStsafW'- 

sss? 

cent. Barbican CeSIai - C ?*' 

ffi.phiX“ n -M 00 ?M. ln * d by 

MVkauast^. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAQO 

Dunedin 
New Zealand 

Lecturer 

in 

Maori 

»Srr a " 

edge ol Maori culhirs, and hold 
Wiopffate academia quBlfioaUana. 

Tha eppoJntse Mil be axpaeied to 

*W 8 hl devafopment of (ha subject. 

Shn^jSSS " 1 “to™™* on 1 st 
Febi yary 1966. or Bariler by arrange- 
mam brtween ihe UNversJW aiduw 
successful appneanf. 



jraforBwa number 
« August 1066. 


D. W. Girvan 
Registrar 


University of 
Bath 

School of Mananament 

lecturer 

WBUSINE 8 S 

INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 

WwWC 

jczsggsgz 

£«"»,5a 

eiArsaS; £ T. 3 ao . 

araffSEa® 

g^^Jmyieaa. “ pp,,c °- 

HI 


University of 
Southampton 

Caraora Advisory Snrvlco 
th, A SSit“^ 0n “ B ™ ‘"Vltod for 

CAREERS’ ADVI 8 ER 
AND HEAD OF THE 

at ._ careers 
ADVISORY SERVICE 

2 £.“Jaf*JSa /«“»ned Der- 

»te nB ox^ (J P rl ™ v,ol, » -PProprl- 

r- 

«WW P^Slfnfi^-we to 
review). annum (under 

may bn 

Starring Depurt^'.^;- 7 ,?" 1011 . 

nmpton UnKoriKS !■ South- 

•POlloatloiw V (?^ v X. hom 

applicant* in tha^S?® fc , rron » 
too eont ttlvlnanim. ahould 

hwmb. 


Faculty of Art and Design 
Department of Applied end Deco, all™ Art 

PROFESSOR OF 

FASHION (Ref: C85/122) 

leadership in the development of iff 60 !? to 8,ve 

seeerallvrindudln^Ty^^il 

murse In Texliles and Fashion **'“ 

SmeT ,he ' inkS baWe - ^^Vaadfc 

The post will be based at the Belfast cam™,, k. 

ssfisf* participnt,on ,n deve »« oi 

grasgaajBaa*. 

SfcSa'sasjsSE" 

E^asss-aBSSs 

be sent not later than 26 July 1 935 , shou,d 

University of UlsteT 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 1 

. Mona, Jamaica 

and postgradate leaching. Du.lua to bn SS SfiS 

Centre fer Hotel and Tourl.m Minsg* 

^SSSKSssssass* 1 ---'--. 

■^(i^Mt*«S^2nrtlt5iSn«3i^£i*etaf5B a ® B Bltov »"« ugtoUSWHw 
mam of academic hooka Sp , Bdal eHowance up to US$300 for rt>- 

U f"-!fS? ta « Bd BCCorT, modatIon at 10 %^? noi^n rC ki 8 qu . l P mant Dn sppoiwmnt 
of 20% of panalonablo aalary UWI»ni5h!l?in " i 0 8B . 1, 'Y ° r hou<ln fl «How«n« 
Superannuation ? qul «toniof 10 %of ulayfo 

Annual Study anaTravol Grantfor *alf E 8, An Jl "? 1 Bo S± A"*"™- 

aflowanoe to paraon. who own and JelWSKS ffl?”"- Tran *^ a “ B ' 

I quallRcailofli and’ 
addruuidtinu 
WL Mona. Hncdvi 
md ona copy fa the 

. (ApplaLUOankin 

-. . — llher nunc. 

•— R89BS} 



reft 

A Jamaica. Wat 
Socratary denar 
Square, London 


Imperial CoUege of 
Science and 
Technology 

University of London 
internal auditor 

ISR 

e i ifeo? . ei sSSftJi _ ranH " 

SfSVA dato 

Hi 


diversity of 
Hong Kong 

UffiECTOROF 

extoa-mural 

STUDIES 

LProreeaorla] Statu*) 

BSCS"'® 

■uSSEV® 

StoSSJll , 8 * Jtft ““domic 

aDportunjtv “ J^ 111 hBVB *»>» 

toochlnaand A oa^f” ln 
gje>wSi Se , ^ th < fn P ^ rannu - 

rassorial ran„, th * P«>- 

M at June 9 a I n 9 JSU&dHIt 


fWorM thB P«- 

aa at Juno Hi 8 fS*iY B,Bnt 

p™S5sr isVr^ ™ 

aducHtlan ohl| dron*o 

aaraJttsst.te 

NlatUon' 1 ' P torrna * apl “ nd *?' 

obtained ft4m n S l „ 2?** 

goHnf^S 

isMaaSf® 

°f Hong,K^T. e ^,_V''? l Yar»fty 
Cloiei 
<01321, 


iwi-r «a«, 

Oon^ Ftonl^ 
laptetnbor 19BB. 

HI 


University of 
Bath 

School of Electrical 
Engineering 

LECTURER 

The vacancy arlaes In the 
is] ec Ironic* Group. We Will be 
aaoklna to fill the pact In the 
area of microwave theory anil 
tachnlquee which ia one oT llw 
largest reaearoh area* in the 
School with a current total of 
grant* and contracts In uoeu 
or a third of a million pound*. 
Extensive microwave Inte- 
grated circuit* and aemleoa- 
duotar device fabrication faci- 
lities have been eat up. M 
automated Hewlett- Packard 
microwave network onalyear 
with current capability uplo 
2d OR* i* also avollaWerrHa 
appointee will carry aped*J 
raapomibllity for the ourreni 
research work an micro* trip 
and fin-line component* ana 
subsystems and will he re- 
quired ta supervise poet- 
graduate research in Oil* are* 
and assist with the taachlOB 
duties or the Electronic* 
Group. 

Selgry within the ranpe 
£7,320 - £14,936. 

Further particular* end ap- 
plication forms may ha 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, University of Beth. 
Bath BAH 7 AY, guotlng refer- 
ence 65/88. 

. Closing date for applfea* 
^-yllgiJUylSM. HI 

The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Econometric* 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

Applications ere 
from suitably qualified c«n« 
dates for e temporary lec- 
tureship in Econometrics- /De 

8 Dst is for one year only, from 
ictober 1st, 1989, and arlee* 
due to tha lesva of absence or * 
member of staff. Candidate* 
should have teaching end re 
search Interests In qunntJt* 
tlve economics and apph ® 0 
econometrics fin Pa’iRfi.n!™ 
the Department would like tp 
recruit someone with i in 
tereete in applied micro 
aeon ome trios), i 

Salary within tha r*|]|jj 
£7,320 - £8.920 P-a. Super- 
annuation. 

, Application forms fre turn- 
able by July .26 th) end further 


chaster M13 9Pb._ v 
166/BS/THE8. (BISS 
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Universities continued 


Fellowships continued 


Univursily of Otago 
Dunedin, Now Zealand 

LECTURER IN 
BIOMECHANICS 

Faculty i,r I'liybli- al l.ilutntliui 

Ap(ill,alli/ns arn Invllt-il lor 
a teiiurr-lrm k poililnn In 
Bloinerlianlra In tho Faculty of 
Phyalial Fttliirntlon. Uiilc^rvl- 
«y of Otsijo, Nr.-w Ziulanri 

Salary and level or apptalnl- 
mnnt will depend upon qual- 
ifications end CKperleure. 

A Ph.IJ. 1 * rrqulred. Tnril- 
ery leachlno usperlence end 
demon at re led ability to 
attract reeearrh fund* Mould 
be desirable. The sun t-nsful 
applicant will be ecperterl In 
cullehrirnte with other staff In 
tlie development ul loin, 
teaching end rrsearch urou- 
rsmmrs In liliiini-rhnnlis and 
the whlerflelil of Klni-tlohiuv. 


Knlarv 
NEWS, 622 
annum. 


*a7.««B , * r prr 


A particularly well- 
qualiried uupllcant mny Le 
ronsldered for appointment al 
a higher level, 

liiii'riilliiu aiiplh unfa are In- 
Vilt-d In write for rnrtliur 
liiriiMiulMon. iivnllnhln from 
the heiruiitry IhiiHiil. amsij- 
■ Idtlim ol I riimnioiiweallh 
(lillvaralllea iAi>|Hn>. ,V, Ci.ir- 
tlnn Nfiuare, l.o, Kirin Wt'. I II 
Ol'F', nr from the ituuistrur of 
the llniverultv. I*.t». Eos 36. 

Dillliuliii. Nnw /.finluriil. 

Him, Ifli uni|iilr|,-s ulxint the 
F'ai nit v mny lie i„lilre>w,l In 
tile Arllnu Hr tin. Hi ofimnir 
L..II.T. Wllllunirt. 

Appllcnllona Bhonid In- for- 
warclrd as soon us iiunllilr, 
but tin Inter limn 15 CJctubrr 
1985. t51523» HI 

University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
LECTURER/ 
8 ENIOR LECTURER 
IN INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Apnllrntloiis urn Invited for 
appointment as Lecturer/ 
Senior Lecturer In tin, Depart- 
ment of Quantitative and 
Computer Studios within the 
Faculty of Commerce. 

The primary purpose of llio 
post ia to oaslat with Ihr 
teaching or Information Sya- 
tems. 

The Department broadly 
follows the curricula recom- 
mendations as denned by the 
ACM Curriculum Committee. 
In addition It offers courses on 
Computer Manaaement, Data 
Processing Administration, 
Decision (Support Systems and 
Ldliurl byelUHih. r lu-ri: I* a 

heavy emphasis on systems 
analysis and design. and 
courses have u strong practical 
component. 

The Department la In- 
terested In technology trans- 
fer between the academic 
community and practitioners, 
and the appointee will be 
encouraged to conduct re- 
search on the applications or 
information Systems. Publica- 
tion of research results and 
articles of an expository na- 
ture are thus encouraged. 

Applicants within other 
associated disciplines, such os 
Accounting or Marketing, and 
who have a knowledge of 
information systems are en- 
couraged to apply. 

Salary: Leelurer 

NZSSS.AHS - 927,928 per 

annumi Senior Lecturer 
NZ$29,460 - $67,940 per 

annum. with a bar at 
NZ$52,682 per annum. 

Intending applicants are In- 
vited to write ror further 
Information, avn liable from 
the Secretary General. Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 Oar- 
don Square. London WCIII 
OFF, or from tha Registrar of 
the University, P.O. Box 56 
Dunedin, Now Zealand. 

Applications close on 50th 
Bep timber 1 986 ■ (61582) HI 

Aberystwyth 
The University College 
of 

Wales 

Doportmentorcomputor 

Science 

RESEARCH IN 
ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE/ 
ROBOTICS 

Applications are Invited for 
two new Research Associate 
posts in tho Robotics Re- 
search Group. The work deals 
with tho application or Know- 
ledge Engineering and Artifi- 
cial Intelligence In industrial 
automation. Tha successful 
candidates will help to de- 
velop new sort ware using adv- 
anced software environment* 
and the latest Al languages 
end tools. Tha pants are 
funded by tliD Science and 
Engineering Research Cuuncil 
and are III collaboration with 
Thorn EMI Central Research 
Labs. 

The appointments will bo 
for a fixed term of up to 5 
years an the scale £7,620 to 
£11,205 according to age and 
experience.. 

Application forms and 
rurtner particulars can be 
obtained from the Starring 
Officer, The University Col- 
lege of Wales, Old Collage, 
King Street, Aberystwyth 
6Y25 2AX (Tel: 0970 5177. 
Ext. 207). to whom completed 
applications should bo re- 
turned if passible before 
Thursday, lBth July 1986. 
K1526I ’ HJ 


University of 
Leeds 

ARTS COMPUTING 
DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 

Afibll* J > Juris a,p Inil,-.! for 
the al,m# imbsI atalliibl- fur a 
ll«fd parlml r,f fUr >r jrs Irom 
1 Nuvrnil„-r 1985. tiv h- rv 
tii,,niibl«i fur ii, r- 

appllr dtlui, u( riunpii'ln-J t', 
"'turili and It-arlilii'i III Aris 
SUtliFltS Ihl) |,l-,%IJll 

a|i|iulnih,l will l.e raiirLlnl t>, 
work <lusnly hull, wllli mrin- 
Lf-rs of Art* < 1 f,ior iuiciiI-, dnd 
thr Conipiitlua fitrurt. t,* 
have lira nude rvtali, II 11,1 lit Din 
nature anil alms of re«,-<ir, ii in 
Arts dlMlpliiif-i a nd in under- 
lake m.ijur suit ware ilevelnp- 
ineni in iinn-iiiimri Itul <„u<- 
pililuu. Shr/lir will ,iIm, I,- 
C«|iei ti-d I,, |*i i«w |, 1 e up. I,,, 
time liitiaruidtlnii nil ilrveli,|>. 
men,-, In Ifli- tlrlil. 

1 >i„ IJfilvriiliy it li.uklnu 
fur a in-rami with u nuuil 
degree In an Arit kulijrt I. 
postgraduate ,|ijdllfl' ailmih 
and/ur experienr™ in r„mi-nt- 
Ing. a auhatantlnl nifusnre r,l 
prugrammlns ability and tha 
commitment and drlvu In 
prumulB algnlllrant gruwth III 
Aria , criniuilinu. 

Ilifriimul onnnlrles limy l„< 
murin |,i Mr T.T.I.. Ilavldtnn. 
Daiiiirtmtint ul l.lngulsll, a and 

f Tel. 105.121 

<1.117.51. r.*t. 7fl.T H or 6274). 

hnlnrv mi ll», IA t.rnile fur 

« *1 III,- htiilf IL7.25U - 

£ 12 . IflU) ( mull- r ri-vluw i 

n, < nritliKi t,» iiunliri, nilniiN 

ami — « aii-r li- Hi 

A|i|,||, ntluii fnriiit mi, I 
Inrllnu iiiirlli uliti ■ umy l„- 
■ •IiIhIiipiI from tin- Iteulstinr. 
The t Jul viTNlty, l.i-ndn |.*jJI 
OJT. tinuiiiiii rnfmeiiin nuni- 
l,or M/in. Clnslini dntu lor 
ninillcutluns 2!) July IUH5. 
13 1.134) III 


University of 
Kent at Canterbury 
Faculty of Social 
Sciences 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

A|ipllrul|,,ns nr« invllud [or 
u uni- ymir t«ui|,i>r,iry In - 
tin-uvlilii In Indinili l,il RkIu- 
tltin* from 1 st tlciulmr I'JBS. 

The Kurt Hssful unpllcaiU will 
be responsible fur loHchlng 
Iho rore course J,i tha Indust- 
rial Relations Degree prog- 
ramme. Prareronce will bo 
□Ivon to candidates with e 
knowledge of comparative in- 
dustrial relations. 

Salary will bo on the scule 
£7 .520 tn El 4.025 per annum 
but tha appointment will not 
bo made above the sixth point 
of tho acoln. 

Application forms and 
furthsr particulars mny be 
obtained from Mr. J.B. Reil- 
ly. Secretary of Faculties and 
Deputy Registrar . The Rag- 
iatry. University or Kent. Can- 
terbury, Kent CT2 7NZ. not 
later then 16th July 1983. 

Pie nee quote reference 
number A47/SS/THE8, 

(31524) HI 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

CHAIR OF 
PHARMACY IN THE 
FACULTY OF 
MEDICINE 

Application* ere Invited for 
cotntment to tha Chair or 
ermeev tn the University of 
—.ago which becomes vacant 
with the appointment or Pro- 
fessor D.O. Perrier tie Dean of 
the Faculty of Pharmacy In the 
University of Toronto. 

Professorial salaries are 
fixed at various points within 
the present ranee NZ$43,519 
per annum to NZ$56,602 per 
annum. 

Further particulars sre 
available from the Secretary 
General, Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

{ Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OFF, oP from 
the Registrar, University of 
Otago, P.O. Box 36, Dunedin 
New Zoulaud. 

Applications close on IS 
September 1983. (31313) 111 


Royal Holloway and 

Bedford New College 

University of London 

READERSHIP 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
AND CONTROL 

Within the Department of 
aeoai'ophy 

Tho Senate invite Applica- 
tion* Tor the above post from 
established researchers ta In- 
itiate and develop research 
and teaching in environmental 
■y* terns analysis using dyna- 
mical modelling techniques. 

Applications (10 copies) 
should be submitted to the 
Academic Registrar (THEB), 
University of London, Molat 
Street. London WClfe THU. 
from whom further particu- 
lars should first be obtained. 

Closing date for receipt of 
a^jillratioDi- IA August 1989. 


University of 

Cam bridge 

BuerH f.f I il,n-M,irnl Sl<|r||»i 

CONTINUING 

EDUCATION 

OFFICER 

A[-i>||, „iitB air in, n,-i (ruin 
tira,liiai*-a l«,r till* n*-«l, ifr- 
alrd |>.,ht Fiiiuleil Ihrouih tli« 
Ur pari, ue nr <>1 F-ln,-<itl,in i,n,> 
S^li-ixn l-ICKUP In l>ultrr*l- 
llr* inlilallvr. T» lucrratr tlir 
pr»%iBlt*n ,.f p,,»i ., -lumen, ^ 
vo-all,«nal munr, ollrr*-i1 l,v 
the llii|\r,nity tliruiiuli ihe 
8uar,l hi tBlrd-iiiurnl hturtln* 
Dutlra will inrludi- nmrkrilnu 
and ailinliilstrailuii •*> tuuiaBt 
In ■ ollabiM alii , ii will, IJ,i|- 
vrrally ilriiarlini-,il<t 

1 lie will l*r mmililr (i,r 
our trnr ut a talar, In (tin 
rdngr £7,055 • L'l.J'lll ld,jr 
relnlrd) i«-r nimi,in. 

Aki-IIi ,it tin, lorniB n,»l 
(uitlirr ilrlalln urr avallalili, 
form: The Dlrurlnr, llillvml- 
ty ul C.nnilirldu". Koiinl uf 
Liirn-mural Minlu-t. Mndimi. 
It V Hall, kidrilniilry , C :um- 

2lois6 . r|,t Uli "" r ' A 

r.TusInii dulr fi„- anplli,,. 
!!««"• Friday 24 July |*JH.5. 
1.5 1 3 1 8 ) Ml 

University of 
Southampton 

I iinriiiiaun Onlrn 

TUTORS IN EFL 

Ur, iiilrixl In If-iuh I nullali 
lur Aindnulr I'miinii-i mi 
I’rn-rii-nnli.iiul | :,,n, mi, Mil* An- 

limit in *47lll Hr|,|i-niljrr. I'JU!). 
20 > *48 hours' irnthlwi per 
wrek at ER.50/)iiiiir. Ariuiu- 

■■i„dali,)ii uvnllobln. 

Apply with full c.v. In Mr. 
G. Ulun. Language Cnutrn, 
University of Bi>i,thampli,u 
809 5NH. {Tel: 0703 539122, 
Ext. 2224). (51297 > 111 

University of Oxford 

Computing Teaching 
Centra 

The Camnuilnu Teaching 

! enlre iCTCi In u small but 
tpldly expanding flaparl merit 
'hid, pruvldna tuition tn bnlh 
nderuraduetCB and grudualr* 
n mast aspects or computlnu. 
l u renult of recent develop- 
lent* tlin CTC now Inlnuds In 
liimlnl an sddlllunnl 

COMPUTING 

TEACHING 

OFFICER 

In order to extend both the 

E onne and quantity of couraos 
hat can be offered. 

Applications for thie post 
hre Invited rrom graduates 
with high-level programming 
experience and. praferahly. 
«om, nxnrrlniirr In tlm unn r,f 
database systems or other 
application packages. The 
CTC places great importance 
on Uis quality of Its teaching 
and demonstrable teaching 
ohlUlty in at least as Important 
as technical expertise. 


appointment at a point depen- 
dant upon age snd experience 
on the academic related ID 

grade (salary scale £6600- 

£10530, currently under 
review). 

Further portlculare may be 
mined from the Director, 
pmputlno Teaching Centra. 
George Btroot, Oxford 0 X 1 
H, to whom appl leal Iona 
eluding the names or three 
fares* should bB submitted 
) later then Friday I Bth July, 
uotlnn reference CTC/85 2b. 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRMCOI.L HOUII HOT^L. 
200 alngle rooms. £60 per 
week, partial board. Apply 
.172. Now Kgnt Road, London 
BEi 4YT. Tel i 101 ) 703 4173, 
(52156.) H25 


Fellowships 


University of 
Reading 

p.n imi ul t,i ri>,f-ii j|,i„ 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

Api,ii,.vtiuiiv nift InMicl f,.r 
a I r- i ii, (--ill ip Ip, |,h*sl, ul 
(■ruji u|,li > , legal, I,. t,i,m I 
Clilnbcr 1985 fur a llxrii Irrui 
ol live inii C norjluau-t 
•IiuiiIU Iibvi, an iui,-rr->t In 
fluvial uixL iir nisi lal ui-onixr- 
Pllulll-JV. 

halarv on Hold £>.330 in 
£14. r )25p a. plus IlhS/USDI'h 
benefit*. 

Furtlu-I |,u, tlrul-K* nnd ap- 
pll, allaiil luriiis <’4 « <i|rlr-«| urn 
avullaljlr I rum Iha, l‘e;rur,ii,ir| 
online. I 'nivurviiy ul Read- 
1 no, IVlillrknliilite. I* O Hut 
21/. ItcailliMj It, .ft Mil. lnl. 
10 7.54) » 7 51 VI. Ext. '4*40. 

PlraMn i|U(ile Ref. ACJ.H5I4. 
Clirtlnn dntr 26 July l«>R.5. 
I5l3ari) III 

UnivcrHityof 

Birmingham 

n*>parluieiiii>r Engllali 
l.anuuaue uml LI I era turn 

ENGLISH 

LINGUISTICS 

Apnllr biioiib arn luvitrd fur 
o iriniuiriiry lr>rtur«-alil|i spci I- 
flially rnri, oriinl will) llin 
Urmnrnnr nml Pli<,ii«,||i e ■>( 
lingllali. A upm lnl Inti-mt hi 
Hiillullugillatlre, hlylhlki, 
l > *yi.li,iliniiiilstlie or I'rauimi- 
ths win, I, l tm wnlioinn. Tin, 
pn*l will l,n fur unn ynnr In llin 
flrnl ■■inlBUin atari lug October 
I9n3. 

Hiilury on full Intturnr acnlo: 
£1.520 • 1 4.925. 

Aunllratlone (six toplns), 
■lumlnn three rnferces. by 22 


J uly 1985 in Akvlalaut nng- 
iirur (Arial, UnlvoritLiy of 
Blriuliigtieni. P.O. Box 363. 


Dlnnlngliem DIB 2TT. from 
whom rurthcr partlculnr* inay 
boobtalimel. (513191 111 


University of 
Hull 

PART-TIME 
LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

Appll, ul lone arn Invlu-d lur ii 
half-time irriurogtilp, tf-nslilo 
Iruni 1 Oclubnr 1995, or as 
soon na possible thereafter, 
for two years In Ihe first 
Instance, In guidance end 
counselling and/or pastoral 
care in school education. 

Applicants should be trolnoil 
leach ora with good leaching 
exporlencn end be copebln of 
tonchlnn on ninsier'* Invut . 
I'oksOhBlon of u further 
qualification in one or tho 
fields staled will bo an 
advantage . 

Salary scaln:£75BO - £14925 
per annum (under review) 
plus USB benefits. 

Application* (6 copies) giving 
details or age. qualifications 
snd experience, together with 
the names of three rorereea, 
should be sent by 96 July 1989 
to the Personnel Officer, The 
Uni varsity of Hull, Hull, JIU 6 
7RX, from whom Turthor par- 
ticulars mny be obtained, 

HI 


Personal 


LOANS TO SALARIED WOMEN 
from £30 qrnnted i 
Salaried Woman’ 

Loans Ltd., .US Regent Bt. , 

W-'tSf .78?.*? WHY ’HHr 



or 409 S4l« 


KING'S COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE ENGLAND 

Research Fellowships 
in Cultural Anthropology 

AppHaibsni *ra invited for Staler and Junks, Ruencfa FeHawihlp* to CuUural 
Anlhropojy, with qscdsl refe rervx id iho InlcrpmiUnr oi »yinboHc lynems. Elea torn 
will like pUce In Dccanbei 1985 usd Fellow ihlpi will ran from 1 October 1986 u 30 
September 1990. Thu FcHawshlpi an open to men *nd women graduiiH of any 
unlwnliy. EU|lbilHy for Junior Fcltawihlp* b Umhed in candidates who hive doj 
completed mote ihan about lira ywnof research by October 1985. Candidate* f« Senior 
FeUwwhlpi mull b* under 40 in December 1985 rad will nwmiUyhmliRd uma year* of 
pott -doctoral rewatch experience. Sripenda for Junior Fellow* range horn about £6.700 
u about £8,400* year and fat Senior Fellow* from about £9,600 lo about £ 12 J00 a year. 

Applkxricm wl nrad In b* made by wM-Srpteabt r 1983, Write al aero tor further 
details, and tabnuUanoa bow lospi^r, to JbalYonal l IUii|'iC€lkcc,C*nibrlilscCB2 1ST. 

(030320) 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 

WpEN REPLYING TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


KING’S COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE ENGLAND 

Junior Research Fellowships 
in Russian Studies 

A['plic jiif'ns are invited (• .t ! uni- >r Hwcarch Felk-ujhifrt in Ihe hr.ivry. 
Iiieuiuic rtjidtuliure uf Hu'-.u (f<-m i*m imhr pre-.enl djy The TcUuw- 
dun! will uinur-erivc on I fxiobvi lv->, 'flic nuiinxl leruic a# fuur jeon, 
ending „n Scpiecilhcf l'//i 

Men am) wumen grailuaie-i of any nnvci^it) are rligiMc pruvided chat 
ihej hate not cumplercd more than at-iui five years ul |«Lii-gr jiIlliIc 
retcrtuh hy Otiubcr 1 vk 5. Slipcrdi un»e f,nrnahi,utff..7iiiiii jK,ur£>l.b>j 
a year am) -in unm. lined Fell,,-* ispi.ivlded^nh «Ckvmnuxl*ii»BuiCi>Hege 
if he oi the vhivhrt 

Aftplicjiiun* will need lo K-e mjdc !«y ]4 (kluher l‘«5. Write nt twice fnr 
funhcidcluil*. andinfunruik-ai-nh-ivi iu apply. M the Prt’tiM.Kmit'vG'IIctfc. 
(‘ainhiidyy: ( B2 IVr. 8 

_____ (0203181 


Polytechnics 


FACULTY OF THE BUILT ENVIRONMENT 
Wandsworth Road, London 8W8 

has two posts vacant al Hoad of Dopartmani kw>i duo (o early 
rotiramont. Applied Dona aro invilod from candidates witocandemon- 
strate loadoiahip and ImtlaUva. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

OF TOWN PUNNING 

REF: TPM. Candidates will bo Chartered Town Planners wilh 
experience of leaching and research. Tin possession ol a higher ’ 
degree or Membership of other related professional Institutions would 
be an advantage. The department is a major contributor to Town 
Planning Education Ira Iho country offering courses to HMC, tun and 
part-time BA Honours. BTP. Post Graduate Diploma and oppor- 
tunities far higher degrees by research. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

OF CIVIL AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 

REF: CE02, Candid ales will be Chartered, Civil or Structural Engi- 
neers with a wide experience of teaching and research. Possession of 
a higher degree would be an advantage. The department oflaia- . 
courses to HNC and HND, BEng (Multi-mode) and opportunities for ^ 
higher degrees by research. The department has an extensive floetol 
laboratories and the support ol a well qualified team of technicians 
Both Heads of Department wIB be academic leaders In their respec- 
tive disciplines and win be renonstofafor Ihe continued development 
of teaching and research wHWn ihelr department and the contribution 
of their specialism to Uia other courses within tha faculty. They wlti 
play a key nola in framing and Implementing faculty policy and wfll 
assist In the enhancement of tha faculty's reputation as an important 


centre ol education (or tha Industry and professions associated with 
the Built Environment. 

Salary (Grade V level) El 7,1 36-El 8 ,81 B p.a. Inclusive. 

Further details and application forma are available from Ihe 
Peiaonnel Department, south Bank Polytechnic, Borough Road, 
London BEI OflA. Tel: 01-028 B889, Ext 8356)2361. 

PLEASE QUOTE RELEVANT REFERENCE NUMBER. 

Cfosfng date: 26th My 1985. * ^ 

An Equat OpportanWea Employer. South Bank 


Polytechnic 


Teaching for tomorrow 
In the heart of London 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT' 
ARCHITECTURE, 

ART AND DESIGN 

Salary: HOD Grade VI 118/35 - £20,208 
(inclusive of London Weighting) 

In the academic year 1835/88 the Polytechnic [a mart 


Tl 


Its existing Schools of Architecture and An and Design, 
and Is aeelcing applications from those working In any of 
tho above areas. Tha a*l8tlng Schools currently mount 
the following courses: 

BSo (Hona) Architecture : Polytechnic Diploma In 
Arohiteotura : BA (Hona) Fashion Design with 
Marketing: BA (Horn) Fine Art. 

Application forme and further particulars may ba 


obtained by writing to: The Personnel Office, North East 
London Polytechnic, Asia House, 156/164 High Road, 
Chadwell Heath, Romford, Esaax, RM6 9 LX. 

Closing date for race! pt of appl icatlons 1 5/8/BE. (oaosoT) 

XTITT D North East London ./ 
JuLil Polytechnic / 

l‘ni).U»l mi. ' *li:i-U:i * S 


Queen Margaret College 



EDINBURGH 


LECTURER IN DRAMA 
TECHNICAL STUDIES 

AppKcallofffl aro Invited for this post in the Conago'a School ol Drama and 
which Indudoa responsibility for performance, rehearsal end workshop 
areas. Candid ales should be suitably qualified with leaching experience 
and a professional record sb b Technical Director, 

Salary 8cale: Lecturer 'A' Efl.88B-C12.777 (bar) - £13,178 per annum 
(under review). 

Application forma and further particular* can be obtained from th* 
Secretary, Queen Margaret CoUege, 36 Clerwood Terrace. Edin- 
burgh EH12 BT& Telephone 031 339 8111 (Ext 284). ■ - 

...... .< 020 ?ipT' 
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Polytechnics continued 




LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC AT PRESTON 
Kpphnir | S ir S0U - CB8 SerV,M Sch001 of °'<)a»isa.ion Studies 

b r „ a r,a n irbi, aa/ 256) Temporary Lecturer I 


- — mi sum InBt. Ad /2 

hSl'SJtaS Dap " rtm0n ' GradB V[ .o £,9.170 

^a? 0 ' 9 ’"' hB — - *° 

■'Faculty of Business and Management 

School of Accounting and Finance 

Temporary Lecturer II in 

Accounting - 3 posts mMJSJ) 

une year limited term contracts 

appmpriTto mflV b6 made 8t 0 6 of 8 fu " P°«« where 

School of Administrative Studies 

Temporary Lecturer 11-4 posts 

Om year limited term contracts |H Bfi a*™,, 

SF^^«*ffisa h FSE« 

School of Management Sciences 

Lecturer II in Quantitative 

msst - " n,Mtad * «> « «•* *cL£r 


^NCASTmni 


In EITHER 
Procedues OR 


ii Temporary Lecturer II in 
Organisation Behaviour/ 
Industrial Relations HMa , 

One year limited term contract 

Candidates should have a relevant degree and be caoshln nf 

b0t ?Q°T nlsatlon B °haviour and lndustrla| P Relatlona 
n a range of Business and Management courses 

sxpMed *° ° 

Faculty of Science 

School of Psychology 

Temporary Lecturer II in 
Abnormal Psychology 

One year limited term contract 

Faculty of Social Studies and Humanities 

School of Social Studies 

Temporary Lectuiw II in Health 

/T-fl . hww 

One year limited term contract 

™xr.x n o»ibt& ? t * v,s "° r ,u, °™ 

qualifications. ° thar profeafii °nal and academic 

Salary Scale: Lecturer II; £7,E4W:i 2,099 (under review) 

Closing Data: 26th July 1985. 


SECRETARY TO THE POLYTR-uv.,, 

£16,626 - £17,679 ULVT ECHNIC 


JJEAD of department 

H.O.D. c £16,098 - £17,877. 





I EK-ooctoral 

RESEARCH FELLOW (1 post 

ffitSaausafflSSSar- 

RESEARCHER A } 

Physiology end nhermn™^-.. 


OXHuhd POLYTECHNIC 
Dopartmant of Town 
Planning 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
# DESIGN 

and development 

/^° y * ar ,h,ad h™ ■PPOfntment) 
graduate and CPO^acffiS^ni^; 

sfe'a^HSP 1 


''SSBfflf 8 

■nd Building 11 

UCIUHR ll/SEMIOR 
UCTUHR IN 

' biiiiding 

(Two posts) 


I i *nwa! 

I activity and develop both Industrial llahmnTnH lfll and cr0M, faw% 
I OBI-207 3681. Ext.28(3! b ' J P ‘ Dean of Facully, 

Department of Sport and Recreation Studies 

I S;SB" 

£7,648 - £14,061 

r6 |f? B f e a 1985-1988.(0 

TaaSf--« l aaa3 ! 

Social Anthropology 
AHrilH? ^ C ii Bn ?° Re80ar oh Methods 

a P SS£ d ™ 

£5 E 1 S 73^£5 C M4 ASSISTANTS 12 P0STS I 

wSSSfwff tha^ffMtB^of 1 olavfna C s As8l ? Bn ‘ Port8 in * prajeel 
reaearch team win be dlfaSted &TS\SS2fff 2 n h S l,h - Tha «•» 

Sim ®n to 1 ,nve «lB«0 theiSS&Ki n^h^S&I h ^ r L M ? r ? h 
22 *-*-* p, 

ona or more h of 'fhe^alavant b Q0 C a k ^^^Jt^!Hi ar Sport< Solenc *> w 
Pttyohology. Exorcise Phyaldo n ^ Th^i« d,80, P |lnBa ; (Li. Sociology, 
would bs an advantage/ ° 0V ‘ Tpa P° 8aeMl °n of computing ikflLs 

- have th e opportunity to register fora Water 

Department of Building & Civil Engineering 

pKt!ce RII " construct,on 

P'548 - £14,061 

ua^ b |n tereated^ l^dawSoSno^Im^^Jiti lB,8a P |a niber 1885. Grad- 

BsaMaStt tfss ssaaaaaisi 

^«asssaasrj»TBttris 

SOENCE R ,,-ENV,r °NMENTAL 
£7*548-£1 4,061 


g°Vi^ inlo% n d“^ rfealan Of buiwin B VS'^^ 

Building. wt,n lha department's degree studies 

Annllnn-i^ 


HJS? qualified If Bnd have ™ U prowsn * recowj H of ° Ur * dBfl f BB ln fl relavant dJsoJpflna 

miirf r?*!.^ BiilWIng and should hsvo a I I 6x P ar,a nce and profasaloo^ n!. irn B0B i rc ^ a °hlevament. Practical 
nwlor Interest Intteanm aruE! I I “Wntlal. P ra ™*!onal quellfloetiona are desirable but not 


mmsaaw 

aaaffiSg SJwa; tssaw* 

— — — (030345) 

” r , KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 


MSSSSffl® 

to on the aoala E7.648-£i 4l 06i 


SMroB.TasiBE 525E 

cAlM — ■— 


BSL5J5BL/ 

is» !*T»a5g5at 


I ^JQ^wgan. CF37 idl 

2SST ioT 31 

I02QS 


I --— MUfD a proven rannM ' ¥ b bh ■ vviuvoiii ujbw>itiiio 

experience and prefesslon^i ™ M V cl ' aohlavament. Praotloal 
essential. p reMlonal quaiinoationa are desirable but not 

Department of Law 

S U K (2 P0STS > 

$Sn88V-« " (1 YEAR} 

graduate taachlnn^ and ^ ^ rB0B - a FILEX Course, post 

courses. It also provide^?* t !2ST 0r,e , ntat8d ,P Brt - tImB ^b-dwree 


uvarpool, is sux (Tat £2? ney "° us ®/ 70 Mount Pleasant, 

6ona must be mtornZd *» *0 whom appifca- 

Uvarpool Pol ZTJ??. T than Frida * 1Ml Ju » 188B ’ 
nomas appllcatlona inL?JLE? ual Opportunity Employer and ml- 
disability. irrespective of race, aex, marital statue or 


^ d isS? 


Detail# and a 
|®*®hnto.Perr 
ry»««tai7. 




reminder 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN THE T.HE.S 


I 111. I IMI-S lllIrKh 1C Kill ( MKINSrm.KMf M 


Polytechnics continued 


7EESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

DoP'Vtmcnl ol Management 
Studios 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SECRETARIAL 
STUDIES 

AC£i>ca!.r,ci are in-.i:&d from s-.sabiy 
qual.no>] unaduoa to tea^h O^re 
Sh itS,T Ktwoto^f VanaQdOMrt g.-vj 
Cr^r.rr.uri cal -or 3 on a rar^e r.t 
Cburuii. Dul fiwrii/ on m» Pri.ata 
Sot/wary'a Di[Jorru Couisa 
Cenddaios chou'S bo Crf&/uivoral:, 
quaiifled. prali-iftUy »nn a De^ron 
and or ralevvit mdu&irul end 
conunstcial «/poi'rir.:o 
A hrtCMfolQu Ot. nruj UO aha.ty K, 
toaih 91 a>1.ur<r.l If, . ft, ,,t r,-., 

adm.nntraLon uirng muem £,(>.:« 
syitsms would be an ad>jad 
XTraniage 

Salary £7.Ma-C1l.l76(ettt&ency 
bar) - £13,128 (wart, bar) - £14.061 
per annum 

Art Hjipoiiilm4,il «,U In, nude B1 
IdiIiju., II Ir-tfOl bi>I tho •alary on 
rmnin.-rr ■ ; iii,, I || w ,n |^> nr, gmaler 

llign £ 12 .r/ci («r a in, 

t'.lu'.HH] 'Lit'J lur upp)<-_aiOlih 1R July 

iBai 

An f.qual OfirKrflofiir/ r.rr.pl<)yur 
Application toima end further 
paitleulara Tram Paiannnal 
Becllon, Teeiflda Polylachnlc, 
Doiough (load. Middle through 
Cleveland, TS1 3F1A Tolophono: 
(0642) 3 IB 12 1 EH. 4114. 

(020344) 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER: 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE 

Appllcaliaiu ire invited from appropri- 
ately qualifled/eiiperieDced candlaatn 10 
(each chcmbliy to Higher National 


organic or analytical cncnusiry 11 
required. The tucccuful auidldBie wUI be 
expected to Initiate rc (earth and indus- 
Irlil eoUiborailan In one or more or iheie 

axeai. 

Salu^n £7,548-£M,06l p.a. toe. (award 

Further delaDi and appl kalian forma may 
he ublalnril hunn TTie Pcrsonnrl Office, 

Tbe Polytechnk of Walca, Pontypridd, 
MM Glamorgan CP37 IDL. Telephone: 
(WUi 4QS13jTCxleiulon 2021. 

Cbatog dale: 31 July IMS. ReTt 7809. 

(020299) 


Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


Hong Kong Polytechnic 

Tho Honp Kona Polytechnic 
in n I nran Institution or adv- 
anced education which 
orrem courini In a wide 
ranoe or aubjecta up to 
vocationally-oriented da- 
area level. There are four 
academic divisions compris- 
ing SO teschlnn departments 
and units, as wall an two 
Institutes. The Polytechnic 
Invites applications Tor the 
following post: 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

Dsoartmant of Ilualnoaa and 
Mnnaaemant Studios 

Appointee will be required to > 
taaah In ona or moro of the 
following arose 1 Business 
Law. Commercial Law, Cam- 

C nii}- Law. and Environmental 
nw. Citnilldutes should have 
n tikiCHl liouuiii'B diiQrnn or 
auulvalom profL-SNloual qunl- 
irfcutloiis. and at least 3 y oars' 
professional experience, 

Hnlary (currently undor re- 
view) i<K$1O3.a00 - 183,540 
(Cl ** IIKSB.BO on IB. 6.83). 
Appointment will be on two- 
year gratuity-bearing contract 
terms Initially. Thereafter 
■ultnbln appointees may be 
offered contract or supor- 
annuabln terms or service lit 
the discretion of tlie 
Polytechnic. Itounflts Include 
long leave, subsidised airum- 
modsllon for overseas appoln- 
tooB and local annointona on a 
inlary of HKX1S.I63 P.m. or 
above, medical and dental 
benefits, children's education 
allowance and a torniliinl gra- 
tuity of 23% of basic salsry 
received aver the entire con- 
tract period. 

Further information and 
application forma obtainable 
rrom tho Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Apptsj, John Foster House. 


BDuaro, uuiiu 

WCIH OPF. Complotsd ap 
plication rorma should bs re- 
turned by 31 July 1983. with 
the 1st copy direct to the 
General Secretary. Hong Kong 
Polytechnic. Hung Horn. Kow- 
loon, Hong Kong, and the Bnd 
copy to the Assocpatpon of 
Commonwealth Universities. 
!(51B92) < ■ H3 


R\ISLEYr.OLLE« 


a SuilVi Carjnl 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

8atory Seals LkIuim 'A' ESESAf 
£13716 (Rsvtow Pending) 

A&'cugm ere it.-otc-i (nr uw stv.,4 
P0C1 b> fun |.ji mo ye us fro > n HI Cflp 
tttr Jxi. 1D6S Tho vjcrcst'ui tara. 
dais rr'fj'ti to a s«r:. nc» cf i’.a 
psychokvjv group *.u..<i trs Own 
mem o( Arpi.jd &K ..11 EIvjoj V.'r.ij 
r* poiT'.’u -u >n.] area is sp«.' M. 

piu'orcrcu rrvs, mi daosn (oi ccrji 
ildlci uuiii.'s o* loorruvj Qv.u'-jfi 
rwnt&j fS,cr-M->jy 01 oe-jicu lv.ci 
Funfra' pui 'u’a/a and sh/^'ot.i 
brms are 0 ..uac'o lion THE PER 
SONNE L OFFICER. Pa. -..toy Catena ef 
Techne'ujv, Hon Strew. Psi>,in,PAI 
2 BE a» No 041-687 1241 tm. 230) 
Ootne date tor appiRationa 30th July, 

Informal ervjurkjs id Mr. Sandy Ftofau. 
Cendr iKIurar in Ptyt/mlCHy |ud 
W) 

CkxS'iifl iliile .list July. 1085. 

(020 1161 

Trpiit Poly Uiohnic 

I fl- llll I tllH'lll III lllillir.lfl.il A 

I'lt. .In. tlf.ii I ii'iln-x'i 1 1111 

LECTURERS II/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 
OPPORTUNITIES 
IN ENGINEERING 

(£7.348 - I14.UAI pwr annum - 
piiy awurd ppndlng) 

Mafiursclurlnii E.nulnr>iirlnn 
(Ref: IPE/l ! 

This post will Involve 
teaching, research, consultan- 
cy and facility development In 
a number of areus of manufac- 
turing onalnocrlna Including 
non-iraditlonal manufactur- 
ing processes, Crnnuulnr 
Aided Manufacture and Robo- 
tics. 

Manufacturing Hystems 

Enalnanrlno (Ref: I PE/2 > 

This post will Involve 
toachlnn. rosnsrch, connultuil- 
cy and Tuclllty davelupmunt In 
a number of uraas of manufac- 
turing engineering and msii- 
agement Including design for 
production, case study and 
assignment development, adv- 
anced manufacturing technol- 
ogy and advanced manufactur- 
ing management techniques. 

Candidates for (he above 

[ touts should hold a good 
lonuurs dbgruu In prodiu-llrtii. 
Industrial or manufacturing 
engineering with a minimum 
of four years Industrial ex- 


[ lerlence and have an Interest 
tl pursuing research In ona of 
the disciplines listed above. 

Materials Engineering (Ref: 

The successful candidate 
will be required to undertake 
teaching, research and consul- 
tancy In the area of materials 
engineering. Particular exper- 
tise (s sought ln the fields or 
welding technology, metal 
finishing, polymer engineer- 
ing, tribology or engineering 
ceramics. 

Applicants should possess 
an honours degree in mate- 
rials engineering or related 
discipline, at least five years 
Industrial experience and 
chartered engineer status. 

A higher degree In a re- 
levant discipline would be a 
distinct advantage Tor each or 
the three vacancies. 

Please quote the reference 
number or the post far which 
you wish to apply. Further 
detelle and forms of applica- 
tion are available from tho 
Staff Officer, Trnnt 
ralytachnic, Durlon Etrnel, 
Nottingham NQ1 4Bt). Clos- 
ing data: 19th July 1985. 

_(S13I3) 113 

Oxford Polytechnic 

Department or Me none man t 
or Business Studios 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 

Tho department Is senklun 
to fill a vacancy In one of Us 
nlna full-llma eccauntlnn lac- 
turur's posts. 

Tho successful candidate 
will contribute to financial 
and management accounting 
teaching at both Introductory 
and advanced levels over a 
range of dnpree, diploma and 
professional courses. 

Candidates should he a 
member of one of tho major 
professional accounting 

bodies and prafnrably hold a 
rii-st or higher degree. Sub- 
stantial experience ln practice 
or In Industry is essential, and 
preference will be given to 
candidates with some experi- 
ence of computer lead financial 
systems. Homo provlous 
teaching experience would be 
an edyuntaga. 

Salary Scalei Lecturer II 
£7,458 - £12.090 (under re- 
view). Senior Lecturer 
£11.115 - £14.061 (under 

review). 

Further detailH and applica- 
tion form frum Tlie Staffing 
Office, Oxford Polytechnic. 
Heedlngton. Oxford OX3 
OBP. Tel: Oxford 10B631 

6477T. Ext. 364. 

Cl os inti dote for applica- 
tions 22nd July 1983. 

(51312) H3 


Ciivpiilrv 1 1 .iinrhi'hti'r) 
rnlytcf-linii 1 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
(2 ROSTS) 

I / TM 


Tv.., I* K‘ ,.f. Ii I'l.ils III 

” ■■«!••• Ii*-i:u<.i| > I- . 1(1 -in 

>-%Mla||vl|.- l | 1 'M‘llill >11 Mill, III 
• III. l.-f >‘Il >.<|l >,| Hits l.lf.pil, 

««!• Ui>lili>l It* I ' I A|.|.li‘ Alii v 

tllKlllil M.| .*11 .,|‘M.|| |i I |l ,‘V I ■ 1 ■ j.- 

■ ■I >j( >, ml- -iii-I ..r |.h>, vl> .il • In • 

mltir ■ 

I li> • in r.iM>m v. nil 

I l, : lll‘l I'llltl III II I II V |, >ll dl 

1 -.«i-ilikir,j 1 1 >«>((• - j - ir 

univiiniiii. hi i.i siii.ii lit" Hi-. 

Ml >ll 1 1 U- Ml II l> | ||| |||,- III. I.lllll O' 

(I mii .anil i.i i.riu- 

III! ->sv1l>,'l|. Ial,-1 III ,* Is . I IlM 
.'■|.|»ii,im i- mu %|i, 11. 1 1..111 mi 
Hi.* (ini' Hi tin t tltiai .if ..i'll--. 11 I 


«! A Imi ir.,i .■|.|■•■lll•■■|. 11 1 
1m sin. It VI11 I unit. mi, nidi 

.l-.|,r. I,. Ml lllll.l--.nl. III. 1.11.1- 

iImii .mil •li,|ii|,,il ■■ .i- 1 1 v 1 1 v 
J \I | I>U> nil*, siitinlil h isi- n 

UmmiI limiMin v (|, 111 ,-i 111 1 In-- 

■lilsli v «»r j rcl.ili it .IK. Ii'llur 

A|,|ill< •■((■all I n| in inn I Ini Hi- 
»t ii.irlli 1, 1 ill-. It. mi l-i'i'-.f ,nii,-| 
I llliisr, Ilia > il-i|aalaih- 

• t-ri Pn! t !r> Inal, . I'rlory 
iirent. ( iivi-ntii * VI 5 IH 
llilruvi- i-iii Insr ii Im 111- sn|l 
■lililrissMl niiMlm,,- 1 T«>|- 
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(tails fnl'SililV I full Jill v I'I|I3 

Aii 1 miail t Jin-ni 1 mi 1 1 \ 1 in- 

. Ulnysr l.'.IVj'n 113 


Kingston Polytechnic 


LECTURER 11/ 
8KN10R LECTURER 
IN GEOLOGY 

Mlnnml Dr.iinslts Csidugy/ 
Moiuninrulili-onil 9lriiL-(urol 
CJr-ulagy) 

Applicatlraib are Invited far 
a post of Lecturer [[/Senior 
Lecturer In Goa I nay which Is 
available from 1st Beplembor 
1983. Applicants should have 
a high research potential and a 
strong Interest In teaching- 
Preference will be given ro 
candidates with experience in 
either mineral deposits geolo- 
gy or motsmorphlc and 
structural geology. The suc- 
cessful candldatn will be ex- 
pected to make Industrial con- 
tacts with n view to du vo lop- 
ing consultancy. 

Salary range Lll/SL:- 

£8.226 - £14.739 Including 
London allowance (under re- 
view). 

Details and application 
forms tto bs returned by 29th 
July) from Personnel Orflcor, 
Kingston Polytechnic. Pen- 
rhyn Road, Kingston upon 
Thames KT1 ZEE. Tel: 01-349 


1366, Ext. 287/205. 
(513081 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Temporary one-year full-time 
appointment 

Department of Food A 
Biological Sciences 

LECTURER H 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

□na year appointment to 
replace a member of staff an 
Development leave. 

To teach BSc and BTBC 
HND Catering and Institution- 
al Management students. 

Candidates should possess 


a degree or equivalent qual- 
ification and relevant experi- 
ence In the Industry is daslr- 


Selnry: £8,586 - £13.137 
(Inclusive of London Allo- 
wance). 

Application rorm obtain- 
able rrom the Personnel Offic- 
er, Polytechnic or North Lon- 
don, Holloway Road, London 
N.7. Tel: 607-2789. 

Closing date for tho receipt 
or applications 14 days from 
the appearance of this adver- 
tisement. 

The Polytechnic of North 
London Is an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. (51316) US 


Leicester Polytechnic 

School pf Land and Building 
Studies 

LECTURER II 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE 

Post No. 377 

£7,348- £18,099 p.a. (nay 
award pending) 

Applications are Invited far 
the above poet rrom either n 
post graduate In n arloncc 
discipline whose Interests and 
exper tones are aasoulatml 
with tho built environment or 
a prorosslonnlly qualified 
Architect, Engineer or Sur- 
veyor with teaching and/or 
re seu roll experience In en- 
vlroninentnl science. 

Further iknalls und applica- 
tion forms uvallable from tlie 
Pciraoimfil Office, Leicester 
Polytechnic, P.O. Box 143. 
Leicester LEI 0311. Toll 
Lelcoalor 10533)331331, Ext. 
2303. 

Potential applicants 

wishing to Informally discuss 
tho appointment can ring Pro- 
fessor David Chldriick on 
Leicester 531331, Ext. 2334- 

, s £°WftoVr ■ "”!■ ?i&, 


Th** J'nlytrrlinir of 
North I /mi I on 

LECTURER II 
CATERING AND 
INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 

A !• ■ ».ii* 1 II Ik ( • >(.il( *■'! Ill 

llir |l*C"<, trii'-nt Ml I A 
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Scholarships 


SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF 
TEXTILES 
Department of 
Tochnoiogy 

RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A number of raaeorch acholanhlpa ore 
available al Stance and Engineering 
Ra search CouncJ rates. 

Applfcaitofu are Invited under Ihe toflow- 
trig headings: 

For M Phi 1/PhD 

Eiuimpliw ol topics evaSabte indude: 

n) TeamaMltyoIlighl-iiiBighl woollabrica 
b) Themal-hygral etpanaion charst- 

leiistics of fabrics 

o) Synthesis ol novel OrganonurialBc 
fUgmante 

Applicants should have a good Honours 
degree tram a British University (or 
equivalent). 

For Poil-Graduata Dlptoma In 
Clollilng Studies (PflDCB) 

TWj to g one year course and a wUa 
range ol loplca ue avalebto Inckidlng 
Clollilng Design, Marketing. Functional 
Aspect* ol Clotting, and CknNpg 
Evaluation. 

Appneartta tor the TO DCS course should 
have a good Hurmira degree or profes- 
sional quaftfcallon In an ona rsleisd to 
TexHu, Design, Cio thing or Hama 
Economics. 

Furthar details from Research Admin 
Assistant, Department of Technology, 
Scottish Collage of Taxi I lea, Ntfhar- 
cWe, OaUshlatoTDt 3HF. 

Tataphonai (0896) 838 f, Ext 141. 

(000988) 


Colleges of Further Education 


Librarians 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY 

Assistant Library Officer 
(Oriental and Other 
Languages Department) 

Applications Invltad front good 
honours graduatas with a knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit and another 
Indian language. Research 
end/or library qualifications 
highly deslrabfe, and experlonca 
In an acadomlo library would ba 
an additional advantage. 

Stipend on the Assistant 
Library Officer scale: £7,620- 
£0,860 (under review). 

Further particulars from 
the University Librarian, Sec- 
retary to the Appointments 
Committee for the University 
Library, University Library, 
West Road, Cambridge CBS 
8DR, to whom applications 
should ba sent by 31 July 
1980. 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 


copies of which are 
available on request. 


CORNWALL COUNTY COUNCIL 

Falmouth School of Art « Iyy\/\i iI*U , i 

ses:™,,** -aimoutr 

K>»». jSchool of A rt 

Applications nre invited for ihe fo:!o/vmg part t<ma po jis to 
commence In September. \ 935 

B.A. HONOURS DEGREE 
COURSE IN FINE ART 

(Lect. I - £12.70 p.h. - under review) 


(A) 2 posts - Fine Art - 

each of 5 hours per week. Loct. I 

(B) 1 post - Painting - 

5 hours per week. Lect. I 

(C) 1 post - Photography/Film - 

12 hours per week. Lect. I 

(□) 1 post - Sculpture - 

6 hours perweok. Lect. I 

(E) 1 post - Printmaking - 
5 hours per week. Lect. I <t term only) 
fF) 1 post - History of Art - 
9 hours por week. Loci. I 

FOU N D AT10N/BTEC 
STUDIES 

(Lect. Ill - £11.12 p.h. - under review) 

(A) 1 post Textiles/Fsshlon - 

376 hours over 36 weeks. Loct. Ill 


(B) 1 poat - Ceramics ~ 

416 hours over 36 weeks. Lac 1 



416 hours over 36 weeks. Lect. 111. 

Applicants may apply for one or more posts, stating clearly for 
which post(s) they are applying, and separate application farms 
will be required for each post. 

It is expected that Interviews for the Degree Course posts will be 
held In London In late July. The Interviews (or Founaalion/BTEC 
Courses to be held in Falmouth In late July- 
Application forms and lob descriptions are available from the 
above address. SAE please. Closing date tsth July, 19B5. 


NEWMAN and WESTHILL 


LECTURER H/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 

(2 POSTS) 

The successful candid ulus will tv expected in coniiihnce m ihe u .ichine »i 
ihe primary U Ed degree and PGCE courses ucioss hath d’Ueges and will 
have the oppDiiuniiv lo panicipjie in In-Scrvice course* fnr leathers. 
Candida les should have a good ff onou n degree In Mathematics nnd m leasi 
one appointee is to have recent primary Khnol experience. 

One post will be tcnnble nl Ncnman College mid a practising Caiholic nuuid 
he preferred: ihe oiher post will he nt Wesihlll. prefcrahh far h person in 
sympathy nidi ihe aims of lids Christian fnundatlnn. 

Ii Is hoped that one of ihe lecturers appointed will be able l« make a 
contribution lo ihe leaching nf Physical Science. 

Further Information obtainable from the i¥lncipa] oF ell her to liege. 

Closing dale for applications: 31n July, 1989, 

New man College. Wesihlll College. 

Gennei* Une. Weotoy Park Road, 

Bnnley Green. Sell)- Oak. 

Birmingham IkU JNT, DfrmlnKham B296LL. 

dtiaWt 


Affiliated Colleges of the 
University of Bfrminyham 


CROYDON 

COLLEGE 


FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 

LECTURER GRADE II 
(CERAMICS) 

A specialist taachar of Carnmlca la required from September 1ME to 
loin the Ceramic leaching team currently running a two year Higher 
National B/TEC Diploma. 

« santa will be expected to have teaching and practical experience 
craft of ceramics and a command of Industrial and aamUndua- 
trlal moulding and forming techniques and ba familiar with most 
aspects of surface decoration. The successful applicant will be 
expected lo taka appropriate administrative end tutorial raapon- 
sibllltloaand aaslat ihe course dl rector In Ihe day-to-day running of the 
programme. 

Tho salary for the post will be In accordance with the current Burnham 
Further Education Award end le at present;* 

Lecturer Grade II £8,183 - £12.744 p.a. 

Inclusive of tlie London Weighting Allowance 
Further details and application forms may bs obtained from the Assis- 
tant Principal (Peraonneti, Croydon College, Fairfield, Croydon, CM 
1DX. A sen-addressed envelope would be muoh ■ppreemad. Com- 
pleted opptioetlon forms should be returned within fourteen days of 
the appearance ot this advertise in ant 


> .t.-M/uvIiii 5 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


I School of Management Studies and 
Languages 

OPPORTUNITIES TO WORK 
IN THE FIELD OF 
I INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

IS®?* *> f Management Studies and Languages Is In an 
Pf® 30 development Involving work in 
SHSSffl ?i^ Br pultons In Western and Eastern 
fJjIE V'^ a i da0ree Postgraduate level. 

pita aul,abl1 ' qilall,led candldal8S *» 

LECTURER 11/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
(READVERTISEMENT) 

Applicants should possess a degree In a relevant discipline 

2EJ^?i te S n0, S? y and ,n portlcular the Impact of new 
technology In the office will be especially welcome. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER I 
IN MODERN LANGUAGES 
(1 YEAR APPOINTMENT) 

Candkf ales 8 houkf have a good first degree In SDanlah 1 1 

JSJjJjS wlni 5P her Ff0f1ch ar Wtan'. AppIlcaHonebom 1 1 

,n,0fesl *n developing modern languages II 

education In a business setting will be preferred. 08 f| 

Salary Scale: Senior Lecturer £1 1 17 S-E 1 si 2 S-C 1 ansa 1 1 
Lecturer II E754B-E12099. Lecturer I £591 D-E 1 0512 1 1 

mSSS SSSSPuS ? ?pp ,,cal,0n ,orm 30 nd a self II 
J° ,he AsMtent Director II 

BucWnghamshfre College of Higher Education, Queen II 
_ ^ Alexandra Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. II 

(0203 16) I ■ 

% u ffi®iasl 

- . — HIGHER, EPUCATIQ^^" 


DORSET 


SUPPLEMEJVT 




T A S C - 
IEEOS 


@ TRINITY AND / N 

ALL SAINTS' 

COLLEGE SlS 

A vacancy extols tor a: 

COMPUTER 

, TH programmer 

College^ of* Matar ln prt Coll .? ! 991 whioh is a Catholic 

SStyofLeX U ° atl0n affilla,8d wi,h ■» 

^ Pl '“ n alSn h r a 1 JffiP l0 val. or appropH- 
programming n com P u,ln 9 and computer 

'^^sssssas® 

g^ldcline C ° nd,ti0nS of ServlcB used as a 
Basic 35 hour week. 

wX C ble°from r - m ^ and a fur1h8r JMrtlculara are 
losing date for applicants- Friday, 19th July 


If 

I) ;>! ?1 

{? r'i. 

;•* -.I}- v-i r 
j.i ■ H : 

r : !»■ 

1 ■ :i ! 

J Ji ’ 


INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Department of Catering and Hotel Admlnlatratlon 

Temporary Lecturer (Lit) in 
Food and Beverage 
Management 

Appllcailora are invited for a one year temporary full-Hms lectureship in 
v % rBfl0 Mariaaament. Candidates should have had Industrial 
■KftES preterably should hold an appropriate degree diploma 
^ ,eacWn9 ej,pflriencfl or a “9 

Temporary Lecturer (Lit) in 
Food and Beverage/ 
Accommodation Management 

ar spbsj, ■s 

accommodation. Cand Wales should preferably have some^arhlno 
experience and should hold an appropriate degre? dKa”3S 
gro tgoruJ qualification. The appolnlmenl will be tor one year as a full-time 

Deportment of Tourism, Recreation and Field Sciences 

Temporary Lecturer (Lit) in 
Human Geography 

^«Ba5assaaaaaaar , “ 

Temporary Lecturer (Lll) in 
Tourism Studies 

Stirtln, data 1 September 1986 oraaaoonaa possible Itarealter. 
salary scale: Lecturer II; E7548-E12089 p.a. (under review) 

_ . Ctoalng date: 19 July 1985 

(020310) 



®?ff R 



i ■ — ■ — ■- 

L ~ INSTITUTE OF HIGH EDUCATION 1 
(Christa and Notre Dame College and 
S. Katharine's College) 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
IN DIVINITY 

soon as possible alter as id * P l0mbftr or 88 

WUfttg. 

2rer R^L n Bt?r 8 |!ii am 1 f olnt .2? 1 Ihe Lao ' 

curriculum vitde should be -St* ppltaa!lon and ■ 
the Rector, Liverpool IntttaS l wL 8 i!L?^J l 88 /? 0B8|W » to 

’ '(020348)'' ‘ 


COUNTY OF AVON 
BATH COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
(incorporating Bath 
Academy of Art) 

RESEARCH 

assistantships 

£S,667-£6,405 (under review) 
Available for one yoar In the Cru 

JS5S? Wth ,hc poonalllty 

extension up to three yean. 

in St‘ h ? Fflcu,ty of ^“ration: 
D " 8 project on the 
perceived opportunities offered by 
schemes or provocations! and voca- 
I Uonal preparation for 14-19. 

^WUtrin ihe Faculty of Horae Eco- 
and Humanities- 
^jOLOGICAL/NUTRlTlONAL 

SCIH4CES (physical properties of 

2teh : JSSff-tf 010 tabled); 


phtcical oeooraphv' 
TOTORY. AN0L0 - ,R1Sli 

further- particular* frora The Dlrec- 
tor, Doth College of Higher Bdoca- 

&je;m, ba19,n - 

- HUnuTi 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
condftioiis of 
acceptance of Times 


COUNTY OF AVON 
BATH COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
(incorporating Bath 
Academy of Art) 

S‘ 

COMPOSER 

Collaborative Residency 

j^fmloyaar 1985-80. Two half, 
nma appointments in the faculty of 
Aitand Music for a Visual Artist and 
a Composer. 

T'VJT,!™ 1 ^ D,rws - 

M,*ap.s,as 

Lo*. Bl *h. Avon BA2 9BN. 

*55«5: ,w ** ’o" 


Pattertan 


Cambridgeshire 
College of 

Arts and Technology 

I Equal Opportunity 
Employer) 

Department or Sclanre 

“ er ..\™ 8 or oa 80011 QH 
POBBlblo thereafter. 

(1) SENIOR 
LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

Ca ndldntaa should have on 
hanaun deoree |n an 
BPpruprlDto discipline and 
practical, rosearch. or 
teaclilnB axpei-lonL-o. Ability In 

Annl?IlI h ° K e,tJS a,: SVBtOnm 
Anoliflla Dam Process I no. 

OwMinn Sys- 
tema. Knowledge Dasod Sys- 
tems, would be an advantage. 

(2) LECTURER I 
IN MICROBIOLOGY 

Candidates should be 

S5S? U h?“ ln M ! cr °blology and 
will bo required to teach 
8® n ® ra I micro bio 1 o ay r roni 
Certificate to 
Honours Degree level. An 
"5?™“ “nd/or experience In 
Induat rlal/Bpplied mlcroblolo- 
® would bo an advantage. 

uup'Tfi 8 *! 1 !? '.Tm f 7 e a nd : 

J3j 9 . 10 “ ho,S12, starting 

Ro , i?. l \ 0 rf COrdInB lo huallfica- 
lions and experience. 

Details and forma, to be 

STww £& 

C c’A D -r P “ r B m ^ nt „ or Science. 

iMbAuAS' ' <&**> 


Administration 


Higher Education 

School or Human,,,., 

“SS?« 

""■sssrar 

rron?SHfdu”to: fertli, 

tlal .OKhln.^ sub,.? 

School of U,imsni?ii r,a 1,1 1 hi 
starting the"? Ul mei Ww*! 

Studios at Ellllnn n r8f Mu|| 

Higher Education 9 SS ,4 P « 
contribute to th5w5i*g»jo 

ni vlslon Of EFL/ES? r fi nf tot 
Schools of me College. 01h4f 

LECTURER I IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Z8T* 

iiywsar, anws 

.s 




COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL 
ACADEMIC AWARDS 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

(Three year term) 

Appoints are invited for the above post of Administis- 

Unlffo?? S‘ with res P° nsibil,tiei in the Art and Design 
Unit for a three year term. 

ernpnwS s i loul J .P™( e ™ bl y be graduates with some 
nStP 0 M^-r fw .° rk m H JS her Education, but other appro- 
priate qualifications and experience will be considered. 

Wrij$tin£ ie: £8 ’ 586 p a _£13 ' 137 P- a - including London 

assistant registrar 

(ART AND DESIGN): 

Three year term 

invited for the post of Assistant Regis- 
trar to support the work of the Art and Design Unit. 

ba y? 11 qualified academically andpos- 

indu^ffii < 2 3na J e , te . ach,n 8 and/or relevant professional, 
industnal or administrative experience. 

/^nH^ ai 2/ S?a ,! e - is £ i 2 - 213 P-a. -£17,505 p.a. includlnz 

years'are welcomed. Secon *’ eu ‘ >PPH»!io* for l3 

TTie closing date for applications is 19th July 1985. 

m “y be obtained frora: The Personnel & 



Assistant Administrator 

SS’sasfsafs: dealing with petty cash, VAT returns, Bar 

8anaral adm,nW8Wi 

For more Information contact: 

THE ADMIN. OFFICER. 

Thames Polytechnic Studentr Union, 

Thomas Street, 

Woolwich, London SE18 
Tel: 01-855 0618 

UfiS ® for appscaucns 17th My, 1985. 

TPSU la an equal opportunities employer. 


Permanent Secretary 



I Hi IlMhsmUIFRHM ( AIIONSI I'msifNI 5.7.85 
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Colleges and Departments of Art 


EPSOM SCHOOL OF 
ART AND DESIGN 

Applications are mviled for the post cl 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
COMMUNICATION DESIGN 

The Department currently offers two B-TEC 
National Diploma Courses in Graphic Design and 
Audio Visual Design, and a B/TEC Higher 
National Diploma Course in Graphic Design. 
There is a strong interest in Computer Aided 
Design in all courses 

Applicants should have good professional design 
and educational management experience at an 
appropriate senior level 

Salary Burnham Head of Dopartrnont Grade IV 
C Ifi. 063- X 1 fi,842 (inclusive of Surrey Allowance). 
Further particulars and application forms from 
The Chief Administrative Officer. Epsom School of 
Art and Design. Ashley Road. Epsom, Surrey 
KTIOSHE. (Tel: Epsom 208 1 1) 

SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 


Research and Studentships continued 


Research and Studentships 


tt 


LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Department of Mechanical, Marine and Production 
Engineering 

M.PHIL/PH.D’S BY RESEARCH 

S.E.R.C. RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 
(AND NAB RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS) 
are available to undertake work from the following 
areas: 

Hybrid Bearings 

Laser vision systems (automaUo Inspection and engineering optica) 

Manufacturing systems and processes 

Mechanisms ana Machines (High Speed Machines and Robotics) 

Servo valve Dynamic Flow Analysis 
Computational Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Materials Science (Biochemical Applications) 

Applicants should be highly motivated and have a good Honours Degree 
in Engineering or other numerate related discipline. 

Applications and further information from Posigraduate Tutor, Dept, ol 
Mechanical, Marine & Prod. Eng., Liverpool Polytechnic, Byram Street, 
Liverpool L3 3AF. 

Liverpool Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunity Employer end welcomes 
applications Irrespective of race, sex, marital stable ol disability. 


DEPARTMENT OF CATERING 
DUKjilJ AND HOTEL ADMINISTRATION 

institute RESEARCH 

OF HIGHER accictamt 

education ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited for the post of research assistant to work 
□n a project Investigating the need for ‘distance learning’ prac- 
tices In tne catering and notel Industry. The post Is for two years 
In the first Instance, renewable far a further year In order that the 
successful applicant may complete a higher degree (MPhll/ 
PhD). Candidates must hold a degree and should have some 
experience of the catering Industry, A teaching qualification or 
experience In higher education would be an advantage. 
Starting date: 1st October 1985 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

Salary Scale: £5,101-£5,91O (depending on age, qualifications 
and experience). 

Closing date: 19th July 1985, 

For further details and an application form, please contact: 
Mrs E. Dommett (ref. THE8 25) Room F2, Dorset Institute of 
Higher Education, Walllsdown, Poole, Dorset BH12 6BB. 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S 

WHEN REPLYING 
TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Oxford 
Institute of 
Information 
Management 


sere; 


PEAL 

MARWICK 


V.iri'.E /-Mj i::i-'i 
& re h ii .i 


Application ol Computers in Manufacturing Engineering 
Templeton College, Oxford 

Research Associate Management Accounting 





A hf-'x-nch /•'/.■joiitfr r„ rc-ivi-re-d to v.oir Mirti.vii Fart and toc/iiorl v.iilun the 
on ri ti iic-j y«ar pio/.n.t ifi.r-ji’j itn i*) trio Ooiorr] inyiiuto <>t Inior rr-.iric,r, 

i! r ■! taM ul F it* it j?o M.ini jUc.ii.mrvj Sy jc-rn c . f/.iiwjorri^nl R&w.vr. h e» f »er»onGe 

oiiMii..igeinerii AKi j ufi'in-j Funded uiVJftlal vd tjrolc-v iOft.il buc-n*-&aor 

Jft'ftlly by ifie Sene': ACME D.ifhM-ir.iie Lc-'.liinr >^j eKiitnenCQ ,in dflvnniacje 

arid Pe.li, M;in.vjcm*.-ril fjataiy i.mge f 10 . 12G-C 1 2.895 r* ! ur. other 

ConcuHariii.. thu jjiojc-ci w.ii tx? led hy benolits 

Further particulars horn Tt.n Direcior. 

Oxford insliluie til InlorniiilKjii Munmjbriiuril. 

Templeton Colle g e 

The 0 » tool CptAr la Wmagemert 3udcs Kunninglon. Ok tort 11 OX 1 5NV Tel (0065) 735422 


Nortlicriilrdiux] 1 

VsAJS? I xotKTtnk: C Vhux.iI 

ASSISTANT 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

£6,596-£8,492 

Hie Econumk (.'aundl Han liutcpcmleni 
b(MlyctiibLriiL'4.hvihe Srcicciry of Stale 
(or Northern Ireland lo edvUe on eton- 
amie policy. The Cuimdl.>>hwh ii rtiaiici] 
by Sir Chute* Cum FRA. Ii computed 
or repr(Mniaii«ci at numegemcni. trade 
union end Independem inwiciu. 

Applteailorw eie invited (or the pm nf 
Anittant Research Oftkar. Duile* will 
include research into v ami ui aspect* of 
Ihe regional economy and ivtisiance with 
Hie preparation of Council paper*. Canill- 
d*sei*ni<uMiiave a good 1 lunouis degree 
and ptclerabljr should have undertaken 
postgraduate training in Economics or a 
related discipline. 

lie Mirny wale I* 16.S96-Xt.492 and 
there la a non-ccnrrtbmory pension 
scheme 

Application forms and limber details may 
be obtained (tom ihe bectetujr, Northern 
Ireland Economic Council, iluliotti 

I Mouse, 2 Uncnhall Street , Uetfast BT2 
SBA or by telephone Iron BeUasi 232125. 
Completed b prill catkin forms mutt be 
returned to arrive not lane than 23td July 
1985. (020308) 


RESEARCH 

APPOINTMENTS 

The Polytechnic Is a recipient of special research support 
from the National Advisory Body which has made available 
Ihe following research vacancies: 

1 . Department of Mechanical 
and Production Engineering 

Research Assistant 

lo Join a team studying high performance heat transfer sys- 
tems. The work will have both experimental and theoretical 
aspects, and will ba carried out in close consultation with 
Industry. Candidates should be honours graduates In Engi- 
neering or Applied Science and will be expected to register 
tor a higher degree. 

2. Department of Pharmacy 

Research Fellow 

to work on a project concerned with gastrointestinal transit 
and drug absorption. Candidates should be graduates of 
Pharmacy, Biology, Physiology, Pharmacology, Biochemis- 
try or a related chscIplInB and hold a higher degree In a 
suitable area. Some experience of Immunology will be an 
advantage. 

Three Research Assistants 

lo work on Ihe following projects: 

a) Gastrointestinal transit and drug absorption. 

b) Diffusion of drug molecules through mucus and bacterial 
slimes. 

c) The involvement of mucus in uterine Infections. 
Candidates should be honours graduates In Pharmacy. 
Pharmacology, Microbiology, Biochemistry or a related disci- 
pline and will be expected to register for a higher degree. 

3. Departments of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering and of 
Computing and Cybernetics 

Senior Research Fellow 

to work on a major engineering research programme “Elu- 
cidation of engineering design expertise using knowledge 
toolB and Intelligent knowledge-based systems meth- 
odologies.” The initial domains of the knowledge toolB will 
be: 

a) Engineering project management. 

b) Automatic test program generation. 

c) Manufacturing poUoy In the context of designing for com- 
mercial accountability. 

Candidates should possess a PhD and have relevant 
experience of expert systems techniques. 

Three Research Assistants 

one to work In each of Ihe three domains of the programme 
detailed above. Candidates should be honours graduates In 
an engineering or related discipline and will be expected lo 
register for a higher degree. 

Salaries: 

Senior Research FbIIow £11,1 75-E14.061 per annum 
Research Fellow £7,548-£1 0,251 per annum 
Research Assistant £5,181-E5,910 per annum 
Appointments will be for two years In the first Instance. 
PLEASE STATE CLEARLY IN WHICH PROJECT YOU ARE 
' INTERESTED. 

For further details and application forms-oontaot the 
Personnel Department, Brighton Polytechnic, Mithras 
House, Moulseeoomb, Brighton BN2 4AT. Telephone: 
Brighton 6B36E5, Ext. 2536. 

Closing date: 10th July 1985. (02033S| 



* University 
of Bradford 


RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

In Expert Computer 
Systems Applications 
In Manufacturing. 

r ealm are Invited from gradu- 
tnkiing or expecting at least fln 
upper Moond-dua Honours degree 
‘ 'aeteiiee 



University TVnnhlng 
f-Lnlr« 

li'fi.iiiii.M- ».r I »!■,• 4U..II 

KSRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

Uii* I lnfc».| will 

I*** a.*ll*r.l*' f««r * lit 

Wu'l, lur a u.'mm-ri<lni 

l'»83 Hifi -itu-J-nl .vlll t»* 
ilrik*'i *>j <iiii>>i|ii-i on 

Hio ,'IumhI ilir.if.ii.-i anrl .I,- 
i '.anlHvc of ui«r 

IHOIN. M ,ll» U.lul 

■t-l'li' mi* Mill urnl* riHlvf lii*' 
li-r rm-.irili In .»ri^ uf Ihrr* 
'IrVIMulf'l ar-ai 

1. The nature of visual 

information in 
information retrieval; 

2. User friendliness of 


database systems; 

3. Psychological 
determinants of Drowsing 


in dalaha&es. 

Thn »ll..-Sllu] api.llr dill will 
a Mr In i.hfoiv Iht* riui-iff 
■liuriaprlali- arm «i%i-ii lilp'hnr 
irlrium tu.i t-iin-.iinil ADf'li- 
rani, ilmuJil Iid.ci t.r i-ipm i<. 
riLldln cil li‘»l ar, lipuer LCt- 
i lau linunur* rfourhf In *n 
npitrupriaiK *ul»ii:>c. (Jandl- 
with iirdrcrii in ('.timpui- 
Inu p»y, hoLiuy 

M raulilllvc l-kyi holtiuv. Cuu.ll- 
llvt- Siirni.nl lull .rnialliui Sil- 
■lien, I_Jl>rdj- lanaliip iwlth til a* 
In Lfimnullnu and or infonmn- 
tlnn rnlrlrvnit urr Invited tn 
apply. Other rarididmrs niov 
he tullalile and are ached to 
aiintail Hr Kay MiAlease. 
rtlrntiur, 1'iilvmliy Trarhiuu 
C.'c-iilre In thP first InBlfiiirB- 
Furilirr dr-iail, are mi alia bln 
li.jm Uiilvoreli v l'nailiing 
Oitire, IJnlvnrsity nf Aher- 
drnii, Atii-nlonn AH9 3UR 
l'3224-4t>'4a I <•«* S 1.3.3 »r 
04a4-4'l4f>.38l. 4MA4.3) 

ilia 


University College 

London 

r a. ill l y iif Law* 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
Formalized agreements 


University of 
Southampton 

Dapnrtment nf Cumputor 
Studio* 

SERCCASE 

POSTGRADUATE 

STUDENTSHIP 

Databnno Support for 
Distributed Proaramnilna _ 
Eti ylrorunanl p 

Application* are Invited for 
a CASE Students hip in asso- 
ciation with Pleispy Eloctro- 
nlcSyecaniB RaNoarcn i.id. The 
a uccess ful candidate tvilJ - 
undertake research lending to 
develnpmnnt of a prop rani - 
mins auppai-t niiviranmant 
ulatrlbuted over two or mare 
linked UNIX nymnms. with 
particular ait nut Ion to the 
database fatrllliie* In the on- 
vlronment. 

Applicants should hold, nr 
expaut to oble In. First etnas 
or Upper Hecund Class hon- 
ours drorno or Computer Sci- 
ence. 

The siurcnsBful applicant 
will rnnlster for th« tleflrec uf 
Ph.n end will receive the 
standard 5KHC nrant plus 
Cl .OOO pnr annum. 

Requests far further in- 
formation and application 
form nli on id be addressed la 
Professor ij.w. Uarron, De- 
partment of computer atiiv 
dies. Univerali}- of Hunlli-* v -' 


amplun. Kamiiampton 809' 
3NIJ as soon ns possible. 
151327) Ilia 
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at Trinity 
College 
Unlversi 
Ai 
a 

program 
This new 
develop! 
sfon 
The post 
£10,107) 
N.J.C. < 
guideline 
Basic 35 
Appllcat 
avallabli 
Saints' ( 
Leeds LI 

Closing i 
1085. 


^A/DNC 

Applications 
term of onej 
soon as post 
The person i 
Hfatoriai Tha, 
Adult Rellgl 
Degrees. < 

The appoJnj 
turer 1 l I 
curriculum > 
the Rector, 1 
tfpTk Rded.l 


Cambridgeshire 
College of 

A rts and Technology 

• Equal Opportunity 
Employer! 

Ilrpurtinent uf S L |pnr« 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

(LEA) 

Elesuorcll Assistants i3l are 
raqiilrcd rroin lac September, 
or at noon as pi risible therenf- 
lar. lo carry out sunnrvlBBd 
areas- *" ,ho ro,law l*'fl 

1 . Radionuclide and rara but ill 
1) •. element iieorh a misery . 

2. Plant genetic engineering, 
scmioche- 


3. Mammalian 
mlstry. 


4. Inioct-pJant biochemical In- 
teract Inns Cusp of mirro- 
electrncliunilcal sansur*!. 

Applicant* aliould potHc-as u 

B and hemnurn degree. or 

f.ac.. In any appropriate dfs- 

rlpllne. and will bn expected 

n>. 'T nl V r ,or rh ® M. I'll 11/ 

5j*-0- diiqrna or tlic cnaa. 
They may bn required In curry 
?“• « limited nmuiuit or 
touching. The ikuu arc for 
three ye urn in the first Inat- 
anco. with the possibility of 
nx l din I on for up to tine your. 

, ■.'■" nao ■««*•» Urn pnstiRi for 

Which application jb made. 

, -Salary Benin: £5.1*1 . 

£“■"1" c award paiidlnui. 

CandlcJulca wllli a higher do- 
liree start at £5.42-1. 

Derail a aud Conns, to bo 
by . Z61 " July. Tram 

Administrative Assistant. Do- 
part men t pr Sclauco, CCAT, 

• *?P a 1 **- Oombrldno CBI 

Ti Jtii (0223) 332993. 


(5 1 339) 
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All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department p, Textile 
Industrie* 

SERC/CASE 
STUDENTSHIP 
SLIVER KNITTED 
FABRICS 

Applications are Invited 
rrom graduates in Textiles or 
Ennlnnerlng for on SEI1C/ 
Studentship for work 
on Sliver Knlitcd pile fabrics. 
I l ?.K V '.‘? rk w,,i be curried oul 
with Hie co-operation of a 
S 1,1,1 fabric 
based in Co. Durham. 

Applicants should have a 
f.lrat of Upper Second Class 
Honours Degree in Textiles or 
an Engineering subject. The 

Jauraatl ill required. 

_ Applications, (m-iuding the 
"“•JL 0 ’ _ or two rer- 
ilrddf.urmokgdnhD sent ■■ 
soon as possible to Ijr. j.h. 
Kalultlsy. Department of Tox. 
tile Industries. University of 
L ""d". Leeda LS2 9JT iTel: 
E **- ®042), 
laiojol H12 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty of Science 

School of Mathematics 

Applications are Invited for 
tna post of 

rdfdjrch 

ASSISTANT 

I" ' v ° rk numerical mdo- 
modB in ovtlmum design prob- 
leina. Thp successful candidate 

^ 1 h,wv e KD v r ,lh cnaa r - 

Applicants should hold e 

Sc”toh“r .M 3 ,0r 3 ”“ r " ' r ™ 

. ?s ll S; , 7 D ' Vl , thl . n T Bn ° B *5.859 
allowance. ,nclu<|[n ‘' Londan 

T? nd application 
{R*™?L ri ram Personnel Orricer. 
Kingston Polytechnic. Pen- 
TimJL R 2SA KfnBHton upon 

sssrKrtsfp- Ta,; oi -^ 9 

i.S"i n ." 3 0B d J "’ 2 A “Si‘ z ' 
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AUSTRALIA 

The 

Faculty of Business 

Is looking for a new 

DEAN 

(Re-advertised) 

^n°tho 8 ca en h nfl . B ,,remenl ^ tha Foundation 

.JeSd 1 tSrre y dl^“S! aa “ kln9apera0n 

Staff** at f d8l T lc atafr fl nd 20 administrative 

staff. It comprises three departments: 
Accountancy Administrative Studies 
. ... E , Applied Economice 

and U has a Management Development Centre as 

acHv?«e? f ° r ,8 researchl consul,, ng and training 

Preferred applicants will have appropriate ooat- 
graduate qualifications, reinforced fry extensive 
EJlff and management experience at a senior 
level In industry, government or education The 
position requires a leader with high level 

phlrti al nt L w ki * ls 83 wel1 as wlrepreneurlal 

M .TK A 

HppSrtf S.S nd i ?»l 8rm a PP° intmen t as Dean at 

Wl,h me 

Current Annual Salary: (HQSI) AS54.948 
(HOSlil) A$51,185 
For further information oontact: 

B0 ® nta nd, Associate Director on 
(03) 060 2002. Applications close: 30/B/85. 

A Position Description should be obtained from 
Personnel Services by 'phoning (03) 6602337 or 
telex A A3 8406; written applications to Senior 
Appointments Officer 


! RW! Molbqume Institute 
of Technology Limited ' 



Principal/Adviser 

Institute of Health Sciences 
Oman 

Working a dual role as Principal/Adviser of the Institute of Health Sciences, 
whose aims are to develop a centre of excellence for Education in the Health 
Care Professions, the officer will effectively manage the educational training, 
personnel and administrative affairs of the Institute 
Prime responsibilities will include the development of programmes in Health 
Care disciplines which will be relevant to the priority health care needs, 
conditions and aspirations of the community and country, 
nal tasks will include co-ordinal 
ation of the curricula in all teach 
i and appraisal of teaching staff 
practices and procedures. 

Candidates should be British Citizens, and must have a professional 
qualification in one of the major health professions and hold a recognised 
teaching qualification within that field. A successful track record in administration 
should be demonstrated, together with experience of initiating, developing and 
co-ordinating education ana training programmes. Overseas experience, 
preferably in an Arab country, is desirable. 

The appointment is on contract to ODA, on loan to the Government of Oman for 
a penod of two years. Salary (UK taxable) will be raid commensurate to 
experience and qualifications. A variable tax free Foreign Service Allowance 
currently in the range £3£80 to £9336 pa, is also payable. 

The post is wholly financed under Britain’s programme of Aid to the 
d^oping countries. Other benefits include paid leave, free family passages, 
children a education allowances, free accommodation and medical attention. 

For full details and application form, please apply, quoting ref. AH309/AF/THES, 
& d0 ™ qualifications and experience to: Appointments Officer, 

*SE£ZX&£ SSSSS^SlST"^ HQU8e ' 

m OVERSEAS 


DEVELOPMENT 

Britain helping nations to help themselves 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

Msssassss’ 

SSSSS?* 

entwprlse teaching (arm on 1200 hsctaras^^te^n^^J^y 8 mix6d 

captial cl South 

to approved anxHinta. ^ Relocation costa will be reimbursed 

SALARY: AAT51 ,432 per annum. 

An Information kll la available from- 
Mr. John Rundle, 
f-A-Aflanl General, 

lecturer/senior lecturer 
^ IN WIRE MARKETING 

SALARY: AA722,8 1 4-MT4l!o2B. ^ecta. 

farther Information from Mr I M r«r«, .. 

Management and MaitaBng. ' ' Cooper - H «ad. Department of 

Applications close: August 2, toss 

tsr o4oSAiL >| gg ftH» 

RMMAUtf.1 A.J...U... . — .. 


PRESIDENT 

Cenffio^s^^^tehlnS 

0,10 ln8tl,u,| ona 

Resident of the Center 


AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

1 W i ^ a ra wnsntly looking 
for .sfH'ciulisls in agricultural 
education for long-term 
positions on a project in SI- 
Asia. < anriidates with over- 
sens experience in teaching/ 
training in the areas of crop 
production, water resource 
management, iinintiil hus- 
bandry, marine fisheries, 
forestry, processing, mar- 
keting, agriculture, curricu- 
lum development etc, are 
invited to send CVs to: 

Cambridge Education Con- 
sultants, Ikmeter House,, 
Station Road, Cambridge 
CBI 2RS. 1 

<fl0U>37)| 

Princeton University 
PROFE8SOR OF 
CLASSICS 

fiSSiEMsssttt 

•hoiiiS* rr, Applicant* 

■wording* 

juolificaiio'na. 1 “ nia 

tt MfvVuin^ii. , ^' ll lfr with 
« rofaren^a ih r u ■ 1 5 ,, • , >«**■« 
roNowinu" the 

October^ □. 

man. Uaiin 8.«r S .' Th * Chair- 

D ^nnwni« a r^ Comm it lea. 

P, " Kn,w "- 
1114 


Property for Sale 

Sydenham/Dulwich 

f'Wn'nnuw i\w,*hlSi n v, °w« 

'tit 

Hnd/CIly. 

«iBl> 25 « 


tdeyj or 
(eve. 1. 

Haa 
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. A88ISTIS 
LECTURE8B! 

deparW 

GERRLLNLA]jg 

ANDUTHWi 

tffSSiS&fi 

January 

requlremenl -l 
Experience m iuo 
tna will be BihMN 
?«‘on. ApootSJa 
"1“ . quallRta 
experience, wig i 

Applicants aiuit/. 
ent salary, rumt, 

pySsas 

July^lVr^ 

Assm 

lecturers 

departmk 

FRENCH LAKS 
AND UTEBiT 

Applirailont tntn 

Should pouMada 
tliiallflcaltoa k Eb 
he equipped tout 
language, eipaUiti 
iters and l(rH->wc 
nnd a fair rtBurtb 
ormuro. ijg 
according la edl 
and experluasflB 
within the iDnP 
AU5 - RielflHi 

swsiar* 

ApplIciaUiMIS 
full ciirricirfis) it»> 
unmet smlimsii 
referee* It ■ R 
(Attention -tSS 
Offlcsl Rrt: £*E 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRUNEI, DARUSSALAM 

SENIOR LECTURESHIPS/ 
LECTURESHIPS 

The Unrieraify of Brunei. Darussalam, whth Is to come into being in 
October 1935. invites applications for Senior Lectureship-,- 
Lectureships (enable on (he three year contract in the !<rsl instance in 
the following subjects: EnglLsh. Chemistry, Matftemai.es, Physics 
Education. 

Starting salary and grade within a range from BS2.450-B55 200 per 
monfh (El storing equals BS2 7 approximated), will depend on 
quafihcatons and experience In addition to salary, generous 
allowances and gratuities will be paid Advantageous car loans and 
subsidised accommodation will also bo provided (There Is. at 
present, no income lax in Brunei j 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Vtco-Pnncpal (Admin j 
end Registrar, University College. P 0 0o« 78. CardiM CFt IXL. to 
whom applications. Including furl curriculum vilao. details of teaching 
and research experience and mo names and nddrccsos ot two 
role roe 9 Choutd bo sent by 22r>d July I9B5 Reference. 2984 

(0M926I 


PLEASE MENTION 


THE T.H.E.S 


WHEN REPLYING 


TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


MARKETING - A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
THE BRITISH UBRARY 

CORPORATE MARKETING MANAGER 

The task: to co-ordinate the existing marketing activities of the Library’s 
various divisions (Lending, Reference and Bibliographic Services) 

to provide a source of stimulus and expertise and a focus for the 
development of marketing activities throughout the Library 
to devise and gain acceptance for a corporate marketing strategy which 
will enable the Library to meet its new commercial targets whilst remain- 
ing true to its central mission of preserving the nation’s written heritage 
and providing access to, and information about, its holdings to the 
outside world. 

Fixed-term appointment (up to three years). Initial salary negotiable 
(around £20,000 with the posibility of more for an outstanding candidate). 
Salary progression strictly dependent on success in the job. 

Men and women interested in responding to this challenging invitation 
should contact Lynne Brindley on 01-636 1544 ext. 511 for more 
information. 

No application forms: a written statement of your qualifications for the job 
(in a form suitable for photocopying) including a full c.v. and the names of 
three referees, should be received in Personnel Section, The British 
Library, 2 Sheraton Street, London W1 V 4BH, by 22 July. 


The British Library 


FOR DETAILS 
OF 

ADVERTISING 

IN 

THE T.H.E.S. 


PLEASE RING 
SUE PEPLOW 

01-253 3000 
EXTN. 226 
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Huulh Africa. 
iHiniiaaiiaatirt®'®' 
0(1111 attach to «2J 
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Monad Untad 

Dapartm.^^ 

CONS® 
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A lively educational aid packed with 
enjoyable and easily assimilated 
historical information and journalistic 
detail: 

* printing techniques evolved 
over 200 years 

* reporting of famous 
events (Revolutions, 

Thifalgar, 
littankhamun etc) 
legendary 

correspondents and 
editors 

1\vo hundred years of 
journalistic history at a 
glance. 

A special educational 
discount is available for 
orders of 5 or more copies - 
please apply to Miss 
Yvonne Anderson at Times Books 
(01-4343767) 

2'5 l A ‘x3'5*(lOIOx 720mm) £3. 75 
each from bookshops or £5.00 (to 
include postage and inching) from 
■ Times Books. 16 Golden Square. 

; : London, WL 


WALLCHART ORDER FORM 

THE HISTORY OF THE TIMES 
WALLCHART 1785-1985 

Please send me......... copies ffl £3.75 each plus 

£1.25 p&p. I enclose a cliequc/PO for £ 

pftynble lo Times Books Ltd. 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE: 

NAME. 



Read all about it! 
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